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CHAPTER XXI. 


HUMBLE PIE. 


ay BAT is the proverbial dish known as “‘ Humble Pie” made of? 
“Sugar and spice, and all that’s nice,” as is suited to the appe- 
tite of little girls? “‘ Snips and snails, and puppy-dogs’ tails,” as beseems 
the ruder stomachs of little boys? It is questionable. Many consider 
Humble Pie to be a mere figure of speech—a rhetorical viand, which 
might furnish the table of him who dines with Duke Humphrey, having 
previously breakfasted with a Barmecide, lunched on diagrams, and filled 
himself with the east wind. Still, there is reason to believe that Humble 
Pie was a viand actually consumed by our great grandmothers; and 
taking into account the ingredients in a recipe, which the writer has 
found in a very old volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine, the pie need 
have been by no means so untoothsome as its name would imply: “Take 
the humbles of a deer,” says the recipe,—you see, there is venison for you 
to begin with,—and then it goes on to enumerate slices of bacon, condi- 
ments, buttered crust, and so forth: all things by no means suggestive of 
humility. He who first decried Humble Pie, and libelled it as a mean 
and shabby kind of victuals, was very probably some envious one who 
came late to the feast, and of the succulent pasty found only the pie-dish 
and some brown flakes of crust remaining. 
The Humble Pie which the ex-curate Ruthyn Pendragon was invited 
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to eat soon after his departure from Swordsley was, however, the meta- 
phorical, and not the dainty dish. He looked at it with loathing, but 
dreaded lest he might have to eat it perforce, as Pistol ate his leek, 
—fortune cudgelling him the while,—and had he not been a clergyman, 
he might have said, again with ancient Pistol, “I eat, and eke I swear.” 
Not but that I think swearing to be quite practicable without verbal 
maledictions. Good manners have banished oaths from the drawing- 
room and the dinner-table; but pray, did you never see the master of 
the house Jook a very unmistakable malison at the servants if the side- 
dishes were not handed round properly, or the wines were corked? Did 
you never detect your charming neighbour in the ocular utterance of at 
least a score naughty words, when, by unskilful carving, you have given 
her the wings of a bird which would not enable her to fly away, or when 
in the dance it has been your misfortune to tread on and tear one of her 
hundred-and-fifty flounces? We are commanded not to swear at all; 
but having stifled the gros mots, let us carry out the good work by put- 
ting a bit between our teeth, lest they too should grind themselves in 
mute curses ; let us put a bearing-rein on our shoulders, lest they should 
shrug, and a kicking-strap on our fingers, lest they should be clenched 
in rage, and especially blinkers over our eyes, far too prone as they are, 
on slight provocation, to dart malignant expletives to the right and to 
the left. 

So Ruthyn Pendragon, being reverend, did not swear—at least out 
loud ; but his brow grew darker, and his eye fiercer, and he bit his lip 
more closely every day. It is a hard fight, that tussle with the strong, 
rich, well backed-up world—and you all untrained, underfed, and friend- 
less; you think you inay win the contest by science and finish. Well, 
if you be wondrous wise, you may do so; but in general the brute force 
of your opponent carries the day, and one swashing blow from the Her- 
cules you are battling with sends you sprawling. And pray mark the 
philosophy in the rhyme of the nursery hero, who was “wondrous wise :” 
He jumped into a quickset hedge, and scratched out both his eyes; that 
is to say, he got into difficulties; he was broken, ruined, sold up; 
he went to the dogs; his enemies exulted, and said, “There is an 
end of our friend. It is all up with him. We always thought so.” 
Indeed : the man’s wondrous wisdom came to his aid; for by mere force 
of marvellous sagacity and strong will, did he not scratch his eyes in 
again. 

Ruthyn Pendragon found that of his own motion he had thrown up 
the means of earning a decent and reputable livelihood. He had got no- 
thing in exchange but a gratuitous seat at an ordinary, at which the 
staple in the bill of fare was Humble Pie. Wheresoever he turned, he 
found the detested dish paraded before him. It was Humble Pie hot and 
Humble Pie cold. Humble Pie roast and boiled ; paté a Thumble servi- 
teur, and not at all @ la financiére. He was haunted by the ghost of 
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this grim victual, not knowing what day his resolution might fail, and he 
be compelled to devour it ravenously. He had determined not to be a 
curate any more. He had said to the church at Swordsley that hence- 
forth it was to be a struggle between it and him. But he meant a grander 
and more potent Church when he apostrophised the humble little structure 
of St. Mary-la-Douce. The most abhorred form that Humble Pie could 
assume, was in his being possibly driven to ask the Reverend Ernest 
Goldthorpe for testimonials as to his moral character,—for the Rector of 
Swordsley could scarcely refuse him those,—and seek, if he were pressed 
by want, for another curacy. Before he would do that, he thought, he 
would hang himself. What! abase himself in the sight of the super- 
cilious High Churchman, at whose little follies and weaknesses he, with 
his great, strong, logical mind, had so often laughed! What! hu- 
miliate himself in the sight of the proud and scornful lady who, for a 
mere declaration of love, had treated him as one would treat a lacquey 
that had stolen spoons! No; sooner the suicide’s halter, the suicide’s 
opium-bottle, than that. All was over between him and the vocation for 
which he had so carefully trained himself. He had torn his cassock and 
rent his bands, he said to himself, irrevocably. The arrow was shot; the 
battle had commenced, and the strongest should win. 

He had very little money, and a fortnight in London brought him 
well nigh to the lowest ebb. He found that lodging, even in a mean 
hotel in a back-street of Blackfriars, was too expensive for him. He 
tried a Temperance Coffee-house, which was very dirty and very ex- 
pensive, and that too proved beyond his means. He sought at very 
many private houses, but could not hear of a decent sleeping-room 
under six or seven shillings a week. He began to part with his clothes, 
which were few and of no great account, and with his books, which were 
numerous, and in some sort valuable. He had many college prizes, with 
the old arms emblazoned on the covers; many expensive editions of the 
classics, to purchase which he had denied himself many a meal; and not 
a few choice volumes presented to him by old college friends. Away 
went Elzevirs and Aldines. Away went college prizes. Away went 
Liddell and Scott, and the Corpus Poetarum. With great fear and trem- 
bling he had first essayed to pawn his library, as he had been prudent 
enough to do with his clothes; but he found that the pawnbrokers would 
scarcely lend the value of their weight in paper upon them, and that one 
pair of pantaloons was worth three lexicons. With secret rage and an- 
guish he began selling his beloved folios. He certainly got more by their 
vendition outright; but the sacrifice was still enormous. The second- 
hand booksellers in Holborn and Holywell Street told him that Greek 
and Latin books were worth scarcely any thing now ; and the prices they 
allowed certainly gave an ea parte confirmation to their opinion. One 
candid bookvendor, indeed, who rejoiced much in the sale of albums and 
gift-books, told him that he only bought his volumes for their “jackets,” 
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meaning their handsome bindings; and that so long as he could keep a 
stock of books well bound in vellum or tooled morocco, he could find cus- 
tomers, who would not care if the book itself was the Jliad or the Keep- 
sake for 1836. “The greatest Hauthor of the Hage, Sir,” remarked this 
worthy tradesman, “ next to the gent that signs the fi’pun’ notes, is ’Ayday. 
Hany thing with’ Ayday’s name to it is sure to sell.” And when Ruthyn 
Pendragon parted with a book “ bound by Hayday,” he dined somewhat 
more copiously than was his wont. 

He led a perfectly solitary life. To not one of his old friends, al- 
though many were wealthy and influential, did he care to appeal, either 
for assistance or advice. If he met them in the street, he did his best to 
avoid them, or at most returned a furtive or sullen response to his 
greetings. Ruthyn had preserved just this link of connection with the 
world, as, when he left Swordsley, to desire that all letters which arrived 
for him after his departure might be forwarded to the Chapter Coffee- 
house in St. Paul’s Churchyard. That hostelry has been long since 
pulled down; but at the date to which this story refers the Chapter was 
a queer, rambling place, with a darkling coffee-room and several mouldy 
old waiters, who were supposed to remember the Great Fire of London, 
and that Cathedral of St. Paul which was Gothic, and not Corinthian. 
It was a great house of call for parsons more or less dilapidated, 
who plied for hire there in a not much less overt manner than did the 
red-nosed and white-aproned ticket-porters at the entrance to Doctors’ 
Commons, hard by. Yet the Chapter Coffee-house had its fast, lite- 
rary as well as theological; for did not poor Charlotte Bronté and her 
sister stay there when they came to London after the wonderful success 
of that most marvellous book Jane Eyre? 

Every other day or so Pendragon looked in at the Chapter for his let- 
ters. A good many came. There were offers of help, which he deliber- 
ately tore up. There was a curt note from the Reverend Ernest, inform- 
ing him that, although they had parted in anger, their differences had in 
no way impaired the esteem he entertained for Mr. Pendragon’s charac- 
ter, and that if his recommendation could be of any service to Mr. P. at 
any future stage of his career, it was very heartily at his service. Not 
for many years afterwards was the ex-curate to know at whose instance 
this letter was written, or by whose hand it was dropped into the letter- 
box of the Swordsley post-office. There was another note, too, in a bold, 
dashing scrawl, with plenty of blots and plenty of capital letters, in which 
L. 8. informed R. P. that she thought M. H. was sorry for having used 
him so cruelly, and that matters might yet be mended if he “ squared” 
the Rector. And the epistle wound up by reminding him that he had 
always a friend in need in the person of Lord Chalkstonehengist. But I 
don’t think his Lordship wrote the letter, and I think that Ruthyn Pen- 
dragon knew perfectly well who did. 

He kept both these letters for a day or two, often re-perusing them, 
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and musing over their contents. But that unlucky flavour of Humble 
Pie pervaded both. He tore the Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe’s note into 
very symmetrical little bits, and having, for his own solace and satisfac- 
tion, trampled them under foot, he collected the fragments, and flung 
them in a handful to the ducks in the ornamental water in St. James’s 
Park. The ducks ate them, as they will eat any thing,—bread-crumbs, 
cigar-ends, or tenpenny nails; and it is to be hoped that their omnivor- 
ous stomachs derived benefit from the conciliatory expressions of the 
Rector of Swordsley. 

Letter number two Ruthyn did not treat quite so cavalierly. He re- 
turned no answer to it; but he kept it about him, at first in his pocket- 
book, whence, finding that its corners were getting frayed, he transferred 
it to his bosom. I think he sewed it up in a glove which did not belong 
to him, and which he had acquired in a surreptitious and—for a clergy- 
man—somewhat dishonest manner, and then he hung the little packet 
round his neck by a silken string, and felt that when he was laid in his 
grave he should wish to have that short blotted letter next his heart. 

All this time he was very strenuously striving to earn his livelihood ; 
for his means were very exigent, and he felt that his scanty stock of 
ready money would hold out but a little time longer. When he first 
went to the Chapter, he used to take a dish of tea there; but soon he be- 
gan to grudge the cost of that luxury, and was fain to shamble past the 
waiter, and ask in a shamefaced manner at the bar for his letters. The 
waiters contemned him accordingly, and soon began to look upon him as 
a kind of hedge-parson or hackney-chaplain, who would do any absentee’s 
duty, and preach some one else’s sermon for ten shillings and a dinner. 
“‘Tf Tam doomed to eat that kind of Humble Pie,” thought Ruthyn Pen- 
dragon, “I shall have to hire a gown and a surplice, for I have parted 
with both.” He had by this time but one suit of what may be termed 
clerical undress uniform, and ic had grown wofully shabby and white at 
the seams. He had never acquired that art—in which some young cu- 
rates are so expert—of tying his cravat in a captivating manner; and 
now, when he could only afford two clean ones in a week, the ill-knotted 
kerchief gave him a more slovenly appearance than ever. Walking— 
prowling down Whitehall, rather—one morning, Ruthyn Pendragon met 
a Bishop. His Lordship was probably on his way to the Athenzeum, from 
some visit he had paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners or the Home 
Secretary. Perhaps he had been sitting in Convocation. There he was, 
plump, rosy, trimly-shaven, aproned, shovel-hatted, and silk-stockinged ; 
one of the most prosperous-looking descendants, perhaps, of the ‘Twelve 
who were bidden to set no store by worldly wealth, that you could light 
upon in asummer’s day. He quickened his pace as the disconsolate cu- 
rate approached ; and his episcopal trot almost became a run as, with 
averted face, he hastened towards King Charles’s statue. Why did his 
lordship avoid his needy brother? Pendragon concluded that it was 
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through pride, and that this was some lucky college Don who had just ex- 
changed his trencher-cap for a mitre, and who, having known him in 
the old days, was ashamed to be recognised by so very shabby (albeit; 
dearly beloved) a brother. Alas, how little we know of one another’s 
motives! The Right Reverend Timothy Stephen, Lord Bishop of Rouge- 
mullet (Portsoakin Palace, Binnsborough, is the episcopal residence), was 
one of the most charitable prelates on the bench, and had he known Mr. 
Pendragon, or had he been properly recommended to him, would have 
done every thing in his power to assist a deserving object ; but the plain 
truth must be told:—the Bishop was being continually made the victim of 
persons who imposed on his benevolence by fictitious tales of woe, and, 
being exceedingly short-sighted, had mistaken the shabby curate for one 
Chowsleton, who affected the clerical garb, but who was a notorious beg- 
ging-letter impostor, and had bled the good Bishop many a time and 
oft. 

Although he disdained to seek employment in that Church against 
which he had set his face, Pendragon was not too haughty to try for a 
situation as usher in a school. He advertised once or twice, although the 
shillings he had to disburse were as so many drops of his heart’s blood, 
and he received a few answers in return. They were all worthless. One 
schoolmaster wanted an assistant who was perfectly conversant with He- 
brew, Hindostani, and Tamil, could play on the harmonium, and take 
charge of the boys during school-hours, for twenty pounds per annum. 
Another required an awakened Christian, who could lecture upon che- 
mistry, had some knowledge of therapeutics, and was willing to serve for a 
year without any salary. A third suggested that literary accomplishments 
were less an object than a thorough acquaintance with calisthenics and gym- 
nastic exercises, anda military character; from which Pendragon inferred 
that his correspondent wanted a drill-sergeant, and not an usher. While 
a fourth, writing from Broomback Scrubs, Ferulum, Yorkshire, plainly in- 
formed the advertiser that he wanted an usher who was a “ cappital skol- 
lar,’—so wrote the Yorkshire preceptor,—and “was akkustumed to 
hoarses.” “T should not mind being a groom,” thougit Pendragon ; 
“but if I became one, I would rather ride after Miss Salusbury in the 
park than fill up my leisure by teaching little boys, and rubbing my mas- 
ter’s horse down.” 

There was nothing to be got out of the scholastic profession. He 
called on a firm in a dingy street of the Strand who had an “ Educational 
Registry,” and professed to procure situations for ushers and tutors ; but 
the firm, represented by a bald-headed man with a red face, who had 
something to do with corn and coals, and companies and matrimonial 
agencies, as well as with education, talked so much about the commission 
he expected, that Ruthyn fled from him in terror. Then he took to an- 
swering advertisements, but with an equal want of success. He applied 
for clerkships to employers who told him they would be glad to engage 
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him at a rising salary if he would advance the sum of two hundred and 
fifty pounds on undeniable security, and bearing interest at the rate of 
fifteen per cent per annum. He was tempted by announcements that he 
could clear a handsome income as canvasser for the sale of an article in 
general demand, and found that town-travellers were wanted for a powder 
to kill fleas, and a liquid that washed linen (and burnt holes in it par des- 
sus le marché) without soap or water. He was informed, always, through 
the medium of the newspapers, that he could be taught (in common with 
other ladies and gentlemen, and in six Jessons) an accomplishment by 
which from three to five pounds a week could be realised.. He sent, as 
requested, half-a-crown’s worth of postage-stamps to a given address, and 
received, by return of post, an envelope containing a dirty scrap of paper, 
on which some absurd recipes for painting on leather and modeling wax- 
flowers were written in a schoolboy hand. The dupes were to send their 
postage-stamps to a certain number in Coger’s Inn, Strand, W.C., and 
it is not improbable that a party by the name of Sims may have had 
something to do with teaching those accomplishments by which from 
three to five pounds a week might be realised. 

He wrote to the secretaries of one or two literary institutions, offering 
to deliver lectures. He was politely informed in return that the services 
of gentlemen unknown to the public were not available, but that the lec- 
ture-theatre of the institution could be engaged for so many pounds per 
night. He haunted a few law-stationers’ shops about the Temple and 
Lincoln’s Inn, in the hope of obtaining some work in copying legal docu- 
ments. He wrote a bold, nervous hand, but it was loose and irregular. 
A friendly law-stationer in Carey Street, having glanced over his best 
specimens of caligraphy, was good enough to say to him, “ Look here; 
you see these two folios, don’t you? Ain’t they beautifully written? <Ain’t 
the upstrokes and downstrokes nice? Ain’t they like copper-plate? You 
see this indenture? it’s on parchment. Ain’t the engrossing first-rate? 
Did you ever see black letter done better than that? Well, all this 
writing’s done by a chap that lives in a garret in Bear Yard, and oftener 
sleeps on a doorstep than at home. He drinks a pint and a half of spirits 
every day, and will die in the hospital most likely. He’s the beautifullest 
writer and the biggest vagabond I know. When you've learnt a good 
law hand—it won’t take you more than six months—you may come to 
me again, and if you want employment you shall have it, though between 
you and me, I think you’d better take a broom and sweep a crossing 
than go to law-writing.” And treasuring up this valuable advice in his 
heart, Mr. Pendragon bade adieu to Carey Street. 

“ An odd thing, wasn’t it, for a clergyman to want a copying job ?” 
remarked the law-stationer to his wife, shortly afterwards. “He was 
shocking seedy, but he had the real parson-cut about him. I suppose he’s 
taken to drinking, or gone to smash somehow, or done something bad, 
and the bishop has taken his gown away. Poor fellow !” 
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So nothing was wanting to the humiliation of Ruthyn Pendragon ; 
not even the compassion of a commander of quill-drivers,—not even the pity 
of this man of pleas, and pounce, and parchment. 

Wandering through Soho one day, as being the locality where he 
thought the cheapest lodgings might be obtained, but revolving in his 
mind, meanwhile, whether the displacement of so much water, covering 
so much of the reeds and ooze of the Thames at Twickenham, by casting 
himself therein, might not be about the cheapest lodging he could find, 
Pendragon came upon a caravanserai which suited his lean purse. It was 
a kind of model lodging-house,—not one of the imposing structures in red- 
brick with stone dressings which the Society for improving the Dwellings 
of the Labouring Classes have since set up here and there in London, but 
an old warehouse or factory, which a few well-wishers of their kind had 
furnished in a rough-and-ready manner for the accommodation of men of 
scanty means. ‘They had called it a model lodging-house at first; but 
they found the term distasteful to the tenants,—poverty has its proper, as 
well as its improper, side,—so the name was changed to that of the Mon- 
mouth Chambers, and thenceforth its cabins filled wonderfully. They 
were in truth cabins; for space was of great value in the house, and its 
distribution a matter of cunning arrangement; and so every room on 
every floor had been partitioned off by boards, not reaching within some 
fourteen inches to the ceiling, into so many numbered nooks, a narrow 
passage running between. Each cabin, however, had its door and its lock. 
The furniture was simple, but sufficient. A little iron bedstead, a peg or 
two for clothes, a locker to hold small personal chattels,—and these were 
all. ‘To each floor was attached a lavatory ; and on the basement was a 
kitchen where the lodgers could cook their victuals, and clean their boots 
in the adjoining area. There was a room for them to eat in, and a large 
reading-room supplied with daily and weekly papers and periodicals, and 
containing a fair library of books. There the inmates sat and read or 
wrote, or played at chess or draughts, or brooded over their prospects 
and their poverty. There was even a smoking-room, from which only 
the introduction of spirits was prohibited. The taboo was merely for 
form’s sake; for the Monmouthians were no topers, and a roysterer would 
have died there of dulness in a week. A steward, or “ Econome,” as 
the Russians call him, managed the discipline of the place; and all its 
advantages were to be enjoyed for three-and-sixpence a week, paid in 
advance. 

Ruthyn Pendragon eagerly availed himself of a vacant cabin in the 
Monmouth Chambers. By disposing of every superfluous article in his 
possession, he had managed to scrape together about four pounds. ‘This 
sum, he said to himself, must enable him to hold out for six weeks, and 
then if no succour came he must do—he knew not what; but he was 
certain that something must be done. A carpet-bag held now his linen 
and the few needments for his toilet and his studies,—his Bible, his Greek 
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Testament, his favourite Horace (it was too ragged to sell), his Paley’s 
Evidences, and his Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying. How many 
times had he devoured that eloquent treatise? how many times asked 
mentally, “ Shall not I too have liberty of prophesying—of preaching the 
Word—the Word that has flesh and blood in it, and is not merely so many 
shrivelled sinews and dry bones?” The house was full, and, like every 
other house where many people dwelt, was split up into cliques. There 
was the kitchen party, —reduced tradesmen, old worn-out clerks and com- 
mission-agents, —whose chief amusement and employment were in potter- 
ing over messes made from cheap scraps, and in squabbling over the rever- 
sions of places for their saucepans and fryingpans. ‘They seldom ven- 
tured aboveground, but burrowed, like the farrier in Kenilworth. They 
seemed to have very little to eat, yet to be always breakfusting, dining, 
and supping. 

There were two foreign parties, socially as well as politically divided, 
hating each other cordially. One was monarchical, the other republican. 
In the coffee-room all day long, and as far into the night as the rules of 
the house would permit (save only on occasions that will afterwards be 
referred to), toiled at a Dictionary a snuffy little old French gentleman, 
who had been a marquis. Had been, I say,—for, abating his snuff, and 
two weak eyes poring over the hard words, and a trembling*hand that 
transcribed them, and a meagre little carcase swathed in a woful dressing- 
gown of striped flannel, he belonged wholly to the past tense. Feebly, 
very feebly, burnt the last drops of oil in that rusted, battered lamp for 
which Time, the great marine-store dealer, waited with growing impa- 
tience. O Beauty, he is waiting for your diamond-head lustre! O 
brilliant youth, he is waiting for your flashing gig-lamps! O Mammon, 
he is waiting for your golden candelabra! O virgins wise and virgins 
foolish, he is waiting for all your lamps to burn out, that he may add 
them to his heap of rags, and bones, and old metal :—among which, there 
is but one thing keen and bright,—his own sharp consuming sickle. But 
render grace for that a greater magician there is than Time—a magician 
who gives us new lamps for old ones—lamps that are never to burn low 
or wax pale, or cast lowering shadows, but shall be firmly stayed upon 
everlasting tripods. 

Very long hours the little old Frenchman slaved at the Dictionary. 
Now and again he would take a bundle of manuscripts out with him 
(having previously donned, for walking-costume, a kind of woollen sack 
of olive-green, very ragged, in lieu of the flannel dressing-gown). Some- 
times he would come back with a little brightness in the weak eyes. 
Then his companions knew that he had been receiving money, had been 
paid for some portion of his labour, or had been permitted to draw half-a- 
sovereign on account. Then he would feed, poorly enough, Heaven knows! 
on little scraps of cook-shop meat, and ha’porths of bread, and sugar, and 
coffee, screwed up in odd little cocked hats of paper,—but still feed and 
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satisfy his meagre appetite. More frequently, he would return quite penni- 
less, and with an additional redness in the eyes. It was conjectured then 
that the hard bookseller in Holborn, who some day or another was to 
publish the Dictionary, had taken exception to the manner in which his 
task had been performed, had bidden him recommence, and had refused 
him an advance. He never complained, and, valiantly enough, would try 
to gird himself to his task again, but generally went to bed, and lay 
there some ten hours, half-starving and crying, until the steward would 
batter at his door with knuckles of authority, and tell him that it was 
against the regulations of the chambers to lie a-bed by day,—thus rout- 
ing the poor old Dictionary-maker from his lair; but only to press some 
coppers into his hand, or force him to come and share his dinner in the 
little panelled cabin which he called his lodge. The steward was a big- 
boned man, full six feet high, who had been a boatswain’s mate on board 
a man-of-war, and had, I doubt not, handled many a rope’s end in his 
time ; but he had a heart as soft as toast-and-butter, and was governed 
by a shrewish little wife not much bigger than a Dutch doll, who, on her 
part, was governed by a baby diminutive but insubordinate, a baby that, 
without much difficulty, might have been put into a quart pot. 

It was mean and ignoble for a foreign nobleman to live in a model 
lodging-house, among’ next door ‘o paupers, and cry when he could not 
get any money from a bookseller, was it not? But it was difficult to 
avoid pitying him. He was so old and so broken. ‘'T'wo-and-seventy 
years had passed over his head. It was very long since he was born,— 
years before the great Revolution,—heir to an historic name and to vast 
estates. Why, he was eleven years of age when his father, mother, sisters, 
almost every relative he had, were guillotined by Robespierre. Why, 
he was past thirty when at the downfall of Napoleon the old abbé who 
had sheltered him and brought him to England told him that it was 
time to return to France, and pay his court to Louis the Restored, and 
take possession of his long-sequestered inheritance. But he never got 
his broad acres back. They had been swallowed up among the Domaines 
Nationaux, and the new grantees stuck to them. He managed to get 
places, employments, was a captain in the Gardes du Corps,—this poor 
little shrivelled old Dictionary-maker; but at last came 1880, and down 
he came again, never to rise any more. His days of prosperity had been 
few and transient. The morning of his life was misery; the noontide 
was capricious and showery ; the night threatened to be as miserable as 
the commencement. He has been dead, I should surmise, this poor old 
barnacle de la vieille roche, these many years; and I don’t think that he 
ever finished the Dictionary. 

Ruthyn Pendragon would have made advances to this decayed old 
gentleman, but he was almost too weak and nervous for conversation, 
and, like some animal or neglected child long accustomed to ill-treatment, 
winced and drew back, even when you spoke to him kindly, as though he 
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expected, as a matter of course, that the word would be accompanied by 
a blow. There was another old Frenchman, with a closely cropped head 
and long moustache—both as white as snow,—who wore a discoloured 
ribbon at his button-hole, and was addressed asColonel. He was a Legiti- 
mist, but for pure love of his country had preferred serving in the grand 
army under Napoleon to remaining inactive or to emigrating. He 
taught fencing when any one would take lessons of him, and, when they 
wouldn’t, coloured engravings for a livelihood. He was of a somewhat 
boisterous temperament, however, and preferred taking his evening solace 
at an ill-conditioned little coffee-shop in the neighbourhood frequented 
chiefly by foreign gentlemen in difficulties, where until late at night you 
could hear the jingling of dominoes, and the wrangling of politicians who 
never could agree. 

The foreign democratic element had also a shelter at the Chambers, 
and a very bearded, restless, uncomfortable element it was, with ap- 
parently as great a hatred to paying its rent in advance, laving itself 
with soap and water, refraining from smoking tobacco in its bed-cham- 
bers, and otherwise conforming to the rules of the establishment, as to 
tyranny and military coercion. The foreign democratic element was 
always squabbling with the steward, and now and then endeavoured 
(mutually) to bruise and stab itself, accusing itself (mutually) of being 
a traitor and spy in the employ of tyrants. Ruthyn Pendragon avoided 
the foreign democratic element, then, as all men in their senses would act 
wisely in avoiding it, now. 

Of English lodgers—British, rather, for there were Scotchmen and 
Welshmen among them—there was a sufficiently curious variety. All 
kinds of waifs and strays had drifted to this lone shore, and lay here in a 
tangled heap of shingle and sea-weed. It was certain that few of them 
could see worse, but it was generally understood that many of them 
had seen better, days. There was a tall and old man who had been at 
one time the possessor of a large fortune. He talked of the days when 
he had been in the commission of the peace, and kept a pack of hounds. 
He always posted, he said, from Warrington to London, and with four 
horses, in defiance of the London and North-Western Railway, which he 
considered as a dangerous innovation. He had been an extravagant man, 
and boasted of some orgie he had had in George the Fourth’s days, when 
he had dammed up a fountain, and made punch in the basin. Nobody 
believed this; but few refused to place credence in the report that he had 
been a very wicked old fellow, who had wasted his substance in riotous 
living, broken his wife’s heart, and turned his children out of doors. Of 
his fortune nothing was left now but two or three Chancery suits. He had 
lain long in the Fleet and in the Bench for contempt, and for costs, and 
other offences against the High Court at Lincoln’s Inn, until at last Chan- 
cery itself had got tired of him, and Lord Brougham, one fine morning 
in his chancellorship, had inexorably, but mercifully, turned him out. It 
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was an equal mercy when he discovered the Chambers, a quiet place 
where he could live for next to nothing, and grumble at his ease, and 
even find an audience to listen to his “case,” and sympathise with his 
grievances. How he managed to live was no small mystery; but he had 
plenty of bundles of yellow dog-eared papers left, and there appears to 
be some power of living by suction given to Chancery suitors, and which 
makes their interminable papers a source of nutriment to them. At least 
Clidger, that was the tall suitor’s name, managed to rub along, and to 
find stationery wherewith perpetually to memorialise, petition, and other- 
wise bore almost to desperation the Lord Chancellor who was in, and the 
Lord Chancellor who was out, and the rising lawyer who was supposed 
to have a chance of becoming Lord Chancellor some day or another,— 
to say nothing of the Vice Chancellors, the daily and weekly newspapers, 
and the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

There was Tottlepot, too. Tottlepot had been a lieutenant in the 
Marines, a coal-merchant, and a schoolmaster, and now existed on a 
small annual pension granted him by his brother, a clergyman in Somer- 
setshire, on the express condition that he should never come within 
twenty-five miles of his residence. Tottlepot’s three great misfortunes 
were, that he had once been a very handsome man, and still considered 
himself (he was fifty) to be so; that he was intolerably conceited ; and that 
he wrote a very bold, legible, and symmetrical hand. These circumstances 
concurred in making the unhappy wretch believe that he was a poet. 
He wrote rhyme continually, on every kind of subject, and in every kind 
of metre. ‘That which he indited was so legible, that he found no diffi- 
culty in reading it aloud, on all occasions, in a disgustingly flowing and 
sonorous voice—couplet after couplet, and stanza after stanza. Had he 
stammered or boggled over it, the man might have entertained some doubt 
as to his poetic faculty ; but rolling out his verses as he could, and did, 
by the hundred dozen, he had not the remotest shadow of uncertainty as 
to his great and transcendent genius. A man to be avoided, struck dumb 
with a sledgehammer, or struck dumb at any rate, was Tottlepot, late of 
the Marines, the Coal Exchange, and the Scholastic Profession. He 
spoke of himself, now reverently, affectionately, soothingly, as the “ poor 
poet,’—and now arrogantly and boastfully as one with a divine inherit- 
ance, one who had stolen fire from Heaven, Sir, and suffered for it, like 
Prometheus. Ifthe newspapers were late, he recorded their tardiness in a 
sonnet. He wrote poems on fine days, on wet days, and on foggy ones. 
He described a cold in his head, or a corn that he had cut, in the Spen- 
serian stanza, and when he had a disagreement with the steward, which 
was about twice in every three days, withered that functionary, to his 
own—Tottlepot’s—thinking, in Popeian heroics. Whohas not known these 
insufferably vain and empty men, who, on the strength of much wordiness 
and a half-clouded intellect, turn down their collars, neglect to comb their 
hair, or fulfil their responsibilities in this life, and give themselves out as 
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Poets. Did they ever abound more than at present? Will some kind, real 
satirist be good enough to come forward and fustigate them into a sense 
of shame, and a knowledge of their own position as average rate-paying 
Christians? Wasthere ever a time when they more needed the warning 
hammered into them half a century since by one who was no poet, but 
who, unless I greatly err, has since become one of the greatest men of 
letters, lawyers, and sages that the world has seen? Say, was it Brougham, 
or was it Jeffrey, who wrote, “ We really cannot permit all the shallow 
coxcombs who languish under the burden of existence to take themselves 
for spell-bound geniuses. The most powerful stream, indeed, will stag- 
nate the most deeply, and will burst out to more wild devastation when 
obstructed in its peaceful course; but the weakly current is, upon the 
whole, more liable to obstruction, and will mantle and rot, at least, as dis- 
mally as its betters. The innumerable blockheads, in short, who betake 
themselves to suicide, dram-drinking, and dozing in dirty nightcaps, will 
not allow us to suppose that there is any real connection between ennui and 
talent, or that fellows who are fit for nothing better than mending shoes 
or cracking stones may not be very miserable if they are unfortunately 
raised above their proper occupations.’’* 

Tottlepot and Clidger,—the one with his poetry, the other with his 
grievances,—together with the silent misery of the little old snuffy Mar- 
quis de la Vieille Roche, and the beards and bluster of the foreign 
democratic element, were not very conducive to Ruthyn Pendragon’s 
peace of mind. But for the cheapness of the chambers, he might have 
been speedily tempted to leave them; but he found companions less 
demonstrative, and, ultimately, two or three almost congenial to his ways 
of thought. There was a quiet population of broken-down tradesmen, 
clerks timewan and shattered, yet still able to scrape a weekly subsis- 
tence by making up the books of butchers and tailors in the evening and 
collecting debts. There were a few small commission-agents, who were 
satisfied with their legitimate gains, and therefore did not prosper much. 
There was a reduced farmer named Cherfit—one of those sad spectacles, 
a fat man grown thin, and whose skin was as baggy as the clothes 
he wore. A great speculation in corn, or hops, or clover, had made him 
bankrupt; but he had not lost his equanimity. He calmly remembered 
the days when he used to farm a thousand acres; was perfectly contented 
with criticising the points of the cab and cart horses he saw passing the 
window; was almost an infallible judge of the weather; was a stanch 
Protectionist, and assiduously perused the prices current of those markets 
whose fluctuations were nothing to him now. Add to these, if you 
please, a dapper little man, whose name was, aptly enough, Mr. Smart, 
who had taught writing, arithmetic, and the use of the globes any time 
these fifty years in ladies’ schools, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Cam- 


* Edinburgh Review, 1818. 
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berwell and Kensington; a wan, sunburnt man, who had been agent 
for a Chinese opium house at Canton for many years, who had not made 
a fortune out of that traffic, and was suspected of habitually chewing the 
narcotic drug in which he had once dealt; and a superannuated theatrical 
prompter, whose sight was now too bad to enable him to “hold the 
book,” who was, to his great good luck, “on the Fund,” and who was 
looked upon as an infallible authority as to new pieces and first appear- 
ances: he never went to the theatre, but attended the performances 
through the intermediary of a newspaper, and always with a saving 
clause, disparaging to the present state of the drama, and laudatory of 
those glorious days when John Kemble and Jack Bannister, Joey Mun- 
den and Jerry Sneak Russell, flourished. In what manner of gyrations 
do people flourish, I wonder ?—angularly, or in curves, or in “ parabolic 
envelopes,” as that unexpected comet, the other day, is said to have 


done. 
Ah! let me no forget; there was an artist, too, at the chambers. 


His name was Clere ;—John Clere—nothing more. He was so desper- 
ately poor, and so painfully struggling an artist, that he should properly 
have lived in a garret, worn a threadbare black-velvet coat, continually 
smoked a short pipe, abused the Hanging Committee of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and the extortionate race of picture-dealers, and lain on his back 
all day on a flock-bed, waiting for patronage. He did nothing at all of 
the kind. Although not three-and-twenty years of age, he never smoked, 
and did not even wear a moustache; nor, although his hair was of an 
auburn hue, and abundant in quantity, did he part it down the middle, 
torture it into ringlets, or allow it to flow over the collar of his coat be- 
hind. He avowed, with much simplicity, that he was the son of a 
butcher at Norwich, that he had been bred at a charity-school, and, dis- 
liking the paternal calling, was on the eve of being apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, when he thought that he would come to London and see if he 
could earn a crust by the exercise of that taste for drawing which he had 
shown, chiefly in chalk and slate-pencil, from the very earliest days that 
he had worn a muffin-cap and leathers. At St. Wackleburga’s charity- 
school he had learned to read and write imperfectly ; all the rest he had 
taught himself. He was fortunate enough to arrive in the great town, a raw 
lad, in 1845, when there was a great railway mania. More iron roads were 
projected than there were towns and villages, almost, for them to connect 
with one another. Certain standing orders of Parliament had to be complied 
with, and certain maps and plans to be deposited at the offices of the Board 
of Trade, by midnight at a given date. These maps and plans were litho- 
graphed ; and lithographic dranghtsmen—nay, any ticket-writer who could 
make amark onstone or tracing-paper—were ata premium. John Clere went 
in with the rest to a great lithographer in the City about a fortnight before 
the great day. He had been dropping prospectuses down areas at a penny 
a-piece—every body, the lame, the halt, and the blind, found employment 
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in connection with railways in the famous “forty five :” beggars were 
directors, and alms-men members, of provisional committees—when a youth- 
ful acquaintance, engaged in the same pursuit, told him of the great run 
on lithographic draughtsmen. He remembered that he had once made 
a chalk drawing or two on stone of a popular churchwarden, and a new 
pump for a printer in Norwich, who had paid the clever charity boy a few 
shillings for his pains. He went with specimens of his proficiency, and a 
neatly-written character from the master of St. Wackleburga; who, good 
pedagogue, always predicted that John Clere would become either presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, or coach-painter in ordinary to her Majesty. 
The great lithographer cared nothing at all about his character, and very 
little about his specimens. He wanted hands. He gave every body achance 
who said that he understood map-drawing. If the neophyte made blots, 
and showed manifest incapability, he was forthwith turned out. If he was 
up to his work, he was paid five shillings an hour for it, and might go on 
drawing maps and plans all day and all night. John Clere had a litho- 
graphic pen put in his hand, a stone before him, and a map to copy 
from. He proved neat and expeditious ; and before a week was out his 
hire was raised to ten—to fifteen shillings an hour, to say nothing of re- 
freshments laid on gratis and supplied at discretion. He made junctions be- 
tween Stoke Pogis and Walton-on-the-Naze, with a branch to Stony Strat- 
ford, calling at Ashton-under-Lyne. He drew sections of the great Saddle- 
back tunnel, and the great Lough Swilly bridge, and the great Ben Nevis 
viaduct. Ah, if those halcyon days could have lasted for ever! They did not. 
The fixed day for delivery arrived. Cabs tore up to the Board of Trade, dis- 
gorging frantic engineers and foaming agentsladen with bolsters, with bales, 
with pillows of maps and plans. I suppose that not one-hundredth of those 
projected railways were ever completed, ever commenced indeed. How- 
ever, John Clere found himself the better for fifty pounds in hard cash 
when that memorable midnight-hour struck. He had secured, too, a 
friend in the lithographer, who saw his talent and admired his wondrous 
perseverance; but alas, while the lithographer had paid his workmen 
on the nail, the projecting companies neglected to pay the lithographer. 
The Stoke Pogis and Walton-on-the-Naze people, the Lough Swillyites 
and the Saddlebackians, owed him hundreds. He went bankrupt, and 
to the colony of Natal,.whence he wrote now and then to Joln Clere, 
advising him to save up money enough to emigrate to that flourishing 
settlement. 

John Clere had no luck for six years afterwards. He lived for a very 
long time on the fifty pounds the railway mania had brought him, and 
then sank down into a day-to-day fight for bread-and-cheese. When he 
could earn enough to buy bread with, he spent it in a subscription to a 
night-school in Frith Street, Soho, where he could draw from the “round,” 
or plaster casts from the antique; and hoped some day to be able to sub- 
scribe to another school, where he could draw from the living model. He 
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felt that he had every thing to learn, and so went on learning, and found 
his account in it. I wish that Mr. Samuel Smiles could have known John 
Clere. He would have added another chapter then to his good book on 
Self Help. 

John Clere could not paint much. He dreaded the idleness of com- 
panionship, and the temptations to mooning and day-dreaming of a studio. 
The steward was kind to him, and there being an unoccupied cabin at 
the top of the house with, fortunately, a window in it,—for the majority 
of the chambers only enjoyed a dim illumination from a common studio, 
—allowed him to go up there and try his hand at painting, which he 
did now and then, in a rough-and-ready fashion, with a board propped 
against a locker for an easel. He had a taste for medizval art too, and 
was dextrous at missal painting ; but those were long before the days of 
illuminating Art Union, and the missals would not bring in bread. He 
had a mingled scorn and loathing for the picture-dealers, and so did not 
devote himself to the production of the hasty oil sketches known as “ pot- 
boilers,” or the money-bringing daubs that turn up in cheap auctions. 
He cultivated a few of the rougher species of design, and lived by it, 
preferring mostly to work in the common reading-room below, where the 
poor old Dictionary-maker used sometimes to watch his labours in meek 
admiration ; and Clidger used to scowl at him because he had no griev- 
ances, and Tottlepot rail at him because he did not cultivate High Art, 
and had no sense of the Beautiful. He would have conciliated Tottlepot 
by listening to any amount of his poetry, which rather amused him than 
otherwise, but for a falling off of which you are speedily to hear. So he 
worked and worked, and sufficient for the day was the Humble Pie thereof. 
He drew cheap valentines ; he touched up portraits for cheap miniatures 

great is photography in the land now, but it was only a weak and suck- 

ling art then); he drew cartoons on wood of landaus, and electro-plate, 
and artificial limbs, and gentlemen measuring themselves with a view to 
being provided by cheap tailors at their provincial residences with exqui- 
sitely fitting habiliments,—the destination of most of which cartoons was 
the advertising columns of newspapers. And now and then he had a 
romance to illustrate for a cheap publisher, or a portrait to draw on stone, 
and was quite happy on about fifteen shillings a week, reserving any 
overplus for the development of a certain purpose, of which only his 
strong human will and the Power who had given it to him knew the 
purport. 

Pendragon had not been many days in the chambers before he struck 
up something like a friendship with this simple, quiet, earnest young man. 
But for his dread of eating that Humble Pie, of which the other partook 
every day quite contentedly, and even thankfully, he would have asked 
him to recommend him to any employment he knew of; but he re- 
frained; and John Clere, who had a habit of minding his own business, 
naturally thought that the parson had some private means, or that he 
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would not sit all day long reading books and biting his nails. Pendragon 
found out, little by little, that Clere took an interest in Church matters, 
and that he used to go to early service every morning to a certain cele- 
brated and much-decorated church in Wells Street, Oxford Street, and on 
Sundays to a fane even more highly decorated at Knightsbridge. He be- 
gan to hesitate whether it were not incumbent upon him—who had sacri- 
ficed so much for conscience’ sake—who had given up his curacy at 
Swordsley because he differed from the rector as to red crosses, and sur- 
plices, and brass work, and artificial flowers, and candlesticks—to hate 
this poor toiling young artist because he was a Puseyite, and confessed 
that he read Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints. But was hea Pusevite? 
Somehow Ruthyn had to own to himself that Jolin Clere did not talk as 
the Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe talked ; that he shared much more know- 
ledge and much more liberality than the aristocratic rector, that he 
seemed to have made a deep and earnest study of things which Ernest 
Geldthorpe—so his ex-curate thought—had only adopted as a fashion 
and a whim. “This Puseyism, or whatever it is,” said Pendragon, 
“has made yonder magnifico at Swordsley supercilious; it has made 
Magdalen Hill proud and disdainful; but it seems to have instilled into 
this young man only a profound humility, and a desire to go on learning 
good things.” It was easy to see that John Clere was no bigot. If he 
leant even Romewards, and on this Pendragon pressed him hard, but 
unavailingly, it was with no supine reliance. If he turned away from 
cant, and howling Boanergism, and the puly shabby piety which prompts 
some people, with no fear of the Mendicity Society before their eyes, to 
ve perpetually scrawling begging-letters to Heaven: not honest prayers, 
but selfish petitions based on good deeds they affect to have done but 
never have,—it was without intolerance and without severity. John Clere 
belonged to a little knot of theologians who lived quietly and contentedly 
at the chambers, and who, when Pendragon had been admitted to their 
intimacy, and had made up his mind not to hate the artist for his Pusey- 
ism, he discovered could agree excellently well among themselves. There 
was one of the hardest of Scotchmen, who had something to do with a 
Manchester warehouse, and who held by Crown-Court prophecy and 
Doctor Cumming. There was a mild old man in a large black stock and 
a larger black wig, and who, in-doors and out of doors, wore a blue cloak 
with a fur collar; who sat under a famous preacher, then wont to hold 
forth at a chapel inOxendon Street, Haymarket. He was slightly afraid, the 
mild old gentleman in the stock and wig used to remark, that the Doctor 
had Socinian tendencies ; but he could not help admiring his eloquence, 
and revering his truly practical piety. There was a Unitarian, who at- 
tended a place of worship where Gray’s Elegy or Campbell's Lust Man 
were occasionally sung by way of hymns, and whom Pendragon at first 
regarded with the kind of feeling with which Torquemada might have 
regarded a relapsed heretic, but who was nevertheless a very quiet, honest, 
God-fearing man, of grave conversation and blameless life. There was a 
VOL, III. c 
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Welsh Baptist, who had been an usher in a school; and a Methodist me- 
chanic from Lancashire. And these four, and John Clere, the Puseyite, 
and Ruthyn Pendragon, who had sacrificed so much for conscience’ sake, 
would sit and talk together seriously on new connections and old connec- 
tions, and orthodoxy and heterodoxy,—arguing closely and sternly too, but 
never quarrelling. Only one trifling squall troubled the tranquil sea of 
their daily discourse. There came a Calvinist, a town traveller, I think, 
for a firework manufacturer. He was well read, and a fluent speaker, 
and at first was a welcome addition to the little knot of those whom the 
censorious Clidger used to stigmatise as “ the Hypocrites,” and the satiri- 
cal Tottlepot deride as “the Saints.” But there was no eliminating the 
brimstone and saltpetre from the Calvinist. He would persist in main- 
taining that only the elect could be saved; that he was one of the elect, 
and that his companions were not. This was personal, and the quiet 
theologians of the chambers declined to argue further with him; and the 
Calvinist went away in dudgeon, to travel for fireworks among a people 
who had more grace. 

How happily Ruthyn Pendragon thought the days would pass if he 
could continue to dwell among these tranquil and charitably minded men. 
But, alack, the silver sands of his purse were fast running out. He had 
now only a few shillings left, and the dreadful alternative of Humble Pie 
or Starvation stared him in the face. 


Cuaprer XXII. 


WOMAN’S WORK. 

Onyx Square, Tyburnia, was itself again. The auriferous tide had 
once more its ebb and flow between Beryl Court and the mansion of 
Mammon ; and splendour, if not gaiety, resumed its reign in the domains 
of Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. 

The Baronet had come home for the London season, Lady Gold- 
thorpe with him; and Miss Magdalen Hill had come up from The 
Casements to join her adopted mother. Sir Jasper’s health, said Dr. 
Sardonix, was entirely restored. It was a mercy—it was a blessing, 
quoth Dr. Sardonix. If it were not impertinent to say, neatly observed 
the Physician, that one to whom Society owed so much owed something 
likewise to Society, he, the Doctor, could state, that his distinguished 
patient was perfectly prepared to discharge that debt. His place had 
long been vacant, but he was now ready to fill it again, and would do 
so, as worthily as ever. 

This was very neat language, and from a courtly doctor who had num- 
bers of distinguished patients to conciliate, came very appropriately ; but 
it was not the less alie. Perhaps Society could not get on without such 
elegant untruths: at any rate, they are told every day of Society’s life, and, 
in Society, prosper exceedingly. “There is not the slightest foundation,” 
says the Morning Smoother, “for the absurd statement to which an un- 
scrupulous contemporary just gave currency, that the pecuniary embarrass- 
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ments of a certain gallant officer in the Household Brigade have led to 
his quitting the country in a precipitate manner.” It is perfectly well 
known at all Captain De Loos’ clubs that he has been cheating at cards, 
that the usurers refuse to renew any more of the Captain’s bills, and, 
tired of large interests, uproariously demand their principal in full. The 
Captain is rusticating at Kissingen, whence he will speedily remove to 
some northern clime, where extradition treaties with England are not 
known ; for, lo, in a scandalous trial in the Common Pleas steps into the 
witness-box De Loos’ great chum, Viscount Groomporter, and maketh 
oath and sweareth that the signatures to half-a-dozen bills of exchange, 
which the Captain has been getting discounted as accepted by his lord- 
ship, are none of his handwriting. Not a word of truth, I can assure 
you, in the story about the fracas between Lord Raffborough and his 
wife, Tom Soapley—that eminent professor of the art of making things 
comfortable—is instructed to say to any body who will believe him. But 
nobody will believe him, for the reason that it is perfectly well known 
that Lord Raffborough has broken Lady Ratffborough’s cache- peigne, 
and very nearly her head into the bargain, with a champagne-bottle, and 
that her Ladyship has run away with Signor Mercandotti, the music- 
master. 

Nobody who heard Dr. Sardonix believed a word that he said about 
Sir Jasper Goldthorpe’s complete restoration to health. Every body could 
see that Mammon looked exceedingly ill and exceedingly shaky. In- 
deed, some went so far as to say that the Baronet’s lengthened tour on 
the Continent was all a pretence, and that he had been sojourning in a 
private lunatic asylum. Still it was a kind and charitable thing for Dr. 
Sardonix to trot about town reporting his entire convalescence; and 
Society, to say nothing of Mammon, was very grateful to him for it. 
When Madame de Genlis’s Palace of Truth is built, the window-blind — 
makers will all realise rapid fortunes. 

However, Dr. Sardonix’s amiable fictions notwithstanding, there was 
no denying that pomp and luxury had reasserted themselves in Onyx 
Square. If the dead man, and the awful circumstances of his death, 
were not, and could never be, forgotten, his remains, at least, were in- 
terred in a pompous catafalque, and he was mourned for beneath veils of 
gold-and-silver tissue. His mother still wore mourning for him; still shed 
tears when, routing among the drawers of her dressing-table, or in some 
of her woman’s hiding-places,—and what woman has not a hiding-place ? 
—she came upon some boyish memento of him who was gone, never to 
return :—now a glove, now the agate-mounted whip he had with his first 
pony, now a school theme, beautifully engrossed over faintly-ruled lines, 
and elaborately flourished with swans and cherubims by the writing-mas- 
ter attached to the well-known classical establishment of Dr. Budds, 
Broomley Heath, Birchshire. These and dozens other things—his epau- 
lette-box, the cashmere shawl and ivory chessmen he had sent her from 
India, a rough pen-and-ink drawing he had made of himself in canton- 
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ments, in white jacket and pith hat, lounging in a rocking-chair, smoking 
a monstrous Trichinopoly cheroot, with a glass of brandy pawnee be- 
side him,—all these were so many mute but eloquent disclaimers of the 

possibility of his ever quite fading away from the memory of his parents. 

We can’t get rid of these awfully silent legacies of the dead, these whis- 

pers from beyond the grave. Poor Lady Goldthorpe did not lose the 

memory of her sorrow, but she ceased to dwell upon it; she only bethought 
herself of it with a chastened sadness: the image of the lost son was as 
that of a country visited long, long ago, of which only the dim outline is 
permanent in the mind, but which now and again, and in a transient 

manner, starts up distinct and vivid. Moreover she was a cheerful woman 

by nature, and her susceptibilities were not of the keenest. Heartily grieve 
as she might, sorrow seldom spoilt her appetite: she might cry over her 
dinner, but she was rarely so wretched as to go utterly dinnerless. New 
cares, new preoccupations, conspired, however, about this time to cast a 
shade over Lady Goldthorpe’s generally beaming temperament. The 
chief care was her husband’s infirm state of health, coupled with an un- 
easy sensation that he was brooding over some deep and secret sorrow, to 
which the loss of his son was comparatively trifling. What it was she 
did not know; but that there was something lying dark in his path— 
something evil lowering over his head—her womanly instinct persuaded 
her. 

“My Goldy usen’t to take on so,” she would remark to the confiden- 
tial Cashman. “ He’s had troubles enough in his time, poor dear; but 
he always got over them, and was as merry as a grig’ a fortnight after- 
wards. He’s had losses and people to worrit him; but he never seemed 
so down as he is now. Depend upon it, Cash,”’—Lady Goldthorpe had 
a pleasant liking for abbreviation,—“ there’s more in it than either of us 
think for. What vexes me most is, that he never tells me any thing. 
He used to tell me every thing; and now he has scarcely a word to 
throw at a dog.” 

In Mrs. Cashman’s mind there was one prime and fundamental root 
for all human evil. It was not money which Mrs, Cashman, who had 
saved a comfortable little peculium of her own, so stanchly held to be 
the root of all good, The fons et origo of all misery and disaster had in 
her philosophy an intimate and inseparable connection with the human 
abdomen and the human liver. She considered the two as identical, and 
seldom mentioned one without the other. 

“ P’raps its the stommick, my lady,” she suggested. ‘ P’raps its the 
boil” (Mrs. Cashman always called the biliary secretion the “ boil”) 
“that’s the matter with the poor dear gentleman.” 

“Cashman,” replied her mistress, with decision, but without acri- 
mony, “you're a fool. Sir Jasper never had any thing the matter with 
his liver. Bless his heart, he could digest a saddle and bridle for break- 
fast, and a copper stewpan for dinner. No, Cash; there’s something 
else. It’s something in the City that troubles my— 
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“The fun’s, my lady, maybe,” meekly hinted the rebuked house- 
keeper. 

“ Ay, the Funds, or the National Debt, or the Bank Stocks, or the 
what’s-his-names,” pursued Lady Goldthorpe snappishly. “Drat the 
City ; I wish there had never been such a place as the City, I do de- 
clare, though we were as poor as church-mice before we went there, and 
got all our money out of it. The City! bother the City; it’s the bane 
of every woman’s life. If your husband comes home as cross as two sticks, 
and as surly as a bear with a sore head, things are sure to have been 
going contrariwise in the City. If you wish him to take you to Greenwich 
or Richmond, he’s got an appointment in the City. If he comes home 
at two in the morning, with one collar up and the other down, and a 
lighted cigar-end in his waistcoat-pocket, he’s been meeting a friend in 
the City. Ifyou want the horses, he’s going to take them into the City. 

_It’s all City, City, City, though it’s made us as rich as Water Creases” 
(presumably Croesus) ; ‘and I wish the City was at Jericho, that I’m 
sure I do.” 

I wonder how many ladies of my acquaintance are of the same 
opinion with Lady Goldthorpe,—albeit they may express their thoughts in 
language slightly more refined. 

These were the cares of the wife of Mammon. Her preoccupations 
were to find a wife for her son Ernest, and a husband for her adopted 
child Magdalen Hill. 

“T don’t see why they shouldn’t come together now poor dear Hugh’s 
gone,” she reasoned to herself. ‘ Her fortun’ would join very nicely with 
Ernest ; they’re both clever, and pious, and charitable, and they’d make 
a very pretty pair. Ah, but would they? Would they agree, I wonder? 
He’s proud, and she’s proud. He’s got a will of his own, and so has she ; 
and when pride and pride come together, Old Scrateh comes and sits bod- 
kin.”—You must really excuse Lady Goldthorpe’s want of refinement, but 
you must remember that she was of humble extraction, and had once been 
the wife of a small shopkeeper.—“ No, I’m afraid the match wouldn’t do. 
As for Ernest, I must and will marry him off before he’s a year older; but 
Magdalen—I don’t think she would have any body, if he was Emperor of 
Japan, and had a mint of money : ‘I wear the weeds of a virgin widow,’ 
she told me yesterday.. Stuff and nonsense. Girls ought to be married, 
particular when they have plenty of money. I hadn’t any money when 
Goldy married me. I had but two frocks,—a brown merino, and a silver- 
gray lustring for Sundays,—and I was as happy as the day was long. But 
Maggy loved Hugh too dearly to be false to his memory; so she said. 
Ah, Hugh, Hugh! poor dear Hugh! We shall meet in Heaven, where 
the wicked cease from worritin’, and there’s no more bother, and the 
weary are nice and comfortable.” 

This was the usual burden of the good woman’s complaints, and al- 
though she misquoted the sacred text she thoroughly believed in it. 

There were more persons in Onyx House besides Lady Goldthorpe and 
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the confidential Cashman who shrugged surmises and whispered misgiv- 
ings about Sir Jasper’s altered manner, his bowed and drooping head, his 
anxious face. His footmen noticed it; but as it did not affect their wages, 
their uniform, or their hair-powder, they did not trouble their ineffabilities 
about it, much. Argent, Sir Jasper’s body-servant, remarked it. Argent 
was a shrewd man, and ventured to sound Mr. Drossleigh, the financial 
factotum, who still came backwards and forwards between Onyx Square 
and Beryl Court, Sir Jasper’s ill-health frequently compelling him to ab- 
sent himself for days together from business. Argent did this with great 
fear and trembling; but Mr. Drossleigh did not, as he expected, reprove 
him with any extraordinary sternness. 

“Tt’s no business of yours, and none of mine, Argent, for the matter of 
that,” he remarked, “and it would be worth both our situations if Sir 
Jasper found us out prying into his affairs; but between you and me, 
his goings-on puzzle me quite as much as they do you. I suppose we 
both see about as much of him, you in your way, and I in mine. I can’t 
understand what’s up, Argent. There’s something in the wind, and that’s 
the truth. I do hope that Sir Jasper hasn’t got into any trouble about a 
bit of white muslin.” 

For, as the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the confidential Cashman was to 
imagine that there could be no trouble without a derangement of the 
stomach and liver, so did the confidential Drossleigh attribute every moral 
and physical ailment to one source—namely, to white muslin ; otherwise, 
the womankind enveloped therein. Mr. Drossleigh was a confirmed 
misogynist, and those familiar with his personal history affirmed that in 
early life he had been the victim of a subtle adventuress habitually wear- 
ing white muslin, who, having decoyed him into presenting her with his 
portrait, and addressing to her some absurd versicles, in which “utter” 
rhymed with “ butter,” and “ pledge” with “ edge,” had, on his declining 
to purchase a special license and make a handsome settlement upon her 
forthwith, brought an action for breach of promise of marriage against 
him, and recovered damages to the extent of three hundred and fifty 
pounds. Drossleigh paid the damages and costs, and thenceforth looked 
with an evil eye on white muslin, constantly traducing the wearers of 
that textile fabric, and ascribing to their agency all woe that is worked 
beneath the sun. Nor did Sir Jasper Goldthorpe’s condition escape the 
notice and the comments of two young ladies at that time resident in his 
mansion. Magdalen Hill saw his sorrow, and grieved. Letitia Salusbury 
saw Magdalen’s grief in a stronger light than even she did Sir Jasper’s, 
and sympathised with her to the full. ‘They were not a very well-assorted 
pair. Magdalen was as little communicative as ever ; and her frank and 
voluble companion was compelled to judge mostly by inference of that 
which was passing in the mind of her taciturn companion. 

IT have said that they were ill-assorted. Seldom, perhaps, were two 
young ladies brought together who had so few tastes in common, or who 
seemed so widely to diverge in their views and dispositions. Magdalen 
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grew sterner and more ascetic, so to speak, every day. In a few cold 
words she told her friend that she, Magdalen, had long neglected her 
duties; that she had long been blind to her responsibilities; but that her 
eyes were at length opened, and that she was determined to discharge 
the task which she knew devolved upon her, and to which she felt that 
she was called. 

“What is the task, Meg ?”—Miss Salusbury persisted in addressing 
Miss Hill in the least refined diminutives.—‘‘ What is the duty? What 
are the responsibilities? Have you got any bills to take up, like the 
young men in the Heavies whom one knew at Swordsley? Are you 
obliged to get up early in the morning for drill, or stable-duty? Do you 
want to go to matins at St. Barnabas, or, better still, at the Oratory at 
Brompton? Or do you feel it your solemn vocation to wear a horse-hair 
next your skin, and whip yourself three times a day, like St. Catharine of 
Sienna, or the saints and martyrs you are always painting ?” 

Ah, those saints and martyrs !—’tis the writer who puts in the interlo- 
cutory. How we have degenerated from the fine old times of mace- 
ration and mortification! ‘The saintesses of old wore horse-hair che- 
misettes: our modern devotees only wear them in the form of crino- 
line skirts. The primitive pietists scourged themselves with wire: 
the saints of Belgravia make the wire into “cages,” to distend their 
skirts withal. 

“T think,” Miss Hill calmly answered, “that I have painted saints 
and martyrs enough. I hope to look henceforth at those holy exemplars 
from quite a different point of view. I have done with those vanities of 
gold and vellum and gaudiness.” 

“ Ah, I thought what it was coming to. I guessed what was going 
to happen. A narrow cell, a hard pallet, a crucifix, a rosary, a skull, a 
big book, and a pair of shears for your back hair ;—all is vanity, that’s it. 
You are going to take the veil.” 

“T have no such intentions. Although the communion by which I 
hold recognises, under certain circumstances, the excellence and useful- 
ness of the monastic system; although conventual institutions, properly 
modified, are not wholly foreign to my views on Church matters,—I look 
at utter seclusion from the world, and denial of the claims which the world 
has upon our services, as selfish and hypocritical. When I feel that I can 
no longer do good, I may think again “of becoming a nun.’ 

“T dare say you've thought of it over and over again; as it is, you’re 
a walking Lady Abbess. I'm half afraid that you'll codes me to be 
bricked up for my sins in the wall of Tattersall’s yard. Charmingly edi- 
fying it would be ; ; just like Constance de Beverley in Marmion. Fancy 
the skeleton of Lord Chalkstonehengist’s daughter being discovered fifty 
years hence standing bolt upright in a niche made in the bricks and mor- 
tar: nothing on her but some mouldy grave-clothes, nothing beside her 
but an empty pitcher.” 

“ You jest upon every thing, Letitia.” 
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“T jest upon monks and nuns, because I believe the vast majority of 
the tales told about them to be silly trash. Do you think I believe all 
those old women’s fables about dungeons, and living sepulchres, and iron 
rods, and clanking chains, and the like? Constance de Beverley’s niche 
was in all probability a rabbit-hutch. I’ve no patience with your monks 
and your nuns, and the stupid girls who allow artful priests to caricature 
nowadays horrors that never existed. Convents in England are not, and 
never will be any more but a caricature. Abroad you have the genuine 
article,—and what is it? Do you think it’s all midnight chanting and 
mortifying of the flesh? I knew a girl at school in Paris who had been 
brought up at the Sacré Cosur. She said that the young nuns did no- 
thing out of class-hours but talk scandal and abuse the abbess, and that 
the old ones were always taking snuff and quarrelling as to who made 
the best preserves and the nicest cherry-brandy. I believe they’re all 
the same, monks and nuns, and that they’d all be much better if they 
could go across country a bit, and back a horse now and then for a 
trifle.” 

“ And the Sisters of Charity ?” 

“ Well, they’re bricks; that I'll admit. When we were staying in 
Brussels, there were some good girls, called Petites Saurs des Pauvres, 
who not only nursed the poor, but went out begging for them. Only 
imagine a young lady by birth and education going oyt every morning 
in a donkey-cart full of tin-cans, and begging broken meat and tea-leaves 
from liotel to iotel. There’s no kissing the pavement, no thrashing one- 
self, and no midnight chanting among the Sisters of Charity or the 
Petites Sccurs, you may be sure; and I don’t see why there should be 
any among the nuns, or the monks either.” 

So the Honourable Letitia Salusbury said, thinking herself exceedingly 
wise in her generation. She had been to Brussels. She may have visited 
Louvain. I wonder whether she had ever heard of a certain Monastery 
of the Fathers of Good-Works, at a place called Hoogendracht? 

Miss Salusbury, however, outspoken as she was, by no means re- 
garded Magdalen’s expression of opinion as to the laxity with which her 
duties had hitherto been performed with any thing approaching: aversion 
or contempt. She respected her friend. She was glad to recognise in 
her superior qualities of mind, and a stronger sense of rectitude. It might 
not be within poor Letitia’s power to understand the purport of Magdalen’s 
mission ; but she could admire her for the inflexible manner in which she 
began to carry it out. 

If the heiress had consulted her own tastes, and had been selfish 
enough to have her own way now that she had come to be the guest of 
the Mammon family in Onyx Square, she would have employed her time 
in a very different manner to that which made the programme traced out 
for Miss Hill. For operas, or balls, or concerts, Miss Salusbury did not 
much care; but she was very fond of the theatre; she was fonder of the 
park; she delighted in what she called “jollifications,” whether those 
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jollifications took place at flower-shows, at public breakfasts, or at pic-nics. 
Mundane entertainments of that description did not enter into the social 
scheme of Miss Magdalen Hill. She did not insist upon Letitia’s aceompany- 
ing her in her daily pilgrimage, but she looked sadder and graver than 
her wont when the other manifested a disinclination to join her; and so, 
with a good-humoured protest against the whole thing being immensely slow 
and a great—I am afraid she said a confounded—bore, she went willingly 
enough whithersoever she was led. As to Lady Goldthorpe, she declared 
point blank that she couldn’t be bothered with Magdalen’s whims and 
fancies, and that she would be glad enough to give any money to the 
little beggars and the destitute crossing-sweepers, but would prefer not 
to cultivate their personal acquaintance. ‘Go along with the likes of 
such ragamuffins.” Such was Lady Goldthorpe’s more expressive locu- 
tion. 

Magdalen and Letitia did however “ go along,” and mingle with not 
only the likes of the classes just alluded to, but among men, women, 
and children of even lower degrees. Each morning was devoted to the 
exploration of the wretchedest—often of the most depraved—haunts of 
London. They entered hovels, and passed through scenes, and conversed 
with and succoured miserable beings, such as even the clergyman, the 
city missionary, and the police-officer seldom saw—such as the sunlight 
seldom glanced upon. Their reception was various. Sometimes the in- 
quiries they made were received with respect; the relief they gave, with 
gratitude. Sometimes, but not seldom, they were met by sullen denials, 
by hypocritical lies, by rudeness, and abuse. But Magdalen went on her 
way, and the more rebuffs she met with seemed the more determined not 
to swerve from her appointed path. 

Tt was not all black and dismal, however; now and then they visited 
some place where there was brightness and cheerfulness and hope. Now 
it was a training school, a ragged school, a school of industry, or cookery, 
or housekeeping; now the workroom of some associated seamstresses ; 
now a new and improved habitation for the poor. 

“There is a place,” Magdalen Hill said one morning, “ which I have 
never visited, and about which ”? (she mentioned some philanthropic 
bishop or nobleman’s name) “has often talked to me. It is a kind of 
model lodging-house,—not exactly for the poor, but persons of the male 
sex very reduced in circumstances, or struggling hard against adversity. 
Shall we go there, Letitia ?” 

“‘ Any where,” answered Miss Salusbury blithely; “any thing for a 
change after the sweeps and the beggars. What's the place called, 
Maggy ?” 

“Tt is called,” Miss Hill answered, referring to her list for the day, 
“the Monmouth Chambers, and is situated somewhere in Soho; we will 
drive there at once.” 
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The Mill-Child’s Last Dream.* 


I. 
Wauat time the mill-room’s dusty gloom 
Was fleck’d with sunset’s yellow bars, 
She lean’d against the noisy loom 
That thrill’d her with its ceaseless jars: 
A childish form and childish face, 
Whereon the purpling twilight play’d, 
And round about its lowly grace 
A lustrous limning softly made, 
And touch’d her cheek with rosy tinge, 
And crown’d with gold her loosen’d hair, 
And trimm’d her russet robe with fringe 
More royal than a queen might wear. 


II. 

From earliest gray of morning’s dawn 

To wintry evening’s welcome bound, 
Ifer childhood’s trembling fleece was drawn 

Through Toil’s unvarying spindle-round : 
A dreary web of weary hours, 

A dizzy whirl of noisy days, 
With here and there some wayside-flowers, 

And here and there some Sabbath lays. 
Of little worth in worldly count, 

Of little space in human scan ; 
A fraction in that large amount 

Of matter, merchandise, and —man. 


Il. 
Beneath the drone of belt and shaft, 
And ’wildering whir of tireless wheels, 
The child had plied her simple craft 
All day among the mazy reels. 


* In the terrfble catastrophe of the Pemberton Mills, in Laurence, Massachusetts, 
six hundred operatives were involved in the fall of the buildings, and nearly two- 
thirds of the number killed or maimed. One young girl of ten years had fallen 
asleep at her loom, and was afterwards discovered to be alive among the ruins, 
wedged in by the machinery in such a manner as to defy extrication. She lingered 
several hours, and was heard singing with her last breath some simple Sabbath 
melodies. 
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And now, as evening glooms o’ercrept, 
Her fluttering pulse grew strangely still; 
And half she waked and half she slept 
Midst all the noises of the mill ; 
And half forgot the whir of wheels, 
And lumbering roll of whirling drums, 
And bobbin’s clack, through labouring creels, 
And restless throstle’s bird-like hums ! 


IV. 


The air grew rich from floor to roof 

With fleecy sheen of sunset bloom; 
In lustrous warp and gorgeous woof 

It shimmereJ from each golden loom. 
The wheels went round with drowsy croon, 


The throstles sang like linnets rare; 
The spindles whirl’d in rhythmic tune, 

Like swallows twittering through the air. 
No more shut in with walls of brick, 

The mill through gardens seem’d to spread ; 
And round its base the grass grew thick, 

With lilies white and roses red. 


Vv. 

With roses red and lilies white, 

All sweetly paved as gardens be ; 
And arch’d above with sapphire light, 

And wanton’d o'er by breezes free ! 
And all the mill-girls singing were, 

And all the children weaving flowers ; 
And, oh ! no overseer was there, 

And none kept time-book of the hours ! 

The mill-girls sang with voices clear, 

, With cadence sweet and tender swell, 
As if *twere Sunday all the year, 

And every one forgot—the BELL ! 


VI. 

With iron throb and brazen thrill, 

With shivering pause and quivering clang 
As if through all the shuddering mill 

Some tortur’d engine roared and rang. 
That iron Bett !—God help us all !— 

No more ’twill wake the slumbering child : 
A harsher tongue, an angrier call, 

Alarmed her soul with terrors wild ; 
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With sudden swirl from roof to base, 

And violent throes through wall and beam, 
The huge mill, surging from its place, 

Sank earthward—crumbling like her dream ! 


VII, 

With all its weight of looms and mules, 
And all its wealth of woven rolls, 

And shuttle-frames and cards and spools, 
And—twice three hundred human souls ! 

Through plunging wall and yawning floor, 
Destruction’s shuttles fiercely sped, 

And downward whirled, with dreadful roar, 
The warp of Quick, the woof of Dead ! 

Destroyed! O World, compute the Loss ! 
Insured ! O World, the Gain record ! 

Man reckoneth for his shattered dross ; 
But who for these dumb souls, O Lord ? 


VIII. 
Great wrecks of ponderous spinning-gear, 
Of ruin’d wealth a wildering store ! 
And underneath,—O stony bier !— 
What woful weight of death it bore !— 
Poor rent and mangled human shreds, 
And tattered folds of heart and brain; 
Poor tangled skeins of mortal threads, 
New-woven in webs of fiery pain; 
For up and down crept serpent-flames, 
Among those deepening prison-glooms, 
And trailed around the iron frames, 
And coiled above the blood-stained looms ! 


IX. 
O dreaming child !—awake thou art! 
I hear thy small voice rippling low, 
Through singing brain and dancing heart, 
Like murmuring brooklet’s liquid flow. 
In fiery clasp of martyr’s doom, 
She heard the throstles, whistling still, 


And saw the sunset’s purple bloom 

Slant downward through the dusky mill; 
But all below like churchyard seemed, 

With long green grasses thickly spread; 
And underneath the turf (she dreamed) 

Were lilies white and roses red. 
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x. 


Her lips with scorching vapours crisped, 

And hands uplifted from the blaze, 
Her mother’s prayers she sweetly lisped, 

And sang the hymns’of Sabbath days: 
Till all the dreadful world of pain 

Seem'd brooded o’er by tenderest balm, 
And dove-like pinions fanned her brain, 

And whispering voices joined her psalm; 
For all the mill-girls singing were, 

And all the children weaving flowers, 
And Heaven was shimmering through the air, 

Where—none kept time-book of the hours! 


XI. 

O busy Hands! O weary Feet! 

O Eyes! consumed by daily tears! 
O Heart of Toil! I hear thy beat 

Through all the immemorial years. 
For strangers’ bread, in strangers’ band, 

O Giant Slave! thou grindest still: 
The Nazarite of our Christian land,— 

A blinded Samson of the Mill! 
Still bow’d and bruised like him of old, 

Still crush’d and slain with murderous walls, 
Still scorn’d by Dacon’s priests,—behold !— 

The Christian to the Hebrew calls! 
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‘Summer Days, 


Ly1n@ on my back under one of the magnificent old trees in Windsor 
Park on a sultry day in June, giving myself up to the thousand peaceful 
influences of the chequered shade above me, the clear sky in the distance, 
the soft air, the blessed stillness broken but by the bird’s song,—lying 
here supine, indolent, happy, I thought that I could write an essay on “Sum- 
mer Days,” and straightway fell a thinking over my subject and its tone, 
and arranging in my own mind its composition and treatment. So many 
pleasant memories of bygone times rose before me during these cogita- 
tions, that I began to feel I was progressing satisfactorily, and to hope 
that I might perhaps be enabled to convey to the readers of Zemple Bar 
some portion of my ownenjoyment. The subject seemed to me one on which 
I might gossip in a desultory manner, and the tone of which, though ne- 
cessarily somewhat egotistical, must, from its nature, be broad and healthy, 
affording little opportunity for the exhibition of that twopenny cynicism 
and petty whining jealousy, which, as I think, we are most of us now-a- 
days too apt to ape, and which crops out like a foul weed in the pretty 
sparkling parterre of our periodical literature. 

So during the remainder of that glorious day—my two dear com- 
panions knowing my love of silence in the country, and kindly humoring 
my fancy—I was chewing the cud of my thought, and revolving in my 
mind how best I could express my feelings. No place could have been 
more favourable for such rumination: the majestic avenues of the Park 
stretching far away, and crowned in the distance by the gray stern old 
Castle; “the innumerable ear and tail” of the deer “twinkling” in the 
luxuriant fern; farther on the placid, broad Virginia Water, bordered by 
a velvety lawn, inviting more repose and limb-stretching; the solemn 
quiet, the stillness that could be felt,—all helped me in my purpose. 
Dining in a hot room of the “ White Hart” at Windsor, though grateful, 
was perhaps a little antagonistic to my sentimental state; but there must 
have been revivifying influence in the ice-bound fire of the sparkling 
Moselle, as I mounted my “‘ Summer Days” hobby again immediately on 
entering the train, and rode it all the way to town. 

But before I went to bed that night, I took from a little book-case 
placed handy to my easy chair, and filled only with special favourites,— 
read and re-read, opening at well-remembered passages, pencil-scored and 
worn,—a volume of Essays, written by one whom I am so happy as to call 
my friend; and in the second series of the Recreations of that Country 
Parson, whose charming writings are so well known to and so loved by 
all who appreciate a rare combination of talent and simplicity, of healthy 
judgment and elegant taste,—in this volume I found an article, the sub- 
stance of which I knew, though I bad forgotten its title, headed “Con- 
cerning Summer Days.” 
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This was any thing but pleasant. True, I could have retained the 
subject-matter of the essay; but then I should have had to change the 
title, and this I should have been very sorry to do, as the title had sug- 
gested the subject, and though consisting but of twd*short words, seemed 
to have grown and expanded as I worked out my theory, and arranged 
my little plot in my mind. So I finally decided upon writing the paper 
and using the title as I originally intended. I felt sure that my good 
friend, the original inventor, would not accuse me of “ the untradesman- 
like falsehood” of endeavouring to palm off my article as “ the same con- 
cern ;” and I knew equally well that the public would very speedily ap- 
preciate the difference between us. At the other establishment, ladies 
and gentlemen, you will find scholarship which has ripened under the 
most peaceful and happy influences, great sweetness of heart developed 
in the exercise of the holiest of callings, much natural geniality expressed 
in admirable language, and penned at the writer's leisure; here, I can- 
not offer you any of these qualities, nor indeed any thing save a few 
quaint recollections of bygone days. Still, such as they are, here they 
are: if the chance perusal of this paper sends any one to the Recreations, 
it will not have been written in vain; and if my friend’s name were 
Laertes (it isn’t! the “Rev. Laertes” scarcely sounds clerical !), I would 
say to him : 

“Tl be your foil, Laertes: in mine ignorance 


Your skill shall, like a star in the darkest night, 
Stick fiery off, indeed.” 


Early Summer Days do not recur to me very pleasantly ; indeed, I 
have a vivid remembrance of their various discomforts. Heavens! what 
miseries children go through, which in later life we are able to prevent! 
Childhood the happiest time, indeed! The mere matter of thirst entirely 
destroys that illusion for me. A very hot summer afternoon, in a stifling 
classroom, the windows on the Wardour-Street-antique principle, only 
opening’ a little way, and that under a complicated arrangement of rope 
and pulley unknown to the smaller boys; a terrific glare from the gravelled 
playground and the fives wall immediately opposite ; two or three besotted 
bluebottles very much delighted with the Macassered head of a young gen- 
tleman, evidently his mamma’s pet ; various boys, in different stages of 
sleepiness, grinding up the dead languages in very mill-borse fashion ; an 
usher, with his Master’s gown pushed as far down his back as possible, 
listening wearily to a young gentleman’s objections to hear Lydia’s praises 
of Telephus’s rosy neck (as mentioned by the poet Horace); and—a maniac. 
Myself, the last mentioned, tormented with a raging thirst which I had 
no opportunity of slaking, having had one half-pint of a curious decoc 
tion humorously designated beer with my dinner, having taken a great 
deal of violent exercise since, and seeing no chance of further drink for at 
least a couple of hours. Iam certain that my early days were greatly 
overshadowed by this dreadful thirst. At a preparatory school we used 
to take long walks in the summer afternoons along broad glaring country 
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roads, covered with flying squadrons of blinding dust-clouds, which blew 
down our wretched throats, and was never laid until the advent of the evening 
milk-and-water. How used to envy the labourers on the settles outside 
the public-houses, wifing their heated brows with the never-failing blue-cot- 
ton handkerchief with white spots, carried in the crown of the hat, and plung- 
ing their seething faces into the frothing porter-pot; the Irish harvest- 
men, who would rest from their toil as our dull little procession passed by 
the hedge, and would look at us wonderingly, draining meanwhile some 
battered tin flask or miniature wooden barrel; the horses, who so tho- 
roughly enjoy their drink, taking one long draught, then raising their 
heads from the trough, looking round, and re-burying their noses in the 
water! Sunday afternoons, too, of Summer Days, stand out dismally. 
Dinner of cold roast beef (no hot meat, nothing so sinful), at one o’clock, 
flanked with salads of the most pungent mustard and cress, prepared with 
a singularly titillating and thirst-inspiring sauce. Then a course of re- 
ligious book called (if I remember rightly) Theophilus Anglicanus, very 
orthodox, very erudite, and not particularly intelligible; then a rasping 
head-brushing; then to church. Ah, the stivy pew, with such scanty 
allotted space even for one’s then littleness of limb; the hot afternoon 
sun, unchecked by blind of any sort, glaring down upon our devoted little 
heads; the occasional glimpse of the green churchyard, with its heaving 
billows of graves, and its band of bold but common children playing 
about, and stinging us “ young gentlemen” into jealousy by their freedom; 
the dreary monotonous voice of the clergyman hammering away on sub- 
jects to us utterly incomprehensible; the gradual oblivion of all passing 
around and about us; the impotent attempts to keep awake; the sudden 
nod forward, from which we started up into a momentary state of preter- 
natural activity ; and then the happy two minutes’ excursion into Dream- 
land, from which we were suddenly recalled by the sharp dig of the 
usher’s knuckles into the tenderest portion of our spinal anatomy! 
Summer Days of artist and student life in Germany! grand days these, 
full of glorious indolence and insouciance, redolent of youth and health 
and high spirits, and carelessness of the world’s opinion. Not very par- 
ticular about dress then, about the cut of the velvet lounging-coat or the 
plaid trousers; utterly ignorant of Piver’s gloves, or indeed of gloves of 
any kind; very loose about the throat, and not very starched about the be- 
haviour. Mornings passed in lounging from studio to studio,—in watching 
the glorious “ Lenore” grow beneath Lessing’s magic pencil, in listening to 
old Hildebrandt’s lectures on art and recollections of bygone maestri, in 
sitting for an atrocious caricature of an “ Englander” (plaid trousers, 
telescope, Murray’s Handbook, bouledogue, and all complete), sketched 
by Karl in black and white crayon on the wall of his atelier, in uninter- 
mittent pipe-smoking every where and with all. Afternoons in the blue 
vine-clad mountains, or in the thick pine-forests, with two or three 
chosen companions, talking, not the metaphysical stuff which English 
novelists would fain make pass current as the stock conversation of all 
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German youth, but pleasant quips and cranks, and scandal about our 
friends, or romance—romance in which, O mihi preteritos! we then firmly 
believed. Then to coffee in some pleasant public garden, where the 
simple German matrons and frauleins, by no means unattractive, with 
their deep blue eyes, their hands which, instead of “offering early 
flowers,” bore knitting-needles and stocking-wool, and their masses of 
light hair, moved pleasantly among us. Then for a swim with the 
stream in the rapid Rhine, and then the abends essen. The supper at 
the students’ Kneipe,—the steaming portion of reh-bok, the hiiring-salad, 
the Bairisch bier,—the mighty pipes, the madcap frolics of the Biirschen; 
and the walk homeward in the mellow moonlight, a mob of fantastically- 
dressed lads, with their arms round each other’s necks, with sweetly-at- 
tuned voices, 
“ Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song.” 

I lay down my pen after writing these words; and, as I contrast the 
scenes which have risen before me with the enormous respectability of my 
present life, with all its tax-paying, church-going, and society-fearing asso- 
ciations, I can scarcely believe that such things ever have been. And yet 
this feeling must be common to us all. The grave shovel-hatted dean, 
who takes his daughters up to Commemoration, as he hears the shouting 
on the river’s banks, and sees the panting crew pass by, their oars flash- 
ing in the evening sun, must recollect when he felt proud of pulling 
stroke in the Brasenose boat, ay, even prouder than he does now of having 
written that crushing pamphlet on Hssays and Reviews. The mid- 
dle-aged solicitor, in excellent practice, cannot find it in his heart to be 
savage with his articled clerk, who drops into Gray’s Inn at noon with 
bleared eyes and a rather shaky hand, when he thinks of himself as the 
young boy who came up from Gloucestershire, and thought it the height 
of honour to be introduced by a fellow-clerk to Mr. Rhodes of the Cider 
Cellars, some twenty years ago. The subtle editor smiles somewhat 
grimly as he runs his pen through an extra bitterly-turned sarcasm or 
stinging personality in the manuscript article of the youngest member of 
his staff, as he remembers how he himself wrote when he first joined the 
press, ere Time had “worn him into slovenry,” or at all events shown 
him the uselessness of paper-warfare. It is pleasant, however, for me to 
think that my old associations are easily revivable, that they have keen 
many times renewed, that they will spring again, please Heaven, ere 
next I make my bow to the readers of Temple Bar. A visit to the Conti- 
nent has an immediate effect: difficulties, worries, editorial troubles, official 
anxieties, domestic annoyances—all fall off my back on Dover pier, like 
Christian’s burden, and are left on this side the Channel; and with the 
white crockery, the black coffee, the Belgian horn-bearing guards, and 
the quaintly-named Flemish stations, come back lightness of heart, 
elasticity of spirits, and a rejuvenescence unknown to me on the banks of 
the Thames. 
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And this reminds me that for the full enjoyment of Summer Days’ 
holiday it is necessary that the occasions should be rare, and that the gra- 
tification should be hardly earned. As you find that regular residents 
in seaside watering-places scarcely ever bathe in, sail on, or walk by the 
margin of the sea, so you will remark that the man with a country-house 
and pleasant grounds in a lovely situation has very little real apprecia- 
tion of their delights, but, as it were, acts as steward of them for us, his 
hard-working city-friends. It is his normal state to be surrounded by the 
loveliness of Nature; he takes it all for granted, and cannot understand 
the vividness of our enjoyment on coming to it after the close application, 
the dusty toil, the brick-and-mortar contemplation of eleven months. His 
nostrils are not sensitive to the exquisite delight of the fresh air, which 
rushes in when you throw your bedroom-window open early in the morn- 
ing, and lean out inhaling the thousand sweets of the flowers ; he never 
sits listening by the half-hour together to the murmuring of the brook, 
the dripping of the mill-wheel, or the rush of the weir; he cannot know 
the thorough enjoyment of that solemn stillness, that peaceful quiet, 
which above all is so entrancing to the man in populous city pent, 
whose ear is accustomed to the rattle of the cabs, the roar of the steam- 
engine, and the hum of the many-footed multitude. There are some 
persons—notably certain grim Scotchmen who imagine themselves hu- 
morists—who delight in speaking of some of us as “Cockney writers,” 
and imagine that by the application of the term they have cast an 
eternal slur upon us; but they are not aware, these silly fellows, that 
your Cockney has generally the keenest appreciation of those natural 
beauties from a frequent intercourse with which he is, by circumstances, 
debarred ; and that a primrose by the river’s brim is not to him merely a 
yellow primrose and nothing more, but a very wonderful and beautiful 
flower, productive of far more admiration in his mind than it is in that 
of the countryman who passes by scores of primrose-banks every day of 
his life, and looks upon them as mere weeds and ditch-furniture. 

Also, the Continental trip in the Summer Days is a thousand times 
more enjoyable to the man who has but a certain allotted time for leisure, 
and who is determined to make the most of it, than for those favoured indi- 
viduals to describe whom custom has given us that happy word “ swells.” 
The mere notion of our trip amuses us for weeks beforehand. We track 
it out in “ Bradshaw” and “Murray,” and make arrangements as to 
where we shall be, and what we shall do, on certain days—arrangements 
which, it is needless to say, are never carried out. We derive great satis- 
faction from going to Mr. Stanford’s for our passport visas, and from 
looking back at the passport-book, with its old scrawled and blotted lines 
and stamps, and in thinking of the days when those entries were made, 
and of the companions who were then with us. There is a pleasure, too, 
in dragging out the old cow-skin knapsack, which has been on so many 
tramps across your shoulder-blades (but which your servant, regarding it 
as a “nasty old thing,” has stowed away in the lumber-room), and the 
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Alpenstock, branded all over with well-known names, each recalling a 
happy excursion, which has been carefully locked away from the preda- 
tory onslaughts of your children. Given good health, an equable tem- 
per, a knowledge of French and German, a moderately-lined purse, and a 
stout pair of walking-shoes, and your Continental tour in the Summer Days 
eannot fail of being a happy one. ‘The “swell” has a courier to arrange 
his for him, an insolent varlet, talking a smattering of all languages, but 
a proficient in none; leagued with a universal band of robbers, of which 
he is the chief. I have often wondered how I should get on with a courier, 
and I can only fancy one more useless appendage, and that is a valet! 
What the functions of the latter could be, except to look on while I dressed 
myself, I never could realise. 

There are Summer Days’ enjoyments for all, however various their 
taste. Let those who see nothing to admire in the broad open country, 
in the glorious sunlight, in the waving seas of yellow corn with farmhouses 
and barns like islands in their midst, in tossing trees or smiling uplands, or 
the broad blue expanse of ocean, flecked with white sails, dancing against 
the horizon,—let such turn aside from the dazzling glare, the “landscape 
winking in the heat,” to the solemn aisles of the old cathedral, and there 
enjoy themselves after their own fashion. Pleasant to them the dead still- 
ness, broken but by their own echoing footsteps; pleasant the dry pun- 
gent smell of passed-away mortality ; pleasant the cool shade of the cloister- 
like aisles. See the old dinted pavement, from which time and traffic have 
nearly obliterated the sculptured lines, now glowing in the reflected pris- 
matic colours from yonder window : you will not match those colours easily, 
for the art of staining glass has degenerated, the secret has died out, and 
the imitations of modern days are coarse and glaring. Mark the elegant 
symmetry of each arch, the stalwart well-proportioned strength of each 
buttress; examine the taste in the carving of each worm-eaten oaken 
stall; note the quaint ugliness of the old brass eagle forming the lectern. 
You may admire without fear of heterodoxy: this is the real turtle, the 
genuine article, not the calves’-heads thickening which the Rev. Chasuble 
Cope serves up to us at St. Genuflex, nor the spurious imitations of St. 
Barnabas and Wells Street. In the towns of low-lying Belgium, in 
classic Antwerp, in Ghent (which is growing rather pretentious, and pre- 
fers being called Gand), in dear quaint little Bruges (ah, what pleasant 
memories have I of the Mleur de Blé! though, unlike Mr. Longfellow, I 
never heard the “ Carillon” while lying there),— you, lover of old 
church-architecture, shall see enough to make you hug yourself with 
delight. And not alone there: here in our own dear land, in Poets’ Cor- 
ner, within hail of the cabstand and in sight of the senators who repre- 
sent us, at Canterbury, at York, at Lincoln, at Ely, at Chichester and 
Salisbury, and one hundred other places, shall you find food for Summer 
Days’ admiration and meditation. And I have one word for you, my 
‘brothers in this faith: fear not to be accused of conventionality; but 
go, do pilgrimage, to the shrine at Stratford-on-Avon. By the birth- 
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house, with its low-roofed rooms, its narrow winding-staircase, its be- 
scribbled walls, its visitors’ book, and its general air of show-dom, you 
shall not be impressed one whit: but go to the church, make acquaint- 
ance if you can with the pleasant, genial, warm-hearted vicar (in default, 
content yourself with the clerk, the best informed and least obtrusive of 
his class); survey the beautiful building, so elaborate in its simplicity, from 
all points; and jfinally, standing in the chancel, roll back the matting 
from the stones, read the simple and touching inscription writ (who 
questigns it?) by the master-hand, and do fitting reverence to the 
memory of the sweetest-minded and most God-gifted mortal that ever 
drew the breath of life. No, not finally; for if there be a moon, and 
you be a manfwith as yet spotless lungs, you shall sally forth again at 
midnight, and, finding the churchyard-gates unlocked, shall proceed up 
that glorious avenue, where the interlacing trees above hide the sky from 
you, and so round to the back of the churchyard, where, the fine old pile 
standing in deep shadow before you, and the silver Avon glancing in the 
moonlight at your back, you shall feel all the glamour of the association, 
and deliver yourself up to such thick-coming fancies as shall for the time 
blot out all worldly connections from your mind, and send you back to 
your home in a humble, contented, and holy frame of mind. 

Here are the slips of paper which I had allotted for my task nearly at 
an end, and I have not yet entered upon one half of the subjects which 
I had apportioned to my prosings on Summer Days. Even now come 
crowding thick and fast upon me memories of pleasant holidays, which 
must be massed together, not dilated upon in detail. Summer Days at 
races on breezy downs or sunburnt heaths,—at Epsom or at Ascot,— 
where one cared little enough for the names, the weights, or the colours 
of the riders; the “odds,” and bets, and handicaps, and general knavery ; 
but, oh, how much for the pleasant smell of the trodden turf, the fresh 
air, the brilliant sunshine! Summer Days in broad-bottomed punts, with 
a pretence of fishing ill-sustained; a decided leaning to thorough indo- 
lence, and an unremitting attention to the cold fowl and salt in the paper 
packet, and the iced something in the narrow-mouthed’stone-jar. Sum- 
mer Days on the beach, passed in alternate dips into the old, well-thumbed, 
green Tennyson, and vacant stares at the blue vault of sky and the blue 
expanse of sea. Summer Days on the river, with the boat pulled under 
the over-hanging trees, while we lay lazily in the stern, now looking at 
a jumping fish, now listening to the rustic sounds borne upon the balmy 
air from the shore; lay 


“With indolent fingers fretting the tide, 
And an indolent arm round a darling waist,” 


as one of our sweetest 7emple-Bar songsters has expressed it. Summer 
Days on blinding Swiss mountains, in verdant-bordered English lakes, on 
Mediterranean steamers, where one lies under the wetted awning in that 
happy state of kief' and forgetfulness so grateful to the slave of the pen; 
under the shadow of the Pyramids, among nestling Rhine villages, amid 
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ruined abbeys ;—on all these I had intended to descant, and all must be 
now dismissed with only a bare mention of their charms. 

Yet a few words before I close my subject. My gossip has as yet 
been principally upon happy Summer Days; but there must be few among 
us who cannot count some very dreary ones in his catalogue. Summer 
Days in a hot, close office, where the sky is only visible between rows of 
high white walls, which reflect the sun’s glare, but not its cheerfulness ; 
where the only sound heard beyond the echo from the pavement is the 
ticking of the Dutch clock, and the scratching of the quills on the paper : 
there you sit on the hard stool, waiting for the interview with the lawyer, 
boiling over with rage against the other client who is keeping him so 
long, and with a full consciousness that the sniggering clerks penned up 
in a glazed enclosure are perfectly cognisant of your business,—know how 
Tomkins is sueing you on your note of hand, or how your wife is getting 
on with her action for divorce against you, or how little chance you 
stand of succeeding in your great will-case. Summer Days in a photo- 
grapher’s glass house, with the sun blazing down upon your wretched 
head,—which head is placed at quarter-of-an-hour intervals in an iron 
instrument of torture,—with your eyes weakened and blinking, from 
constantly staring at one indicated spot, with your nose itching madly 
from the titillating smell of the chemicals, and with loathing in your 
soul of the art of photography in general and the operator in particular. 
Summer Days in a sick room; how many of us have experience of these! 
Who that has ever watched a loved one stretched on the bed of sickness, 
soon to be the bed of death, but recollects the minutest details of that 
chamber and that time? The green fields and waving trees seen through 
the half-opened window, gazing at which yourself, you feel with a sharp 
pang that they never will again be looked upon by those dear eyes now 
closed in fitful slumber;—the white window-curtains arranged for the 
partial exclusion of the light, the little table by the bedside, with the 
cooling drink, the fruit and the flowers, sent by affectionate friends. Who 
can forget the eagerness with which, about the hour of the doctor’s visit, 
you waited for the sound of his carriage-wheels, and how, though you 
knew the Almighty fiat had gone forth, yet you would gaze into his face, 
and hope against hope for one cheering word of respite ? 

Shut the book, friend ; lay down the pen, scribe; these are matters 
for private reflection, not for public parade. Our gossip on Summer Days 
is at an end. 


E. Y. 
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Su Sutton Woods. 


L 
THERE—peace once more: the restless roar 
Of troubled cities dies away. 
“Welcome to our broad shade once more !” 
The dear old woodlands seem to say. 


I. 
The sweet suggestions of the wind, 
That spake in whispers, now are stilled ; 
The songless branches all remind 
That summevr’s glory is fulfilled. 


ul. 
The petulant plaint of falling leaves 
Dimples the leaden pool awhile ; 
So Age, impassive, but receives 
Youth’s tale of troubles with a smile. 


IV. 
O fallen leaves! O feelings dead ! 
O dimpled pool! O scornful lips! 
O hardening of the heart and head !— 
The summer’s and the soul’s eclipse. 


Vv. 
Thus, as the seasons slip away, 
How much is schemed, how little done! 
What splendid plans at break of day! 
What void regrets at set of sun! 


VI. 
The world goes round—for you, for me ; 
For him who sits, for him who strives ; 
And the great Fates indifferent see 
The rage or respite of our lives. 


Vil. 
Then fall, ye leaves! die out, thou breeze! 
Grow, sedges, thick on every pool! 
Let each old rushing impulse freeze, 
Let each old generous friendship cool. 





IN SUTTON WOODS. 


Vill. 


It is not love—it is not worth, 
Self-sacrifice, nor yearnings true, 
Make the dull devotees of earth 
Prostrate themselves and worship you. 


IX, 


The savage consciousness of power, 
The selfish purpose, stubborn will, 

Have ever, in this world of ours, 
Achieved success—achieve it still. 


x 
Farewell, ye woods! no more I sit ; 
Great voices in the distance call : 
If this be peace, enough of it. 
Igo. Fall, unseen foliage, fall! 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Sutton Woods, Nov. 1858. 
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Sites. 


As regards the cause of conflagrations, division of the subject is simple: 
fire may either break out because of the application of fire, or as the 
result of spontaneous combustion; and when once originated, the devas- 
tation and spread of fire will be merely determinable by the circum- 
stances,—viz. the nature of materials ignited, and the construction of the 
premises as to draught. ‘Taking an ordinary dwelling-house as supply- 
ing the first and simplest case for illustration, let us look around at the 
materials of which it is composed, and speculate on the functions of 
each. Here be it noted, that the reader who has not given study to the 
process of combustion will have to modify several of his most fixed ideas, 
if indeed he be not called upon to give credit to statements absolutely 
opposed to his common belief. A modern dwelling-house :—let us take 
stock of the materials which compose it; separating the combustible from 
the incombustible if we can, at any rate discriminating between varying 
degrees of combustibility. Wood, iron, bricks, stone, plaster,—these are 
the chief materials of which houses are built; to the above list lead may 
usually be added, and perhaps zinc. The question now being proposed, 
““Which material is the most combustible of the lot ?”—“ Wood,” almost 
every body unhesitatingly replies. That depends on circumstances, how- 
ever; and here, par parenthese, may the fact be noted, that water (the 
grand antagonist to combustion, as it is popularly considered) not only 
fails to check conflagration under certain circumstances, but performs 
itself the function of a combustible. Unquestionably if, without limiting 
conditions, a chemist were asked whether iron and lead on the one part, 
and wood on the other part, were the more prone to burn, he would 
award the palm to iron and lead; seeing that either of these metals, if 
reduced to impalpable powder by chemical means, will take fire sponta- 
neously ; whereas no possible degree of attenuation can bring woody matter 
into the same category. The conditions under which iron and lead be- 
come spontaneously combustible are never fulfilled in the ordinary routine 
of building ; but the intrinsic fact is advantageously borne in mind, never- 
theless,—seeing that the remembrance of it will dissipate a very common 
fallacy. No one substance in nature is absolutely iacombustibie. To the 
function of combustion, either as a combustible or supporter of combus- 
tion, every particle of nature’s matter is bound to minister, by the very 
tenure of existence. 

The mind is prone to associate the idea of comtustibility alone with 
the materials commonly employed by us for fuel and illumination. Thus, 
according to the logic of common sense, a candle is combustible by the 
very evidence of its burning ; whereas the candlestick is non-combustible 
by the very evidence of its not burning when the cand material is con- 
sumed and the candle-flame reaches the socket. The argument must 
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necessarily be inconclusive, merely going to show that at one particular 
maximum of heat a candle ignites, whereas a candlestick does not. This 
is very important; for whereas the point may be conceded that (ordinary 
dwelling-houses being in question—edifices where materials of no extra- 
ordinary danger are stored) iron, lead, zinc—metals in the aggregate, to 
generalise—are all fire-proof, yet when bonded warehouses, with all their 
heterogeneous materials are concerned, no such conclusion is valid. Whe- 
theriron and other metals shall be deemed practically combustible or not, will 
altogether depend upon the energies capable of being broughtinto operation. 
Such is the doctrine of the chemist. And here, in pure justice to poor Braid- 
wood, the admission must be made that he, years ago, arrived at the same 
conclusion. There are no certain means of discovering and noting very 
high temperatures: wherefore to indicate one known and fixed tempera- 
ture at which iron begins to burn is pure speculation—no better : when it 
does commence burning, however, it burns with a vengeance; and whereas 
wood when burning evolves flames, a form of combustion that admits of 
being controlled by water, iron rolls forth an uncontrollable lava-stream of 
far-reaching desolation. 

Scanning the contributions of poor Braidwood to the “Transactions of 
the Civil Engineers,”—studying also the little tract which first brought 
him into notice,—it will be perceived that he strenuously aimed at draw- 
ing a marked distinction between ordinary conflagrations and the graver 
case of fire run wild, as we recently saw evidenced. 

Practically, in dwelling-houses, iron is incombustible; yet, contradic- 
tory though it should seem, an apartment may be incombustible and still 
not fire-proof. That is to say, its walls may grow incandescent, thus 
tending to propagate fire to whatever combustible matter may chance to 
be in contact with them on the outer side. The profuse employment of 
iron for building purposes—public, private, or technical—is attended with 
grave dangers other than combustive. Of all solid bodies, metals expand 
most when heated; and the force of expansion is indomitable: easier 
far to restrain the escape of the gases evolved from inflamed gunpowder, 
than to restrain the expansion of an iron bar under the influence of heat. 

Contemplating the labyrinth of iron-bar work to be seen in numerous 
buildings, one can readily form a notion of the terrific thrusts iron pillars 
and beams would exert if once brought within the influence of a severe 
conflagration. No one contingency of a fire is so much dreaded by fire- 
engineers as this. Strictly speaking, no edifice absolutely fire-proof,—in 
other words, wholly incombustible,—has been, or ever can be, built. Even 
the pyramids of Egypt could be consumed on the ground whereon they 
stand, if, for some sufficient reason, it should seem fitting to the ruler who 
watches over them to sct philosophers the task. Nevertheless bricks and 
stone are within the ordinary limits imposed on the term incombustible ; 
and, what is of no less importance, both are composed of materials which 
expand but slightly under the influence of heat. 

Dwellins-houses considered, perhaps more protectiveness may be sought 
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in improved planning and disposition of parts than in mere incombusti- 
bility of material. Fire once broken out, the great aim should be to cut 
off the supply of supporting air, without which no fire can long main- 
tain itself; to prevent draught, that is to say. Supposing fire to have 
broken out in some particular room, doors and windows should at once 
be shut, if possible. Wood—indeed every ordinary combustible—yields 
a gas as the result of its combustion, in an atmosphere of which gas 
combustion is no longer possible. If, however, a current of fresh atmo- 
spheric air be admitted, and the gaseous products of combustion driven 
away, then do we have the exact condition of a chimney. Apropos of 
chimneys, the announcement may as well be made at once, that although 
chimneys are answerable for many house conflagrations, staircases are 
answerable for more. A chimney on fire is no very serious matter 
if it be a well-built chimney ; if the ends of joists and beams,—if wood- 
work of every sort and condition, be absent; but when once flame has 
welled out into the staircase of an apartment, the culminating point of 
danger has been achieved. Functionally, the staircase of a house, when 
flame has reached it, may be regarded as a chimney,—a chimney, too, in 
the construction of which almost every possible condition of safety has 
been violated. 

A chimney on fire is no very serious matter, provided the chimney be 
unexceptionably constructed. At the time being, however, no one of 
those most concerned is very likely to have, or to be able to acquire, suf- 
ficient information upon that point; wherefore I would counsel that a 
chimney on fire, whether well or ill constructed, should be treated with 
consideration. What, then, should be done? If possible (but it rarely is 
possible) the very best thing to do would be to get upon the roof with a 
flat tile or iron plate in hand, and lay it coverwise across the chimney- 
top. ‘This treatment not being possible—none being possible at the upper 
end of the chimney,—let us see what, with propriety, can be done at the 
lower end. Ifa fire-arm, gun or pistol, be in the way, to discharge it up 
the chimney is excellent. Heaps of burning soot will certainly fall, pro- 
bably dislodging the fire from its seat wholly. The soot down and glow- 
ing, or a fire from ordinary fuel remaining on the hearth, a handful of 
brimstone should be thrown upon it, if possible; and finally a carpet or 
hearthrug, or a blanket dripping with water, should be promptly nailed 
before the chimney, with the intent of obviating all further draught. The 
sulphur treatment is very good practice. Burning, it yields sulphurous 
acid gas, in an atmosphere of which nothing can burn. 

If a chimney or chimney-place be not the fire-focus, if a conflagration 
have broken out elsewhere in an apartment, then also it is very proper 
(if possible) to hang a wet blanket in front of the fireplace as before. By 
proceeding thus, draught will be prevented. 

Whilst a fire can be prevented extending to a staircase, a house need 
not be despaired of; but once the flame tongues playing there, safety of 
property is next to hopeless. Other circumstances being equal, the dan- 
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ger to be apprehended from conflagration is proportionate to the facility 
of determining the precise focus of its origin, and the means at hand for 
getting at that focus. An illustration of this should here be mentioned: 
the sense of great danger always associated by firemen with the presence 
of a fire-focus in the space between the ceiling of a room and the overlay- 
ing floor. Once present there, and sufficient air admitted, conflagration 
spreads with alarming rapidity. 

Unfortunately, the perils imminent to life and limb, as well as to pro- 
perty, are generally increased by frantic wildness on the part of those whose 
safety is jeopardised. Instead of calmly reasoning on the case, judging 
promptly what best to do and doing it, the inmates of a burning house 
too frequently lose their presence of mind and act inconsiderately. Were 
the subject one less terrible than “ house conflagrations,” some amuse- 
ment might be found in contemplating the freaks of wild unreason that 
often prompt a thrifty housewife to throw glass and crockery out of a 
window upon the pavement to the end of saving them. Nevertheless this 
is one of the most common incidents of house conflagrations. 

Having just adverted to the dangerous contingency of the existence 
of a fire-focus between the ceiling and the floor of a room, I am led to 
note one of the most usual causes of that form of fire calamity, viz. that 
most reprehensible act of raking out a fire. This most objectionable 
practice chiefly obtains with women. They do it under the ostensible 
plea of safety ; but were the faculty given me (I never expect it) to un- 
derstand a woman’s true thoughts and meaning, to read as in a book 
thrown open the secrets of feminine free-masonry, I should expect to dis- 
cover some deep cabalistic significance attached to raking out the fire. 
To argue the matter is useless: I rather think the young ladies have 
some vague notion that they shall see the lineaments of something to love 
in the glowing embers ; what the old ladies expect to see, I cannot guess ; 
but, old and young, the dogma of raking out the fire is accepted by every 
Englishwoman. Now raking out a fire may be defined as an act by vir- 
tue of which burning embers are removed from a place of considerable 
safety to one of considerable danger. The ways in which a conflagra- 
tion may be thus determined are many, but notably this,—around about 
the hearth-stone are usually chinks and crevices; the room being swept, 
light combustible materials enter those chinks and crevices, ready to burn 
on very slight provocation. The merest scintilla of burning coal falling 
down upon this dust-like combustible matter is enough; a treacherous 
fire-focus is forthwith established—the more treacherous that it is for a 
time unknown, and when known not attackable directly. A tumblerful 
of water might extinguish the fire-focus for the mere size of it, but, being 
hidden, it is unapproachable. 

Next in order to a protest against raking out a fire comes naturally, 
and connected very closely, another protest against an assumed means of 
safety adopted by some persons against fire by a metallic plate sheathing. 
Walking about in winter time, here in this great city of ours, or else- 
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where, in perhaps any British town or city, one may see in the office of 
almost any man of business one calls upon at random exemplifications of 
the bad practice here adverted to,—the iron mailed system. Now iron mail- 
plates may or may not be good to keep fire out ofa ship—we won’t enter 
upon that topic; but no fireman, no chemist, no engineer who has given 
the subject due reflection, no iron-safe maker, nobody, in short, who has 
formed an opinion upon the case, and whose opinion is worth having, will 
own that sheathing of iron plates is good for preventing the spread of fire. 

The business man has a stove; that stove stands out into the room more 
or less, not upon the bare wooden floor, of course;—upon what then? Some- 
times upon a mere iron plate; and if the stove itself, under the auspices 
of some one more thoughtful than usual, be raised upon a course of 
bricks, the area immediately in front of it, and upon which glowing cin- 
ders fall, that area is assumed to be protected sufficiently when sheathed 
with an iron plate. If, again, our business friend’s gas-flames seem to rise 
to a dangerous propinquity with the ceiling, protection against this is 
sought in the universal armour plate. Well (and the dictum is not mine, 
but poor Braidwood’s), this armour plating is no protection at all; on 
the contrary, it is provocative of combustion. Below, behind, or above 
the armour plate, as the case may be, wood-work, continually heated, 
becomes preternaturally dry, ever prone to take fire, and sometimes actually 
taking fire through a modification of what would be commonly denomi- 
nated “spontaneous combustion.” 

If in these passing remarks nothing like a reasonable list of usual causes 
of house conflagrations has been attempted, that is to be explained as fol- 
lows—the causes are well-nigh infinite as to number and variety. The most 
prominent amongst them are obvious already, but disregarded; and many 
of the less prominent, if mentioned, would not be remembered, perhaps 
not believed. Useless to write a homily against the practice of reading in 
bed. That it is a dangerous practice I own; yet, reprobating it, I do it. 
But I never permit lucifer-matches to stray about and get trodden under 
foot, knowing the treacherous ways of lucifer-matches too well. I have 
seen them ignite by mere force of falling in hot weather. Nor is my con- 
science answerable for the dereliction of allowing the wick-end of a coloured 
wax-taper to remain glowing; well aware that, owing to the metallic 
colouring matter, it may not only keep glowing on to the very end of the 
taper, but may actually burst into flame when inmates have gone away, 
little heeding what might happen. The most careful amongst us are 
careless sometimes—careless below the need of the occasion. Headstrong 
and reckless people of either sex will read in bed as heretofore ; certain 
Bohemian outlaws will even smoke there. Housewives, more thrifty than 
discreet, will go on raking live embers on the hearthstone o’ nights, until 
the time (may I never live to see it) when women, casting away that sweet 
unreason, their greatest charm, shall grow logical: ladies propounding 
each her case in syllogisms; female members of society, of presumed 
philosophic bent, attending the Royal-Institution lectures on Friday nights; 
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with other ends in view than seeing, to be seen, and showing off new 
dresses ; the dear headstrong “ I will and I won’t” abandoned by woman- 
hood of all degrees; the lovely sex, having discarded the heart’s warm 
impulsiveness, often so instinctively right, for the head’s old reason, often 
so blunderingly wrong, becoming at last even as the male—the inferior 
—sex, reasoning creatures. 

House conflagrations will not cease to be, in spite of all precautions. 
Wherefore, fire having broken out, and all inmates having done their duty 
so far as in them lies, it remains to be seen how people may get away 
when their presence can be of no further advantage. Two general sugges- 
tions may be offered: either to dash through the flame, or escape by the 
window. In regard to the first, a wet blanket thrown over the body as 
an envelope puts the cool-minded wearer in the position to run the gaunt- 
let of considerable flame; to run, however, usually for a distance no 
greater than can be accomplished whilst holding the original breath. A 
natural and inevitable result of flame is to generate a noxious atmosphere, 
usually of carbonic acid and carbonic-oxide gas ; both so extremely poisonous, 
that, once breathed, the person falls down insensible, asphyxiated, if not 
smothered outright, a certain prey to complete asphyxiation or burning 
eventually. The second alternative—leaping from a window—is indeed 
easy enough; but to leap from a window without breaking bones or en- 
countering death outright is a different matter. All who would under- 
stand the art and science of falling easy should observe—and observing, 
study—the evolutions of. Leotard. That most graceful of all gymnasts 
never fails to convey to lookers-on the most perfect assurance of immunity 
from danger. And wherefore? Because he conveys the assurance, even 
to the most sceptical, that, falling from his maximum height, he will al- 
ways alight on his feet unharmed. Now he or she who would leap from 
a three-story window into the street unharmed, should remember and carry 
into execution certain anatomical principles brought to bear for the occa- 
sion by M. Leotard. I do not speak of summersaults; they are orna. 
mental, like appogiaturas in music. I speak of the gymnast’s presenta- 
tion of body to mother earth, or rather the thick felt laid upon it. The 
very gait and aspect of Leotard would testify to the anatomist that he is a 
falling man. See him standing still, moving, walking: how differently 
set up is he to most men! Leotard is not straight set up, after the standard 
so cherished by soldier martinets. His head droops forward, you would 
say, perhaps, heavily. His spine is moderately curved ; ready to double 
without shock upon the hips. Then, lastly, the nether limbs—observe 
them ; observe the knees especially ; they are bent too. From the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot all is either curved or angular. What is 
the practical result of this? Evidently as follows: Leotard, fall he from 
whatever elevation upon his feet, imparts to his frame upwards no direct 
shock. He may double up—to some extent he does double up; but that 
is the worst of it. Were he to fall upon his feet, straight set up as a 
Guardsman, the shock would be so great that no mortal frame could bear 
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it; but, by adopting anatomical principles, and bringing them to bear, he 
escapes all harm. It is useless, with any rational hope of safety in view, to 
jump from a bedroom, or even second-story floor, upon the uncovered pave- 
ment’: but ifa heap of soft things—mattresses, feather-beds, pillows, blan- 
kets, and so forth—be laid in a heap to break the full, the result may be differ- 
ent. That expedient, however, should not be trusted to when better can 
be commanded ; and usually one far better—additional and supplementary 
too—is compatible with the rapid exigencies of such an occasion. Ifa 
strong blanket, or bed-coverlid, or, better still, because larger, a carpet, be 
grasped firmly at either corner, the precipitation may be effected with 
comparative safety. It must not be headlong precipitation, however: that 
is always dangerous. Ifyou could dissect for once a human head and neck, 
and see, and ever after bear in mind, the fragile delicacy of that elaborate 
work of hinge and pivot which serves to attach head to neck, you, ay, every 
body who had seen the mechanism, would ever after be more careful to 
keep both out of danger. 

In thus discussing the proper means of escape to be adopted by one 
subjected to the calamity of being hemmed in by the flames of house 
conflagration, I have dealt with houses as they are, rather than houses 
as they might be. 

It is sad to reflect on, yet still a fact, that the trivial expedient, 
ornamental as well as useful, of a continuous baleony from house to 
house, for every single floor, would permit ready means of escape in the 
event ofa fire. Ofcourse I know the objection already raised, and again 
possible to be raised. It is alleged that an expedient favourable to 
escape from flame of fire might lend facilities to the expansion of the 
flame of love, and gratify the longings of tender hearts for sweet con- 
verse not Hymeneal. Censors of proprieties, guardians of young 
hearts love-stricken or to love inclined, settle it amongst yourselves. I 
have mine own opinion, and will deliver me of it. Love-making is an old 
institution, nearly as old as the hills. It was ere balconies had been; it 
would be were balconies abolished. Better, I say, love-whisperings from 
house to house the live-long night, than one dread death by fire! 

And now of house-burnings enough. I come to speak of fires extraor- 
dinary; of fires violating common precepts, and defying common expedi- 
ents. Between the conflagration of a dwelling-house, and the fire deso- 
lation of a bonded warehouse, holding spice, sugar, saltpetre, grease, oil, 
and fermenting jute, the difference is something more than one of de- 
gree. ‘This, be it understood, is a circumstance too little heeded. Whe- 
ther a thing be fire-proof or not, depends on conditions. Some indications 
of this have already been given; more will be given presently. And 
firstly, let the fact be impressed by seizing the most prominent illustration 
of it. Be that illustration saltpetre. Now saltpetre exploded in Cotton’s 
storehouse, we were told in some of the newspapers,—combustively ex- 
ploded. It did no such thing,—could do no such thing. Saltpetre, of 
itself, is absolutely incombustible. 
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I project a little saltpetre on coal, and there is violent combustion : not, 
however, of the saltpetre. It is the coal that violently burns, not the 
saltpetre. Does the air burn? No. Will lamps, candles, fires in our 
grates, burn without air? No. ‘Then, seeing that the air does not burn, 
but promotes the burning of other things, we may well call it a supporter 
of combustion. And yet, not every part of the air supports combustion, 
only the oxygenous part of it,—only some twenty per cent of it. This 
brings us to the point. In saltpetre is locked up, under the solid form, 
vast treasures of oxygen; the very same element that, gaseous in the atmo- 
sphere, supports the burning of our ordinary fires. Ifsaltpetre be heated, 
avoiding contact with any combustible, it yields gas: that gas promoting 
the combustion of a combustible, but not itself burning. If the combus- 
tible be carbonaceous,—wood, for example,—then a mixture of it with 
saltpetre yields the combination of elements necessary for establishing most 
violent combustion : such a combination will explode. Reflecting on this, 
it will be evident that when in any building saltpetre is stored in propin- 
quity with combustibles, fire, once generated, has the means of propagation 
within itself. The presence of atmospheric air is no longer necessary, 
simply because a material is present yielding the fire-supporting ingre- 
dient,—oxygen,—a constituent of atmospheric air. Many bodies known 
to chemists are in the same category with saltpetre in regard to promoting 
combustion. ‘To classify these bodies, we may briefly say all the nitrates, 
chlorates, iodates, bromates, and perchlorates. With the exception of 
nitre, nitrate of soda is perhaps the only material that need be appre- 
hended as dangerous in the sense of promoting warehouse conflagrations. 

Nitre or nitrate of soda being present in any considerable quantity, it 
is hard to say what is fire-proof. It may not be possible to adopt and 
carry out a multifarous system of classification of goods in a bonded 
warehouse ; nor, indeed, is this necessary. Assuredly, however, it is not 
unreasonable to suggest that materials so dangerous as saltpetre and ni- 
trate of soda should be stowed away in specific apartments—magazines— 
after the manner of gunpowder. I hold the conclusion to be patent that 
a warehouse containing such things as saltpetre, sugar, oil, and vegetable 
fibre, is more dangerously conditioned in many respects than a magazine 
of gunpowder. Gunpowder, so much maligned, is far safer than the 
public take it to be. If fire be actually applied to gunpowder, we all 
know what happens. Short of this gross and material way of soliciting 
the outbreak of combustion, gunpowder is as safe as its nearest visual 
similitude—so much onion-seed—would be. Gunpowder manufactories 
often blow up owing to sparks and other fire-making contingencies; but 
for a gunpowder-magazine to blow up is most rare. 

As oxygen-yielding materials, like saltpetre and nitrate of soda, should 
be stored separately, or, at any rate, not in proximity with combustibles, 
so, equal respect should be awarded to vegetable fibres of all sorts, and 
in every condition. If damp, the chances in favour of their combustion 
are much increased. If mingled with oil or fat, their combustion at 
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some time or other is next to certain. Seeing that spontaneous combus- 
tion of these things is ever imminent, means should be taken to restrain 
the combustion within narrow limits. Nor would this be difficult. A 
vaulted chamber of brick or stone, furnished with a door made of double 
iron, with fire clay between, would go far to solve the difficulty. 

As regards the means and appliances for controlling and extinguish- 
ing fires, little need be said. “ Diverse as fire from water,” is an expres- 
sion that has passed into the structure of every language to illustrate ex- 
treme antagonism. ‘To this antagonism there is a limit, nevertheless. 
Not under all conditions are fire and water antagonistic. If potassium 
be dropped into water, oxygen is fixed and hydrogen liberated, the lat- 
ter taking fire, as is well known. Water is burned, in point of fact, in 
the same sense as wood thrust into a fire is burned. The very same 
thing happens if water be directed in a jet against red and @ fortiori 
white-hot iron, under which circumstances each engine-stroke adds fuel 
to the conflagration. But water, even under the unfavourable condition 
indicated, would be antagonistic to fire, provided a sufficiency of it could 
be commanded. Iron, in decomposing water, loses some of its heat, and 
if cooled below redness there is an end to the evolution of hydrogen. No 
thoughtful person observing the late great fire, and competent to under- 
stand the agencies involved, could have failed one moment to appreciate 
the utter insufficiency of water-supply by the attendant fire-engines. Is 
it not somewhat unreasoned and ill-advised to be pumping water upon a 
fire from without, when the hydraulic arrangements of London, and indeed 
most British cities, would permit obvious arrangements being adopted to 
deluge a warehouse from within? Why in building a bonded store is 
the plan not adopted of laying on water into every apartment by a pipe 
connected with high pressure service? Why is not the further expedient 
adopted of establishing a tank on the summit of the building in commu- 
nication with a second delivery into each apartment? Under such an 
arrangement, two taps being turned, two torrents of water would be laid 
on. The whole building would presently be deluged, and this even 
though the atmosphere should be such that no one could live in it. A 
paper like this would not be complete without some notice of Phillips’s 
fire-annihilator, the operation of which consists in controlling fire by fire. 
To understand the utility of this instrument, the fact should be remem- 
bered, that the gaseous results of fire are all non-supporters of combus- 
tion. In the fire-annihilator, a sort of slow burning material is stored 
away in a closed vessel. It can be ignited by the simple device of touch- 
ing a spring, and so soon as combustion has set in, torrents of smother- 
ing gas and vapour are liberated. The fire-annihilator is excellent when 
brought to bear on conflagrations under certain circumstances. ‘Io be ef- 
ficient, the draught should be none, or inconsiderable; otherwise the smo- 
thering gases are wafted away. It is excellent for the holds of ships, 
excellent for rooms and warehouses of moderate capacity ; and when effi- 
cient, it has over water the advantage of not damaging goods. Not un- 
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commonly water does as much damage as fire; when sugar ig in ques- 
tion, for example. At a certain stage of the late conflagration, the 
announcement went forth that oil of vitriol was being tried as a means of 
extinction. Oil of vitriol and chalk, the statement should have been. 
The suggestion was Mr. Warrington’s. That gentleman, on learning that 
a layer of oil floated on the water, and, floating, burst into flame, sug- 
gested the control of carbonic acid. Now a mixture of oil of vitriol and 
chalk yields carbonic acid, as is well known. The theory was correct, but 
practice inefficient. 

Is it politic that insurance companies should have the supervision and 
control of the Fire Brigade? It may be doubted. The major interest of 
fire insurance companies is to perpetuate a succession of moderate fires. 
Every conflagration is an advertisement to these associations, and some- 
thing more—a power frightening the uninsured to neglect that precaution 
no longer. Moreover, it is the nature and tendency of fire insurance as- 
sociations to set immunity of property above the consideration of immunity 
of life. This may be business policy, but it is not humane compassion. 
We want a new Building Act, a classification of goods according to their 
combustive specialties; we want a Fire Brigade educated in the philoso- 
phy of their art; and we want the question debated and settled, whether 
insurance associations ought to retain their present powers. 








vox. III. 
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The Death-Wish, 


In the latter part of my life I seem to have been led forward blind- 
folded by my fate. I have always struggled in vain to form a fixed re- 
solution on any important point. The overpowering tide of Circumstance 
has borne all obstacles before it, and I am hurried along by a destiny 
that makes me shudder for the past and tremble for the future. It eases 
my burning brain and terror-stricken heart to write these lines. Although 
my expressions may appear overstrained, they are not so; wait until you 
have heard my story,—the sketch of only a short period of my life,—short 
with regard to days and hours, but to my own mind an age. 

Many years ago, never mind time nor place, I loved and was deceived, 
cruelly, heartlessly deceived. I resolved then that I would never again 
suffer from the cruel deception of one whom I loved. One of my many 
vacillating resolutions was then made. I determined that no woman’s 
charms, no woman’s love, should ever again tempt me from the stated 
routine of my life. 

For twenty years from the time I have referred to, until about a year 
ago, neither woman’s smile nor woman’s will have ever had any response 
from me. I am not yet an old man, although these treacherous gray 
hairs might deceive any one. It is only within the last few months that 
they have appeared. 

I first met Clara Belford in the north of England, at the country 
house of an old friend, Mr. Attwood. There was a large party of guests 
assembled, and every one was expected to amuse himself in the way that 
best suited his own taste. Shortly after being introduced to Clara, I 
learned that she was engaged to be married to her cousion, Arthur Chet- 
wynd, who was detained in London, but was expected to join the party 
in about a week. For the reasons I have before stated, this information 
concerning her engagement did not make any difference in my manner or 
conversation with her. Clara appeared to me to be a pretty girl, with a 
bright complexion, a merry laugh, a good seat on horseback, and one who 
could say something more than “ Yes” or “ No” in conversation. I con- 
sequently enjoyed her company and friendship very much. 

I willsay more than this. When I first saw Miss Belford, she appeared 
to me to be totally unlike my ideal of female beauty; for in my self-confidence 
it was my firm belief that I could study and be surrounded by beauty 
without feeling its influence, in fact that I could stand in the midst of 
flames and not be scorched. Clara Belford was rather below the middle 
height ; her head was beautifully shaped, and well set on her shoulders. 
A luxuriant mass of dark-brown hair, drawn back from a square low fore- 
head, and small but not very regular features, seemed only the frame- 
work to the picture of her eyes, which were indeed most beautiful. Can 
I ever, indeed, forget those deep violet orbs with their mysterious inner 
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light? Ah, fatal eyes !—eyes that first taught me that wondrous power 
which has embittered my life, and left me nothing now but racking re- 
morse and despair. 

Notwithstanding the unimpressible and passionless course of life I had 
marked out for myself, I could not help observing after a few days that 
Clara was very partial to my company. By some chance or another we 
were always together, whether riding in the country, walking in the 
grounds, or sitting in the house. One fact, however, I knew and kept 
to myself,;—I can confess it now,—I dare not look straight into her eyes. 
From the moment I had met her I had never done so; a strange, indefin- 
able fear possessed me that, if our eyes met, evil would result. However, 
that occurrence did happen at last. 

One morning Mr. Attwood, accompanied by most of the gentlemen of 
our party, set off on a fishing excursion up the river. I stayed behind, 
having some letters to write for town. I sat in my own apartment; but 
the sun was shining so brightly out of doors, that I was continually long- 
ing to be out, and this desire was strengthened by seeing from my window 
Miss Belford with our host’s only child, little Edith, one of the most 
charming and lovely children I ever met with. Locking up my papers, 
I hastened to join them, and proposed a walk. This, however, little Edith 
could not do, as she was required within doors by her governess. We there- 
fore left her behind, full of life and gaiety ; and as we walked towards the 
park we heard her ringing laugh as she ran to the house, promising to 
join us when her lesson was done. 

Clara and I strolled on together through the park, or rather through 
a long narrow plantation that bordered one side of the park. It was 
morning in Midsummer, and the warm sunlight came filtering through 
the cool green leaves overhead, and lay upon the dark green moss of our 
path like golden embroidery. Our conversation, by some chance or other, 
had turned upon the expression and effect of the human eye. I think 
now that Clara had purposely introduced the subject. I can remember 
hearing her say, that it was a vulgar error to suppose that a man betrayed 
guilt or insincerity when he did not look you in the face; and on the con- 
trary, that guilt and deceit often look at you more boldly and openly than 
innocence. I assented, but did not look up. That inexpressible dread 
of meeting her eyes was stealing over me. Again she spoke— 

“ You will pardon me, I know, Mr. Faulkland, if what I say appears 
personal; but you yourself never look at me when you speak to me. I 
observe that when you speak to others you look at them; pray, have I 
offended you ?” 

I tried to laugh the question away, saying that I was afraid of her 
captivating glances, but I still continued to look at the ground. But she 
was not to be put off; she insisted, laughingly, upon my answer. 

We were walking along very slowly, her hand resting in my arm, 
when she suddenly stopped, saying, 

“You are trembling, Mr. Faulkland; what is the matter ?” 
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I turned, all my resolution fading, and looked right into her deep 
beautiful eyes. It was only for an instant that our eyes met ; but a shock 
like that of electricity passed through my whole frame, and I positively 
staggered under its force. Recovering myself, I saw that Clara had 
turned deadly pale; her face was fixed with a fearful expression, her arms 
were stretched out before her, and her hands seemed grappling with an 
unseen adversary. In an instant she ceased, and, pressing both her hands 
convulsively against her heart, would have fallen if I had not supported 
her. When she had partly recovered, she asked me, in a faint voice, to 
assist her back to the house. We walked slowly along the green shade, 
until we were about to turn off to the garden-path that led towards the 
house, when she again stopped. During this homeward walk, I could 
not help perceiving that a new feeling had sprung up in my heart,—a 
feeling as if a trust had been reposed in me; that I was bound henceforth 
to love and protect the fragile little girl at my side. When she stopped, 
I was not afraid, as before, to look at her; on the contrary, it was she 
now who looked upon the ground. 

“Mr. Faulkland,” she said, after a short pause, “I am somewhat at 
a loss to express myself. I ought to apologise for my seeming weakness 
ashort timeago. I am not subject to such attacks, and I need hardly say 
to you that it was no piece of affected young-ladyism on my part.” 

“T entreat,” I said, “that you will not think of the matter in that 
light for one instant. Iam glad to see that you are recovered; and I 
may tell you now, that I have always feared that some misfortune would 
arise if our glances met. I am seldom wrong in these surmises.” 

She stood in the checkered shade of the trees, the little patches of 
sunlight dancing over her brown hair and her light dress. Her little white 
jewelled hands moved nervously together, but her eyes were still fixed 
upon the ground, and as I gazed on the dark fringe of eye-lash that 
shaded her still pale face, I felt springing up in my breast a deep love for 
her,—a love subdued and kept under for the best part of a life-time. 
Where were all my resolutions now? All fled. I longed to clasp her to 
my heart, and burning words of love were on my tongue, when, still 
without raising her eyes, she laid her hand upon my arm, and said, 

“There is one question that I wish to ask you. It may only arise 
from my weakness and nervousness: but when—when—your eyes met 
mine a short time ago, was there any particular thought passing through 
your mind ?” 

“ Nothing,” I answered, “except that I thought your eyes were very 
beautiful.” 

She seemed annoyed, and, waving her hands slightly, said, 

“ Did no passing thought or wish come into your mind just before or 
just as you looked into my eyes. Any thing about any body in the 
house, or connected with the gentleman in whose house we are staying? 
Pray tell me.” 

Then I recollected that, just at the period she referred to, there passed 
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across my mind a wish that something might happen in our host’s family 
that would break up the party. It was a selfish wish, arising from the * 
uncomfortable feeling I had at that moment towards Miss Belford, aris- 
ing from the indescribable presentiment I have before referred to. I told 
her, half laughing, of this wish. I saw her turn even paler as I spoke ; 
her hands dropped to her side, and she shook her head, saying sadly, 

“T knew it. That wish, as you uttered it mentally, sank into my 
heart, and I feel a deadly certainty that something terrible will result 
from it.” 

I did not understand her meaning then,—God knows I remembered 
her words long afterwards,—but seeing that she appeared much over- 
come and shocked, I supported her back to the house. Neither of us 
spoke. As we approached the door, we were conscious that something 
unusual had occurred. One of the servants came running towards us, 
and asked if we had seen his master, Mr. Attwood. I told him that I 
believed he had gone up the river fishing. The man, who appeared terri- 
fied, rushed away in the direction I indicated without any explanation. 
I passed on with Miss Belford towards the hall, where we found every 
one in consternation. Servants and guests were hurrying in every direc- 
tion, and it was some time before I learned the startling truth. Little 
Edith was dead. Clara Belford, on hearing the dreadful announcement, 
with a suppressed scream, clung to my arm, murmuring, 

“T knew it,—I knew it. My God, that it should have come to 
this !” 

Still I did not fully appreciate the awful nature of the catastrophe 
that had occurred. I handed my companion, more dead than alive seem- 
ingly, to some of the ladies, and then made further inquiries. From what 
I gathered, it seemed that little Edith had been sitting in the study read- 
ing with her governess, the latter sitting in the window recess, and the 
former at the table. Suddenly the governess was surprised to see the 
little girl rise from her seat, with a strange expression of surprise and 
terror in her face. She walked a few steps towards the door, which was 
shut, and holding out her hands said, 

‘What is it, Miss Belford? Dear Miss Belford, what have I done?” 
and then, with a piercing scream, she fell, her fingers convulsively work- 
ing round her neck, as if trying vainly to remove something that was 
strangling her. ‘The governess cried for assistance, which was imme- 
diately at hand; but it was all of no avail—in a few moments little Edith 
breathed her last. 

I heard afterwards, round her throat were discovered several marks, as 
if she had been strangled by the hands of some one. The doctors said 
she had died of epilepsy, and these marks were soon forgotten by all but me. 

The events of that day, after I had received this intelligence, passed 
by me like the events of a confused dream. The coincidence, for such I 
took it to be, at first appeared strange; but the extraordinary remarks of 
Miss Belford, and the last words of the dying child, smote me with a feel- 
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ing of terror and dismay. I wandered in and about the house in a semi- 
conscious state. I remember seeing several of the visitors leaving, and 
have an indistinct recollection of Mr. Attwood’s return, and his wild ex- 
cess of erief. A euilty feeling seemed to haunt my heart, and .a voice 
appeared to be ever murmuring in my ear, “Thou art the man !” 

Evening came, and then night. I found out that none of the guests 
remained in the house except Miss Belford and myself. An uncontroll- 
able wish to see her and speak to her took possession of me, but I learned 
that she was still too unwell to leave her room. Mr. Attwood and his 
wife, also, were so overcome with their grief, that I could not see them. 
I felt the room that I was in grow close and oppressive, so I again left 
the house and wandered out into the park. The moon was just rising, 
but the only light was the diffused light of the countless stars. 

I wandered on moodily to the spot where I had last spoken to Clara. 
Although the terrible event which had happened filled my mind with 
apprehension and fear, still through all I felt that my new love glowed 
fiercely. I longed to see her, to pour out my whole heart to her. Then 
the thought of her betrothal to another struck me, but I at once set it 
aside. Let me only see her; let me only tell her how deeply, how pas- 
sionately I love her; let me hear her refusal from her own lips, and I 
will be satisfied. These were my thoughts as I plunged, in a strange 
mingling of feelings, into the dark wood. I walked along the same path 
which we had taken in the morning. There was not a breath of wind 
stirring, and through the openings in the trees I could see the landscape 
just commencing to gleam out under the beams of the full moon. Every 
thing around was still and peaceful. I pictured to myself, as I walked 
along, the quiet, sombre room where little Edith, so full of life and smiles 
in the morning, now lay dead and cold, with the blue, livid finger-marks 
on her white throat. I pictured also the deep grief of the bereaved father 
and mother, and the bitter tears welled up into my eyes. I crushed my 
hands over my face and sobbed aloud. At this moment I thought I 
heard a rustling among the trees behind me, but I could see no one. I 
looked round the place, but it was too dark—there was no one visible. I 
turned back towards the house, but could not get rid of the idea that 
some one was following me. I walked faster, and at length arrived at 
the open space at the end of the walk. The moon was now shining brightly 
on the broad white gravel-path. I stepped aside under the shadow of a 
large lime-tree, and determined to wait and see if any one had been really 
following me. I had not to wait long. Slowly out of the dark path, slowly 
into the bright moon-light, came the one form that in my strange, wild 
desire I most wished to see. ‘he instant she came into the full light, I re- 
cognised Clara Belford. 

When I walked up to her, she did not start,—she did not even look 
up; she held out both her hands, which I took in mine, and then she 
spoke. . 

“Mr. Faulkland, I have been wishing all this evening to speak to 
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you. I thought I should find you near this spot; but when I came up 
to you I was afraid to speak. I know not, even now, how to say all that 
I mean. You must think it strange that I should seek you here, and 
speak to you in this way; but the events of this day seem to have 
changed my whole nature. I find myself, in a manner totally inexpli- 
cable, to be subject to you. Ever since that strange instant when our 
eyes met, I have felt that I am completely under the power and con- 
trol of your will. I know not whether you exercise that power willingly 
and consciously ; but if you do, I can only entreat you to have mercy. 
If you knew the dreadful pang that passed through my heart this 
morning,—if you could conceive the dreadful hours of anguish and terror 
that I have endured since,—you would have pity upon me.” 

She said this in a faltering manner, her hands clasped in mine, and 
her eyes still fixed on the ground, while tears glistened upon her long 
eye-lashes. 

“Miss Belford—Clara,” I said, “believe me, that any power or in- 
fluence that I may seem to exercise over your mind or your will is not 
exerted willingly. I know not by what strange fatality we have thus 
been brought together; but this I can tell you, that in the moment to 
which you have several times referred, resolutions that I had kept for 
years were broken. I had sworn never to love again; and now, even 
if these are the last words I shall ever speak to you, I must tell you that 
I love you with all the strength and passion of my heart.” 

She struggled, and endeavoured to free her hands; but I held them 
fast, while I watched her pale face, now wet with tears, pitilessly, in the 
passionate torrent of words that I uttered. I cannot remember now 
what I said. All I know is, that I prayed, I implored her to return 
my love, because my heart was hers for ever. 

After a short silence, she answered, comparatively calmly, 

“ Again, Mr. Faulkland, I must appeal to your pity, your commisera- 
tion, and I am sure that I will not appeal in vain. You must know— 
you must have heard—that my hand is engaged. With my hand must 
go my heart. For four years I have been engaged to my cousin, Arthur 
Chetwynd. I love him, I have always loved him; and never, until this 
day, has there been one thought of mine untrue or unloyal to him. Nay, 
sir, hear me patiently. I met you here, and have respected and enjoyed 
your friendship. Never, however, until the moment when our eyes met, 
and that fatal wish crossed your mind, has there been any feeling save 
that of friendship towards you in my heart; and now, Heaven only 
knows wherefore, now—” 

“ Now, dearest Clara!” I said hurriedly. 

“Now,” she said, almost in a whisper, “I know that I love you. 
Pity me, Faulkland. Remember that by every law of right and honour 
I am bound to my cousin Arthur. I feel assured that you are a gentle- 
man and a man of honour. Respect my secret. Let us part here to- 
night for ever. I have been so ill, so unhappy, so wretched, that I 
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thought my mind would never be at rest until I had spoken to you, and 
told you all. Have pity upon me,—not another word. Let us say 
farewell, and, part—part for ever.” 

I stooped down and kissed her brow, whiter than the whitest marble 
in the moonlight. She raised her eyelids; and, for the second time, 
our glances met. 

Great heavens! what a shock flashed through my being! What 
devil, what demon prompted the wish, and blended with it the name of 
Arthur Chetwynd in my mind. The wish was slight, slight as a gossa- 
mer thread; still it was uttered — uttered in my heart. That awful 
reproachful glance of Clara’s eyes, as she stood there, with her arms 
moving convulsively, and her nervous hands glittering in the moonlight, 
will haunt me to my death. At last, with a piercing cry, she fell faint- 
ing to the ground. 

Stunned and giddy myself, from the palpable shock which I had 
received, it was some time before I recovered presence of mind to lift her 
and carry her to the house. I thought she was dead. A messenger 
was immediately despatched for the nearest medical man, and I entreated 
the servants not to disturb their master and mistress. Every exertion 
was made to rouse Miss Belford from the swoon into which she had 
fallen ; and to my intense gratification, after some time, I perceived that 
she was recovering. But a great change seemed to have come over her 
features. She looked old, and her cheeks were sunken and faded. 

The surgeon at Icst came, and reported, before midnight, that with 
care and quiet she would recover, but that her system had received a 
severe shock. Her illness was entirely attributed to the painful event of 
the morning. 

I could not sleep ; and as I had made preparations for leaving early 
in the morning, I waited until the time for my departure should arrive. 
Just before leaving, a note was put into my hand. One glance at the 
writing showed me that it was from Miss Belford. 

I opened it hurriedly, and read as follows : 


“Go at once. For Heaven’s sake, let us never meet again. Our 
eyes have now met twice, and each time it seemed as if a knife had been 
driven into my breast. A third meeting, and my life will be the forfeit. 
God grant that your last wish may not prove as fatal as the first. 

CLARA.” 


I crushed the letter up in my hand, took my seat in the dog-cart that 
was waiting, and left for the railway-station. When there, I got into a 
carriage full of passengers; and this, together with the hurry and confu- 
sion of travelling, prevented my mind from dwelling too much on the 
events that had occurred. We arrived at length at a junction-station, 
where the train from the South had not yet arrived, and at which we were 
obliged to remain until it did arrive. 

I walked about the platform, and in a conversation with one of the 
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porters I learned that an accident had occurred the night before in the 
night-express coming from London. It appeared that just before com- 
ing up to the station the guard of the train heard loud cries coming from 
one of the first-class carriages near to his box. By leaning out he per- 
ceived that the voice issued from a compartment in which he knew that 
a young man was travelling alone. The light from the lamp inside the 
carriage threw its reflection on the railway outside as they hurried along, 
and the guard fancied he saw the shadow of some one gesticulating vio- 
lently. The cries became louder, and the guard signalled to the engine- 
man to stop; but at that instant the train slackened speed, and came into 
the station. On stopping, the guard ran to the carriage, and on opening 
the door found the young man lying insensible on the floor, his eyes 
almost starting from their sockets, his face purple, and blood gushing 
from his mouth. He was immediately conveyed to the neighbouring 
hotel, and a physician, who happened to be travelling by the express, 
attended to him at once. Nevertheless he expired about an hour after- 
wards, without regaining consciousness. The station-master, who came 
up as we were talking, corroborated the statement, and said in addition 
that the only distinguishable words that the young gentleman had uttered 
were, “ Clara, Clara!” in accents of sorrowful reproach. A horrible sus- 
picion suddenly started in my mind, and was confirmed as I heard him 
further relate that the physician had discovered blue and livid marks, 
like the impression of fingers, round his throat, and that those finger- 
marks seemed to have been made by small slender fingers, like those of 
a girl. 

Merciful powers ! I could hardly believe my senses. The event must 
have occurred at the very time when Clara and I were standing on the 
path-way in the moonlight. 

“Tell me,” said I, as a last fatal certainty, “was the name of the 
young gentleman discovered ?” : 

The South train at this moment came up, and he answered hurriedly as 
he left me, “ The name on the portmanteau was Mr. Chetwynd.” 

* * * * * 

‘To this moment I cannot tell you how I arrived at my rooms in Lon- 
don. I have a terrible recollection that my brain seemed burning, and 
that I was consumed by an intolerable, raging thirst. I have faint re- 
collections of my servant hovering about my bed, and the faces of friends 
seen for an instant, like the faces of the dead seen in our dreams. 

For six months I was prostrated by an attack of brain-fever, from 
which I recovered at last, broken down in health and spirits. 

I resolved to leave the country, and spend the rest of my existence in 
some far-off land. However, with my old habit of breaking my resolu- 
tions, I changed my mind at the last moment, and went off without 
warning to a lonely little cottage on the coast of South Wales. I had 
once seen this cottage on a tour, and had little trouble in engaging it for 
myself alone. 
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In this retreat, I lived the life of a hermit, keeping out of the way 
of human beings, and seldom seeing any. My cottage, or rather hut, was 
as lonely as could well be conceived. It was situated in a small ravine 
between the limestone cliffs that border the shore, and a wild barren moor 
stretched for miles behind. Except the cry of the sea-birds, and the 
mournful moan of the sea as it ebbed and flowed through the black sea- 
weedy rocks to and from the sea-line of white dazzling limestone, I could 
hear no sound. 

I contrived to pass some weeks away in this place, my only com- 
panions being my fishing-line and fowling-piece. My mind became apa- 
thetic, and I gloomily dreamed on of living there till my life was over. 
But this was not to be. 

It was an afternoon towards the end of autumn; I had been wander- 
ing about the limestone ridge all day long with my gun, and coming 
home tired, lay down among the heather to watch the sun setting behind 
~ a long bank of purple clouds edged with glowing gold. 

Almost insensibly, and utterly against my inclination, my fancy 
travelled back to the memorable time that I spent in the north of Eng- 
land. I traced each event in turn, and called up in imagination the 
graceful and lithesome form of Clara Belford. My heart was softened,— 
my stubborn resolution vanished,—I felt all my deep love returning,—and 
I could not help wishing in my heart of hearts that she was with me. 
Immediately afterwards, I trembled with a vague apprehension and a 
strange foreboding of evil. I rose up sadly, and walked homewards in 
my old apathetic humour, while the shadows of evening fell darker and 
darker about my path. 

The next day the weather changed. There was a heavy gale from 
the south-west, and great masses of black cloud rolled overhead. The 
fierce wind blowing in from the Atlantic swept up the Bristol Channel, 
roaring as it passed up my little ravine, and then moaning far away over 
the waste moor-land beyond. The drenching rain seemed part of the 
wind and the clouds, and never ceased beating against the window and 
roof of my cottage. 

All day long, wrapped up in my oil-skin cape, I wandered about, 
watching the little vessels far out at sea battling with the wind, and the 
great angry waves rolling in with a thundering sound, and breaking in 
snow-white foam among the rocks below. 

Night came on, and the storm increased in violence. I retreated at 
last into my cottage, barred the door and window, and lighted my read- 
ing-lamp. My stock of books was very small, consisting only of a few 
volumes treating on the occult and mystic arts. 

I had been reading for some time, raising my head at intervals to lis- 
ten to the wild sough of the gale, and the dull, monotonous roar of the 
waves, when I thought I heard amidst the tumult a cry like that of a 
human voice. Whilst I was pondering whether it was only a sound of 
imagination or not, I distinctly heard it repeated. It seemed close at 
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hand, nay, just at the outside of the door. A strange terror took posses- 
sion of me, and I rose up trembling. 

Once more the storm dashed the rain violently against the cottage, 
and then I heard the wind go moaning away up the valley over the moor. 
There was a lull after that, and then I heard a slight rapping at the door. 
Slight as the sound was, it filled me with terrible apprehension. A cold 
sweat broke out over me, and I trembled from head to foot. As I stood 
there terror-stricken, I heard, or fancied I heard, my own name called from 
without. Great heavens! I recognised the voice, ay, even amid the 
raging of the storm. In an instant I staggered to the door, and opened 
it. Holding it open against the storm, I saw that a dark indistinct figure 
was crouching on the threshold. My heart told me who it was. I lifted 
up the fragile form, and, closing the door with the other hand, bore the 
dark burden into the room. Wet through and through by the driving 
rain, worn out and utterly overcome with long travel in the pitiless storm, 
I held her in my arms, and, drawing back the dark shawl from her face, 
I gazed once more on the pallid features of Clara Belford. 

She was insensible; but oh, how changed! She was barely twenty 
years old when I saw her last, little more than a year ago, and now she 
looked old, very old, and haggard. Her cheeks were sunken, and her 
dark-brown hair, that I remembered so beautifully bright, hung dishevelled 
over her face and shoulders ; it was silvery white. 

I placed her in my only chair, and chafed her hands, and called her 
by every endearing name I could remember; until I saw her pale lips 
begin to move. 

The storm still raged without, and I was compelled to listen with my 
ear close to her mouth. Every word sounded distinctly, although she 
only spoke in a faltering whisper. 

“ Faulkland, you called me yesterday,—do not start,—you called me 
to you as you lay on the heath at sunset. I could not choose but obey ; 
and I am here. Once before I entreated you not to use the power that 
you possess over me willingly. You have done so: I was compelled to 
obey, and I am here. I have travelled many a weary mile. I remember 
now nothing of my journey; I have been drawn like a needle by the 
magnet. Hush! let me speak, for I feel that my strength is failing. 
I have somehow that faith in you, that I cannot believe that you 
have killed me willingly. Yet now,—I must say it,—each time that 
our eyes have met, a fatal wish was lingering in your heart. Each wish, 
slight as it was, was accomplished, and each accomplished wish took 
with it part of my little life. Now, Faulkland, let me go in peace.” 

I was rendered speechless by terror, by pity, by remorse, by a hun- 
dred conflicting sensations ; and as she ceased I raised her drooping head, 
and the wet gray hair fell over my arms and breast. I saw her heavy 
eye-lids raised once more—slowly, slowly ; once more I gazed upon those 
deep, dark, violet eyes. It was fatality! Whatelse could have prompted 
the thought, then and there as I gazed, that it were better for both if we 
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both were dead? As the fatal wish flashed across me, I felt her shudder 
in my arms; I saw her beautiful eyes glaze over with the opal hue of 
death; I felt her slight form grow heavy in my arms, and slip from me 
to the ground. 

The wild storm howled and moaned dismally without, and the breakers 
dashed sullenly among the surf below; whilst I, wishing for the death 
that would not come, stood in the flickering lamp-light with the corpse 
of Clara Belford at my feet cold and still. 

A. G. G. 
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A Real German Mystery. 


On the 14th of November 1853, a young woman, apparently about twenty- 
two years of age, was observed wandering to and fro near the village 
of Weisskirchen, in Hesse Darmstadt. She entered a cottage, and ad- 
dressed the inmates in a jargon, of which the word “ Bertha” was alone 
intelligible. On her being detained and examined, it appeared that 
she had no passport, or, except a neckerchief marked “Carolina B.,” 
any thing calculated to assist in the discovery of her identity. She was 
accordingly taken care of during the night, and brought before the magis- 
trates of the neighbouring town of Offenbach on the following day, the 
police-sheet describing her as follows : 

“ Apparently from twenty-two to twenty-four years of age ; five feet 
four inches Rhenish in height; stout, fair-haired, forehead high and 
broad, eyes between green and blue, nose aquiline, countenance oval, 
cheek-bones prominent, complexion healthy ; dressed in a striped cotton 
gown, a particoloured cotton apron, a gray petticoat, and two shifts, the 
under of coarse linen, the upper of shirting. Had a little bag concealed 
on her person, containing a thimble, thread, a comb, and a piece of soap.” 

It was long impossible to communicate with the stranger, till at last 
it was discovered that she could speak a very corrupt Hungarian. 
Enough of this could be understood to elicit a story to the effect that she 
had, in her fifth year, been taken away from her mother by a man called 
Eleazar, and, confined for many years in a subterranean dwelling in a wood. 
Here her constant companion had been a woman named Bertha, who, 
rather more than three weeks before her discovery at Weisskirchen, had 
taken her out of her cell, carried her for many days and nights in a coach, 
and ultimately abandoned her in a forest. This story was not believed, 
and the magistrates, at a loss what to do with the foundling, solved the 
problem by sending her to gaol. The prison of Offenbach, it would ap- 
pear, has the advantage of being paternally and maternally administered 
by good Christian people,—Herr Lemser, the governor, and his wife. 
These from the first conceived a warm interest in Caroline, whom they 
found the image of neatness, gentleness, and bashfulness, besides being, 
as the official report naively says, “ although quite ignorant of religion, 
a very good hand at knitting.” To clench the matter, she fell ill, and 
Madame Lemser’s maternal sympathies impelled her to receive the patient 
into her own house. Here she was nursed tenderly for several weeks, 
her behaviour continuing to plead most strongly in her favour, and her 
gratitude to her “German mamma,” as she called Madame Lemser, to 
distinguish her from her natural mother, apparently without bounds. 
After her recovery she remained in the house, knitting with amazing per- 
severance. She seemed quite unversed in every other kind of household 
employment, but displayed great aptitude in comprehending and apply- 
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ing the instructions of Madame Lemser. Her disposition was extremely 
mild and obliging ; but she was shy, and easily disconcerted by the curi- 
osity of strangers. Among her peculiarities was a remarkable softness of 
voice, attended by an extreme horror of noise of any sort. She was an 
especial favourite with children, and took great delight in playing with 
them. 

The fame of Caroline’s virtues spread, and much interest for her was 
excited in Offenbach. On April 19th, 1854, it was determined that, until 
she could procure a livelihood for herself, she should be maintained at the 
expense of the town. It may strike the reader that this had been the 
case all along; but the stigma of imprisonment was removed from her ; 
and the house of the most respectable of gaolers naturally appearing an 
undesirable abode for innocence and orphanhood, she was transferred to 
another family. This part of the arrangement afforded her little satisfac- 
tion. She testified the most decided repugnance to quit “ German mam- 
ma;” but being kindly treated in her new residence, and allowed to visit 
her old friends as often as she pleased, she gradually became reconciled, 
and appeared to feel at home. Herr Eck, the public schoolmaster, was 
appointed to give her instruction; and, as her powers of expression in- 
creased, he was enabled to compile a narrative* of her adventures, the 
leading points of which we proceed to detail. 

She had been brought up, she said, in a large house, the arrangements 
of which are described with extraordinary and suspicious minuteness. 
The family, besides herself, consisted of her mother, her uncle, and the 
latter’s little son, about three years older than Caroline. She speaks of 
her mother with great affection; not so of her uncle. Of her father she 
recollects nothing, beyond having seen his portrait, which, to judge from 
her description, must have been that of an officer in the Austrian service. 
One morning, when Caroline was about five years old, her mother, as had 
frequently been the case, quitted the house in a carriage, accompanied by 
her maid. A few hours later, but before noon, her uncle told her to go 
into the garden. She asked that Henry might accompany her, which 
was refused, her uncle observing that the boy must stay in and learn his 
lessons. She accordingly went alone, and sat down on the grass near a 
piece of water. Scarcely had she done so, when a tall black-bearded 
man, whom she had never seen before, came suddenly upon her, took her 
in his arms, and carried her away. She cried and struggled ; he covered 
her face with a cloth; exhausted, she ultimately fell asleep in his arms. 
How long, and in what direction, she may have been carried, she has no 
idea. At length she was brought into a subterranean cavern in a great 
wood, and there given into the charge of the only inmate, a woman ap- 





* The Prolonged Subterranean Imprisonment of Two Children. Compiled from 
the oral communications of one of them, and published as a contribution and invita- 
tion towards the unveiling of this dark secret. By Friedrich Eck. (Die langjihrige 
unterirdische Haft, &c.) Frankfort, 1856. 
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parently about forty years old, who called herself Bertha, and addressed 
the man as Eleasser (Eleazar). 

According to the captive’s account, access to this cavern was obtained 
by a trap-door, lifted from the outside by a rope. Down from this door 
a flight of some fifteen or eighteen steps led to a passage, about ten or 
twelve feet (Hessian measure, we presume) in height, of sufficient breadth 
to allow of two persons walking abreast, and the end of which Caroline 
never saw. On each side were apartments of corresponding height, each 
having a wooden door, but the sides and flooring of plain earth. Bertha’s 
room was on the right, provided with a stove, a table, and several chairs, 
and containing a looking-glass, and the portrait of Caroline’s father, 
already mentioned. Such, at least, was Bertha’s assertion respecting it. 
Caroline’s room was smaller, and furnished much in the same manner. 
Next to it were the kitchen and cellar. Light was admitted to these 
rooms through small glazed apertures in the ceiling, so enveloped in grass 
as to be hardly discernible from the outside. About fifty or sixty paces 
from the trap-door was a well, from which Bertha was accustomed to 
fetch water for household purposes; beyond this stood three apple-trees. 
Rain found no entrance into the vault, and Caroline does not recollect 
having seen snow. The climate was warmer than that of Offenbach; the 
winter usually lasted from eight to ten weeks. 

Here, if we can believe her, Caroline lived sixteen years with Bertha, 
who invariably treated her with great kindness. At first it occasioned 
her much grief that Bertha would not speak her mother’s language, which 
must have been Hungarian. The idiom Bertha did employ seems to have 
been also Hungarian, but grievously corrupt and mutilated, and inter- 
mingled with foreign words, mostly belonging to the non-Magyar tongues 
spoken in Hungary, but many pure gibberish, as prachicham, a chair. 
Whatever Bertha’s offences against Caroline, she was perfectly successful 
in gaining the latter’s affection. Caroline never wanted for meat, drink, 
or clothing, nor had she ever to complain of the least unkindness. Great 
care was taken that she should always be neat and clean; and she was 
taught to knit. On the other hand, she was never allowed to assist in 
any domestic labour, unless the cramming of live geese with Indian corn 
may be considered as such. These birds were brought by Eleazar, who 
was accustomed to make his appearance with provisions, fuel, &c., at 
intervals of from five to twelve days. Bertha seemed to stand in awe of 
this man. While he remained in the cavern, as he occasionally did for 
two or three days at a time, Caroline was confined to her room, and the 
key turned upon her; neither would Bertha allow her to knit. All 
this time she hardly distinguished a sound, and only inferred Eleazar’s 
presence from finding her door locked. He visited her, indeed, some- 
times; but these apparitions were exceedingly brief, nor did he seem 
to understand the language in which she and Bertha conversed, any 
more than she could herself comprehend the remarks he occasionally 
addressed to the latter. Sometimes, sitting alone in her room, she heard 
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his voice raised as if in anger ; and on one occasion, Bertha accounted for 
a fit of weeping by saying that he had been scolding her. As soon as 
he had departed, Caroline was liberated, but enjoined not to let him dis- 
cover that this was the case. Every afternoon, if the day were fine, she 
accompanied Bertha on a stroll into the wood, each carrying her knitting 
with her. This promenade extended for about a hundred paces, when 
they would sit down upon a flat stone. No human creature ever ap- 
proached, but there were many birds and small quadrupeds, apparently 
rabbits and squirrels. It only remains to be added that she rose and 
went to bed betimes; that her diet consisted of black bread, meat, and 
water, all unlimited as to quantity; and that as evening came on, the 
small windows were covered up with wooden shutters, and an oil-lamp 
lit. 

So matters continued for seven or eight years, when a great event 
occurred ; no other than the addition of a new member to the society of 
the cavern. One morning Bertha entered Caroline’s room, bringing with 
her a male child, perhaps two or three months old. In reply to Caro- 
line’s questions, she said it had been fetched “out of the water,” which 
assertion Caroline received with unquestioning faith. Bertha called it 
Adolf, and bestowed the same care upon it as upon Caroline. It was fed 
on milk and meal, and slept in a cradle (subsequently exchanged for a 
bed) in Caroline’s room. As it grew up, it accompanied Bertha and Caro- 
line in their afternoon strolls, being carefully taught to walk, and, in a 
word, its treatment and the tenor of its existence differed in no material 
respect from Caroline’s own. 

During all this time, not the slightest attempt was made to give Caro- 
line instruction, or develop her mental faculties in any way. She remained 
in a state of entire ignorance respecting the origin and nature of the 
objects she saw around her—an ignorance, indeed, so complete, as to 
appear irreconcilable with her estimate of her age at the period of her 
abduction. On one subject, however, she was continually inquisitive,— 
the time when she might hope to rejoin her mother. This, Bertha con- 
stantly assured her, would certainly come to pass. Once, however, when 
asked where mamma was, and what she was doing, she burst into tears, 
and left the room. Caroline, alarmed and perplexed, never ventured to 
repeat the question. From the remarks which Bertha occasionally let 
fall, she gleaned the following particulars, which we give in her own 
words : 

“ Bertha was with the mamma of my mamma, and has carried my 
mamma, when my mamma was a little girl. Berthawas with my mam- 
ma’s mamma till my mamma was sixteen years old. Before my mam- 
ma was sixteen years old, Bertha has gone with my mamma in a car- 
riage to Temewar” (Temeswar?), “ where my papa and my papa’s mamma 
were. Eleazar was there too. My mamma’s papa was ‘ katana’” (Hun- 
garian, katona, a soldier); “and while Bertha was still with my mam- 
ma’s mamma, he had to go where there were many bad men. The papa 
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of my mamma came back again, and had a bad leg, and must stay till it 
was well. When my mamma was sixteen years old, Bertha went to 
Eleazar.” 

For eight years more, after Adolf’s arrival, did Caroline continue to 
sit and knit, and take her walks abroad with the mysterious Bertha; but 
the time had arrived when she had become troublesome to her gaolers, 
and these determined to get rid of her. 

The first token of a change was given by Bertha’s proceeding to cut 
her hair, which had hitherto remained untouched by the scissors. Six or 
eight weeks afterwards she laid a new suit of clothes in Caroline’s room, 
and desired the latter to assume them on rising on the following morning. 
The whole of the next day Caroline and Adolf remained locked up in 
their room, whence, though no other indication of it transpired, they in- 
ferred the presence of Eleazar. Next morning, long before daybreak, 
Bertha knocked at her door, and bade her get up. She was hardly dressed, 
when Bertha entered, carrying a lamp ; “ Come, dear Carlinka,” she said, 
“we are going to mamma.” 

They went a long way through the wood, and some time after sunrise 
arrived at a large solitary house, in front of which several unyoked car- 
riages were standing. ‘They entered the house, and went into one of the 
rooms, which they quitted after a while without having partaken of any 
refreshment. A pair of horses had in the mean time been put to one of 
the carriages; they took their seats, a coachman mounted the box, and 
they drove away. All day long they continued their journey, once stop- 
ping for a short time to bait at aninn. On this occasion Bertha went 
alone into the house to procure refreshment, of which they partook in the 
vehicle. At night they halted “under a roof,” as Caroline expresses it. 
The horses were led away, and Bertha and the coachman also disappeared 
for a few hours. During this time Caroline remained in the carriage, 
wrapped comfortably in furs, and not venturing to sleep till Bertha’s re- 
turn. Thirteen days passed in this manner. Caroline thinks that the 
same horses were employed throughout, and persists in declaring that she 
has no recollection of having seen two houses together. 

At length, about nightfall, the carriage drew up by a wood. Bertha 
and Caroline got out, the carriage continued in the direction it had been 
pursuing, and Bertha, after giving Caroline a folded cloth, kissed her, 
told her to await her return, and, apparently in a very sorrowful mood, 
proceeded after the carriage. Caroline waited long and fruitlessly, ad- 
vanced a little way into the wood, returned to her post, repeated this 
several times, and at length, calling Bertha’s name as loud as she could, 
plunged into the intricacies of the forest. She soon became completely 
bewildered, and wandered about nearly all the night in a state of inde- 
scribable distress. At length, wearied out, she lay down and fell asleep. 
Neither Bertha nor the carriage were ever seen again. 

At daybreak Caroline arose and resumed her wanderings, which 
lasted, according to her assertion, three days and four nights before she en- 
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countered a human being. Bread and meat were wrapped up in the 
cloth Bertha had given her; but her agitation, she maintains, took away 
the sense of hunger and the desire for sleep, unless, when utterly worn 
out, she dropped almost insensible on the ground. At sunrise on the 
fourth day she reached the edge of the forest, which was here bounded 
by a high road. Here she met another girl, carrying a carpet-bag. 
Neither could make herself intelligible by speech, but the strange girl 
gave Caroline to understand by signs that she must accompany her. They 
reached a broad river, spanned by a bridge, near which stood several 
houses. Caroline was alarmed at tle unaccustomed spectacle of so great 
a body of water and hesitated to cross, till her companion took her by the 
hand and led her over. They soon arrived at another cluster of houses, 
one of which the stranger entered to procure provisions, while Caroline 
waited at a little distance. The same thing happened several times in 
the day, throughout the whole of which they continued walking. None 
of the people they met addressed them. At length, about sunset, they 
entered a cottage in a hamlet, where they found a solitary woman. Here 
they partook of some soup, and Caroline went to bed with the strange 
girl, who had previously made her exchange her delicate shift for one of 
coarser material. Caroline, who had always been accustomed to wear a 
nightdress, complied without remonstrance or suspicion; but what was 
her consternation to find, when she awoke on the following morning, that 
her companion and her clothes had disappeared together! The woman 
dressed her up in old garments, gave her some bread and soup, put a few 
coppers into her hand, and leading her away into a field, abandoned her 
to her destiny. This, after two more days and a night spent in the open 
air, threw her into the way of the burgomaster of Weisskirchen, who 
found her in a cottage, rejecting the food and alms tendered her by the 
charitable inmates, and passionately asking for Bertha. He sheltered her 
in his house for the night, and on the following morning brought her before 
the magistrates of Offenbach. 

It may have occurred to the reader that it was just as well for the 
success of this strange narrative that it was not recounted to Inspector 
Field or Inspector Whicher, and still, with every allowance for the inex- 
perience and good-nature of the rural magistracy of Offenbach, the story 
itself is hardiy so strange as the unquestioning belief which, after a brief 
pause of incredulity, every one seems to have accorded to it. There is 
this almost infallible indication of falsehood, that while the general out- 
line appears sufficiently coherent and plausible, the particular incidents 
are continually affording materials for criticism. There is nothing impro- 
bable in young children being kidnapped, and kept in confinement; but 
authentic narratives of this description are rarely encumbere@ with so 
many unaccountable details. It is not necessary or possible to do more 
in this place than to hastily run over Caroline’s story, touching lightly on 
some of the most questionable portions. We are asked, then, to believe 
that two persons, not apparently of unsound mind, were so bent on de- 
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priving a little girl of her liberty as to subject themselves, the one to share 
her captivity for sixteen or seventeen years, the other to a constant resi- 
dence in the vicinity of her prison. Kaspar Hauser was more wary: he 
did not say that his gaoler passed his own time in the dark room where, 
according to his assertion, he was himself confined ; nor, had he done so, 
would his tale have received such general credence. It will not be sup- 
posed that these persons undertook the charge of Caroline without some 
understanding as to the way in which she was to be disposed of on arriv- 
ing at maturity, or on the very possible event of Bertha’s death or illness. 
They must have foreseen that they could not detain her for ever; they 
evidently neither meant to take her life nor to restore her to her parent : 
it follows that their intertion always was to turn her adrift. Why, then, 
delay for sixteen years, at the utmost risk and inconvenience, what might 
have been far more safely done at the very period of the abduction from 
her mother’s roof? We are not informed whether they constructed their 
extensive and complex subterranean residence themselves, with the assist- 
ance of confederates, or whether they found it ready to their hands,— 
either supposition presents formidable difficulties. ‘The description of this 
dwelling itself appears to us exactly such as would naturally be given 
by an ingenious but uneducated impostor, who had never seen or ima- 
gined any sort of abode but an ordinary house, and could only frame her 
fiction after the pattern supplied by her experience. It is, in fact, neither 
more nor less than a house built im, instead of upon, the ground, on a 
scale which would have required an army of conspirators to carry out, 
and involving, we suspect, decided engineering impossibilities in the sup- 
port of the roof. At all events it is impossible to credit Caroline's dis- 
tinct assertion that no damp ever found an entrance, and several other 
portions of her story appear equally ill-fitted to sustain examination. 
Though described as in the midst of a lonely forest, her residence must 
evidently have been near some village or town, since it appears that 
Eleazar, using no vehicle, was able to bring at one time sufficient provi- 
sions to last four inmates for a fortnight ; it was also, as appeared on Caro- 
line’s removal from it, within a walk ofa post-station on a high road. 
Setting aside the improbability of Eleazar’s having been able to make so 
many expeditions without attracting notice, it appears very improbable 
that in all the sixteen years no one from the town or the highway should 
ever have chanced upon the spot, and beyond improbability that he should 
have done so without discovering the cavern, not to speak of the likeli- 
hood of his finding Bertha and Caroline at their recreation in the open 
air. It is obvious that their comings and goings must have worn a very 
perceptible track in the grass, and equally so that, even if we can sup- 
pose the glass windows to have escaped observation, the smoke from the 
chimney (which must have existed, though we cannot find that Caroline 
mentions it) must have been ascending in summer frequently, in winter 
continually. Caroline’s narrative of her arrival at Offenbach also teems 
with improbabilities: the journey of many days on a high road without 
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encountering town or village; the lengthened period she represents her- 
self as having spent without food ; her encounter with the strange girl so 
suspiciously distant from her own cottage, but so providentially appear- 
ing on the scene at the right moment to relieve our heroine of every thing 
that could have tested the truth of her story by affording a clue to her 
identification. It must also appear very strange that, on finding herself 
deserted, she should have plunged into the wood in quest of Bertha, who, 
according to her own account, had followed the carriage along the road. 
This we pass by; but Caroline’s piebald dialect is too curious a phe- 
nomenon to dismiss without remark. It was, as we have seen, a corrupt 
Hungarian, interspersed with manufactured and exotic words, and taught 
her, as she maintains, by her nurse. It seems, then, that Bertha must 
have been an accomplished linguist, and a great inventor in language ; 
and, as it does not appear that she ever varied her diction or her idiom, 
she must have prepared her unknown tongue with deliberation, and 
practised it with assiduity. Her motive for such elaborate toil is less 
transparent than Caroline’s for imputing it to her. By pretending ignor- | 
ance of the language spoken by those about her, an impostor would gain 
time to look around, to perfect herself in her story, to observe the characters 
she had to deal with, and frame her tale and her demeanour accordingly. 
By employing a foreign tongue she at once excited additional interest, 
gratified the self-importance of those who found themselves able to com- 
municate with her, and escaped the danger of self-betrayal, to which an 
assumed ignorance of all languages would have continually exposed her; 
while the affectation of a corrupt speech, both served to veil the real im- 
perfection of her acquaintance with her pretended mother-tongue, and at 
the same time enabled her to evade inconvenient questions, and render 
conversation as difficult as suited her purpose. The terms, however, which 
she is incidentally mentioned as having forgotten and replaced by Bertha’s 
jargon, are precisely those which she ought to have retained correctly, if 
at all. For example, she must have heard the words denoting “uncle” 
end “aunt” very often at home; from Bertha seldom or never. Yet the 
terms she employs (“ ongkar,” “ xantlu”) bear no resemblance whatever 
to the Hungarian equivalents, but are most suspiciously like the French 
“oncle” and “tante.” This might have led the authorities to suspect in 
their protégée a young person of more extensive literary attainments than 
her native modesty permitted her to acknowledge, and we would almost 
venture to wager that the adventures of Kaspar Hauser at one time occu- 
pied an honourable place in her little library. The resemblance between 
her story and his is sufficiently striking, and not least in the temporary 
acceptance of each. Kaspar Hauser, as is well known, became a sort of 
public institution at Nuremberg; the most renowned jurist of the day was 
among his disciples, and the citizens would as soon have allowed you to 
question the antiquity of their ramparts as the truth of his pretensions. 
There are indications of a similar feeling at Offenbach; to this extent at 
least, that the authorities evidently considered Caroline’s presence as re- 
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flecting credit on their town, and would have felt much the same towards 
the sceptic who should have endeavoured to reduce the mysterious found- 
ling to the dimensions of a common impostor, as the housekeeper at Holy- 
rood towards the commercial traveller who wanted to test the virtues of 
his patent soap on the stains left by the murder of Rizzio. Thus the ex- 
cellent Herr Eck stumbles at nothing; and the acuteness which should 
have been employed in the examination of Caroline’s narrative is entirely 
expended in anticipating possible objections, and demolishing them be- 
fore they are made. For example, he writes a long and inconclusive note 
to reconcile Caroline’s incautious assertion, that she saw neither moon nor 
stars between her abandonment in the wood and her arrival at Offenbach, 
with the undeniable fact of her journey and exposure having taken place 
between the new moon and the full; how they should have escaped her 
attention in the first five years of her life, or how, having seen them, she 
could have forgotten them, he does not attempt to explain. An admi- 
rable man, clearly a grain of the salt of the earth, he accepts Caroline’s 
amiability as a sufficient guarantee for her truthfulness. The patrons of 
the miscalled Female Jesuit were similarly confiding on similar grounds, 
and her story at least involved no impossibilities. It is hardly necessary 
to remark that the most refined deception is in no way incompatible with 
a placid and affectionate temper, and that in very many instances impos- 
tors have proved in reality as blameless as their dupes, being simply the 
victims of an uncontrollable monomania. Generally, indeed, this morbid 
secretiveness has occurred in conjunction with a no less abnormal develop- 
ment of the acquisitive faculty, finding a vent in petty thefts, the detec- 
tion of which has discredited the whole story. This, if we remember 
rightly, was the case with the Female Jesuit. The mental constitution 
of Caroline would appear to be more fortunately organised, and, up to the 
publication of Herr Eck’s memoir, her conduct, so far as it had fallen un- 
der his observation, must be admitted to have been wholly irreproachable. 

His pamphlet bears date 1856, and no further particulars respecting 
Caroline have reached us. Perhaps the deception of her narrative has 
been made evident, perhaps its truth has been established, to the confu- 
sion of all sceptics. More probably than either, affairs remain in statu 
quo, and Caroline, it may be in the married state, continues to set an 
example of domestic excellence to all the fair sex in the two Hesses. We 
cannot doubt that, whether she be an impostor or not, the excitement and 
entertainment she has occasioned have amply compensated the good 
people of Offenbach for the trifling cost of her maintenance; and we 
should be really sorry could we imagine these remarks arriving among 
them, to perturb with unkind suspicions a state of things equally agree- 
able and advantageous to both parties. In the hope that this will not be 
the case, we have ventured to relate a story which appears to us equally 
interesting whether regarded as a passage from the romance of real life, 
or from the annals of ingenious and successful imposture. 


R. G. 
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Donne the Metaphysician, 


For the sake of the gushing young Minerva who has written to me on 
the subject of my Zemple Bar articles, I almost regret that I am united 
in tender bonds of wedlock to Daphne. The little odoriferous pink rose- 
blossom, delicately embroidered with elfin caligraphy, which flutters be- 
fore me as I write, can only have emanated from the taper fingers of 
youthful loveliness; and (as Dryden said, when the exercise of constantly 
turning his coat had made him corpulent)— 
“Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet.” 

Of course I am ineligible; but I hope, for the sake of the youngest con- 
tributor to these pages, that Minerva is a spinster; and that, moreover, 
she has not yet taken to blue stockings, which ruin the ancles, or to 
spectacles, which distort the vision. Tasso, Spenser, and Herrick have 
all told us, and in identical language, to gather the rosebuds early in 
life, because Time flies; and I hope that my fair correspondent will look 
elsewhere for acongenial partner. Nulla retro via. At the same time, I 
thank Minerva for writing to me, because she has kindly suggested an 
introduction to my paper on Dr. Donne the Poet. She finds fault with 
me, she says, because I sound the praises of Bishop Corbet, who was a 
“ tippler,” in much the same way as I sound the praises of Mr. Herbert, 
who was almost a saint. She considers me in error for recording Richard 
Norwich’s drinking-bouts; and she emphatically affirms that the Bishop 
had better have been left in oblivion. 

You see, I feel the greatest possible relish for literary antiquities of 
all kinds; while for poetical antiquities I feel an absolute enthusiasm. 
As a boy, I ate Parnassian fruit with Erato, just as Buonaparte ate Corsi- 
can cherries with Madame Colombier. I like to scramble over those 
dry lingual moats which environ the old castle of Antiquarianism; and I 
am happier than Mr. Gigadibs when I gain the pleasant sober-coloured 
chambers within. It is the rarest treat in the world to rummage in those 
strange corners and dusty crannies; to study the venerable portraits, and 
to listen to the low Memnonian music which stirs so mysteriously about 
the shadowy rooms; and ultimately, to make my way to the still older 
watch-towers above, where the Spirit of the Past stands always, like the 
watchman in the Agamemnon, and casts her long moveless shadow over 
the wide plantains of literature lying underneath. In the course of my 
peregrinations, I have stumbled over such relics as John Ford’s melan- 
choly hat, the goblet in which Thomas the Rhymer pledged convivial 
Dunbar, and the golden scroll with Withers’ “nee habeo, nee careo, nec 
curo” blazoned on it. Do you mean to tell me, Miss Minerva, that these 
little relics do not help me to comprehend the men who wore them, and 
the times in which those men lived and breathed? Is it nothing to know 
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how certain things were viewed once upon a time, and what members of 
the literary clergy have cut their cloth after the prettiest pattern? Do 
not the monuments of man, which survive the hands that reared them, 
lead men to ruminate on the strength or weakness of those hands, and to 
ascertain, from the amount of heroism put into the life and work, what 
sort of stuff the old heroes were made of? AmI not walking on glorious 
ground ?—campos ubi Troja_fuit,—and may I not by chance stumble on 
some weapon, which may explain the method of warfare which was used 
on this battlefield, or on some old suit of armour, whereby I may guess 
at the height and girth of the literary soldiers who fought here long ago? 

And to my fancy, Minerva, my puss, modern criticism is a little too 
bilious. There was Gifford, now, the brave, courageous, but bitter gen- 
tleman, who was whipped by Dr. Wolcot, and who endeavoured to kill off 
John Keats by one critique. There was Jeffrey, who was juster than the 
tarterly Quarterly; he wrote a sound healthy criticism on Keats, but 
look what a savage attack he made on the virtuous Christabel. There 
was Hazlitt, a generous fellow in some respects, but too opinionated. There 
is our friend the critic in the , who fills foolscap pages with attempts 
to prove (what we all know already) that a spondee is not a dactyl. We 
fail to recognise the personal qualifications of our poets; and our poets in 
private life go to church, pay the tax-gatherer, rock the cradle, and de- 
siderate respectability. Confess, my dear Minerva, that you would have 
these shopkeepers, who write verses, a little more poetical in real life, and 
that you cannot help going back to the past to search for your heroes? 
And, by the way, don’t you think that the young rhymesters might be- 
come a little more chivalrous if tlie fair sex would try to be a little more 
romantic? We should have more heroes if we had a little more hero- 
worship; and we should have more poets if the ladies were a little more 
romantic, if the critics were a little more appreciative. 

Be that as it may, I like a lay figure to work upon; and it is my 
delight to clothe it with graceful drapery. Here is Dr. Donne, some 
time Dean of St. Paul’s. I am glad to be able to say that John Donne was, 
like Sterne’s poor Yorick, “as heteroclite a creature in all his declensions, 
with as much life and whim and gaité de ceur about him, as the kindest 
climate could have engendered and put together.” He was bornin London, 
as early as the year 1573. His father was an eminent merchant, descended 
from a distinguished Welsh family; his mother was descended from Sir 
Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England, and from the eminent lawyer 
Judge Rastrall. His grandfather on the mother’s side was (as I learn 
from Jonson, in his Conversation with Drummond) no less a person than 
witty John Heywood, the epigrammist, who wrote that funny interlude 
called the Four P.’s, and whose merry conversation was the delight 
of the old age of Henry VIII. In his eleventh year, Donne was sent to 
Hart Hall, Oxford, where he soon distinguished himself as “another Picus 
Mirandula,” being “rather born than made wise by study.” He was pre- 
vented from taking his first degree by his relations, who, being of the 
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Roman-Catholic persuasion, objected to the usual oath. When fourteen 
years old, he went to Cambridge, where he greatly distinguished himself; 
and before he was eighteen, he was admitted into Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he began studying law. His father, however, died shortly after his son’s 
initiation into the mysteries of law, and left him three thousand pounds as 
a marriage portion. Left to the pious care of a good mother, the boy found 
himself diligently beset by the theological arguments of Roman-Catholic 
tutors. It was partly to avoid these gentry, I think, that he went with 
the Earl of Essex to Cales, passed the island voyages, spent some years 
in Italy, sauntered for a time in sunny Spain, and finally returned to 
England, well stocked with that wisdom which sharp-sighted travellers 
find waiting for them in every corner of the globe. On his return to 
fatherland, he was made chief secretary to the Chancellor of England, 
Lord Ellesmere, by whom he was regarded with deep esteem, and who 
went so far as to say that Donne “ was fitter to serve a king than a sub- 
ject.” In this capacity, he spent five long and industrious years, stocking 
his fertile mind with political and legal knowledge. His employer was 
the same “ Lord Elsmere” to whom Ben Jonson addressed two highly 
complimentary epigrams. 

Early in life, Donne’s metaphysical mind began to busy itself in re- 
ligious speculations, and to weigh the Protestant faith against the faith 
in which he had been brought up. It was, of course, some time before 
he arrived at any definite conclusion; but he studied the question with a 
sagacity and a vigour which would make a lad’s fortune in this conven- 
tional age, when people go to church because their neighbours do so 
likewise, and say their prayers, as they insure their lives, in the event of 
an accident. In the midst of his difficulty, however, he met Cupid at a 
time when, as Drayton saith, 

“ Cupid’s wings were not then cut, 
His bow broken, or his arrows 
Given to boys to shoot at sparrows.” 
Cupid solved the problem for the time being, by making him the devout 
and orthodox worshiper of a young gentlewoman, daughter of Sir George 
Moore, Chancellor of the Garter, and Lieutenant of the Tower. Pretty 
Mistress Anne encouraged the advances of the young lawyer. 
“No grape that’s kindly ripe could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she, 
Nor half so full of juice ;” 
and finding John good-looking and clever, for his sake she was tempted 
to be naughty. ‘He was of stature moderately tall, of a straight and 
equally proportioned body, to which all his words and actions gave an 
unexpressible addition of comeliness.” They were in a hurry to kiss lips 
lawfully ; but, festinatio tarda est. Ah, Daphne, dear, how much more 
domesticity there would be if the old people would let the young people 
alone! ‘Good shepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love?” asks pert 
country Phoebe in the play, and “’Tis to be all made up of sighs and 
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tears,” groans the lost Silvius, while his big brown hand presses down his 
overflowing heart. Fathers have flinty hearts. Sir George Moore had. 
He heard of his daughter’s love-making, and, threatening the poet with 
vengeance if he continued his attentions, bore Anne away to his country 
house at Lothesley, inSurrey. Cupid has been sick since Venus, his own 
mother, began fingering in the counting-house the guineas of her fat 
Adonis of fifty. But when Venus has read a few of my articles, and puts ~ 
away her crinoline, we shall have more poor poetical John Donne’s run- 
ning away to some new Gretna Green with the daughters of irate Chan- 
cellors of the Garter. Yes, that was the course poor Donne adopted. 
Instead of strangling Cupid with Sir George’s garter, he invocated despair 
in several copies of metaphysical verses. Then, finding no consolation in 
metaphysics, he bought a little golden ring, which he put on Lady 
Anne’s white finger; and away they went one fine morning to be mar- 
ried on the sly. This was very wicked and disobedient ; but I confess 
that I sympathise with the young people. 

The newly-married couple did not long enjoy their golden dream. 
Love, in the opinion of Papa, was “a scribbled form drawn with a 
pen upon a parchment.” Sir George, on hearing of the marriage, never 
rested until he had procured his son-in-law’s dismissal from the office 
of Secretary to the Lord Chancellor. _ Donne wrote a letter on the 
subject to his wife, who was still at Lothesley, subscribing it with 
the anagram, “John Donne, Anne Donne, Un-done.” But Sir George 
was not yet pacified. He set to work vigorously further to punish 
the poor poet. So successful were his endeavours, that Donne, Samuel 
Brooke (the clergyman who performed the marriage ceremony), and 
Christopher Brooke (who gave the bride away and witnessed the mar- 
riage) were thrown into three several prisons. Why won’t proud people 
read Chaucer’s prose treatise, De Septem Peccatis Mortalibus? “ Certes 
the herte of man,” says Geoffrey, De Jra, “by enchausing and meving of 
his blood waxeth so troubled that it is out of all maner jugement of reson ;” 
and he goes on to prove, very beautifully, that malice is an offence against 
God and man. (By the way, who reads Chaucer’s prose now? It con- 
tains gorgeous writing ;—witness the defence of women, put into the mouth 
of the wife of Meliboeus. To return.) Donne was no sooner set at liberty 
{and the authorities could not detain him long’), than he procured the libera- 
tion of his two friends, and involved himself in a laborious lawsuit, 
whereby he sought to regain possession of his wife, who was still de- 
tained as a prisoner in her father’s house. ‘‘There was never yet philoso- 
pher,” observes Shakespeare’s Leonato, “ that could endure the toothache 
patiently ;” but Donne was more tolerant under his grievances than might 
have been anticipated. The greater part of his portion had been spent in 
travel, and he was out of all employment. When at last Fortune, the 
“ bountiful blind woman,” made his father-in-law relent, the poet’s posi- 
tion was not much bettered. Sir George endeavoured in vain to procure 
Donne’s readmission to the lost secretaryship, but steadily refused to as- 
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sist the young couple with money. Travel and the lawsuit had reduced 
their means to a very low ebb. They were thrown upon the wide waters 
of life to sink or swim, as fate might will it. 

But Donne had already distinguished himself as a wit who wrote ex- 
cellent verses, and his genius found a liberal patron in Sir Francis Wooley, 
a distant kinsman. I am afraid that Master Donne toadied at this time 
about the crowded ante-chambers of the rich, in the common but vain ex- 
pectation of Court preferment. Literature was a hired jester, not a lady, 
in those days. She jingled a cap and bells, and received chance halfpence. 
Patronage, and the instinctive recognition on the other side of the posi- 
tion of moneyed men, was fast degenerating into pot-house patronage. 
Once, the literary man could receive honourable favours at the hands of 
the rich man. Thomas the Rhymer tippled strong wine with the wine- 
loving lords of Dunbar; Spenser wrote sincerely when he sang the praises 
of Burleigh and Northumberland; Caxton had tasted the fleshpots of 
Margaret of Burgundy; Chaucer had been well treated at the hands of 
John of Gaunt; Buchanan had been assisted by Lord Cassilis; and 
Shakespeare had been helped on by Southampton. But Ben Jonson’s 
merry begging-letters to the King of England and his nobles were to fur- 
nish a bad precedent ; and things came to such a pass at last, that Ben— 
was denied a buck! “J asked a lord a buck, and he denied me.” So 
soon as the poets became beggars, the noble lords ceased to open their 
purses ; but it was not until Dryden was born that beggary was elevated 
by genius to the rank of a poetical religion. Donne, therefore, was lucky 
in his friend Sir Francis, who for several years entertained him and his 
family at Pilford, in Surrey. During this time, having finally gone over 
to the Reformed Church, he was again and again advised to enter into 
holy orders; and Morton, Bishop of Durham, went so far as to offer him 
a benefice. “Sir,” he said, in refusing Morton’s offer, “ some irregulari- 
ties of my life have been so visible to some men, that though I have, 
I thank God, made my peace with Him by penitential resolutions against 
them, and by the assistance of His grace banished them my affections ; 
yet this, which God knows to be so, is not so visible to men as to free me 
from their censures, and, it may be, that sacred calling from a dishonour.” 
Soon after this Sir Francis Wooley died, and with him died Donne’s 
means of subsistence. But at last he was fortunate enough to complete 
the reconciliation with his father-in-law, who promised to give him 8001. 
as his wife’s portion, and to let him have 20/. quarterly until the whole 
amount was paid. He thereupon hired a house for his wife and children 
at Mitcham, in Surrey, and took apartments for himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitehall. ‘To the lodging at Whitehall came the nobility and 
gentry, and even the foreign ambassadors, to hear the excellent discourse 
of Mr. John Donne, who knew about halfa dozen languages, besides 
Latin and Greek. He was courted and flattered ; for his wonderful attain- 
ments dazzled even Ben Jonson, who prided himself on his scholarship. 
Ben, not then laureate,—for well-languaged Daniel still survived,—wad- 
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dled down from the Devil Tavern to pay his respects to him, and present 
him with a copy of verses. ‘ Who shall doubt,” said Ben, 


“Who shall doubt, Donne, whe’r I a poet be, 
When I dare send my epigrams to thee ?” 


Ben was still keeping his grand Symposia, in the Apollo Chamber, in 
the tavern near Temple Bar, while Inigo Jones was adorning his dramas 
with fine scenery and appointments. “He would many times excel in 
drink,” says old Aubrey. “Canary was his beloved liquor. Then he 
would tumble home to bed, and when he had thoroughly perspired, then 
to study.” I fear that Donne once or twice made one in those convivial 
gatherings at which Jonson presided, and at which Camden and Selden 
drank moderately, with old Simon Wadloe to wait upon them. 
“Welcome, all that lead or follow, 

To the oracle of Apollo— 

Here he speaks of his pottle, 

Or his tripos, his tower-bottle : 

All his answers are divine, 

Truth itself doth flow in wine.” 
Jonson, who had been but scurvily treated by Cambridge, his Alma 
Mater, was desirous of propitiating all Oxford men, having some an- 
ticipations of the honour which was afterwards conferred upon him, when 
he was invited to Oxford by Corbet, and made, in full convocation, 
a Master of Arts of the University. So pleasant did London society 
become to Donne, that he removed with his family to the house of Sir 
Robert Drury, in Drury Lane. In 1610 he became a Master of Arts of 
Oxford, having previously taken the same degree at Cambridge. 

The great secret of the merits and demerits of Donne’s poetry is partly 
to be found in the insatiable desire for book-knowledge which at this pe- 
riod distinguished his genius, in common with that of Cowley and the 
other metaphysical poets. Almost unconsciously, he became pedantic. 
Pedantry, coming into contact with a metaphysical habit of thought, 
soon made his language a puzzle to vulgar comprehensions. “ He dealeth 
so profoundly,” said Harrison of John Heywood’s Spider and Fly, “ and 
beyond all measure of skill, that neither he himself that made it, neither 
any one that readeth it, can reach unto the meaning thereof.” And much 
the same criticism might be applied to Donne’s writings. He had always 
a meaning, sometimes a beautiful one, but it was too subtle to be easily 
detected. So with the rest of the metaphysicians, 


“Wha ding their brains in college classes, 
And syne expect to climb Parnassus, 


» a 


By dint o’ Greek. 


Donne himself, in one of his letters, regrets for another reason his im- 
moderate desire of learning. I embraced, he says, “the worst volup- 
tuousness, an hydroptique immoderate desire of human learning and lan- 
guages: beautiful ornaments indeed to men of great fortunes, but mine 
was grown so low as to need an occupation.” Add to all this, that he 
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was a wild dreamer, and saw apparitions. He had imaginary conflicts 
with Satan, during which he fortified himself with quotations from 
Scripture. Satius est supervacua discere quam nihil. A superfluity of 
knowledge is better than noodledom. The intense thirst for knowledge 
which distinguished Donne and the other metaphysical poets served at 
least one purpose, if it did not improve their verses. It elevated them 
above the follies and meannesses of the idle Court butterflies, it kept their 
blood cool and sober, and it taught one or two of them to meditate 
divinely on themes beyond the sunset. They busied their brains with 
book-lore, they lived exemplary lives, and they left poems which are often 
unintelligible. . 
Donne was at this time a great favourite with King James, who knew 
him personally. It was the custom of his Majesty to gather around him 
at dinner a goodly assemblage of courtiers, wits, and churchmen, and to 
enter with spirit into the discussion of the various topics broached by the 
company. To these social meetings Donne was often invited, and he made 
a most favourable impression by the unpretending cleverness of his con- 
versation. The king had several conversations with Donne relative to the 
questio vexata of the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and so pleased 
was he with Donne’s observations, that he requested him to answer in a 
book the reasons urged against those oaths. The result appeared in 1610, 
in the shape of the Pseudo-Martyr, a vigorous treatise against Popery. 
James was delighted. Donne had previously sought secular employment ; 
but nothing would satisfy Majesty but his entrance into the Church. “I 
know Mr. Donne is a learned man, has the abilities of a learned divine, 
and will prove a powerful preacher; and my desire is to prefer him that 
way, and in that way I will deny you nothing for him.” Thus King 
James. Donne resisted the proposal for three years, during which he 
studied deeply in divinity, and in the dead languages. At length he was 
ordained by his friend King, Bishop of London. “He was now gladder 
to be a door-keeper in the house of God,” he said, “than he could be to 
enjoy the noblest of all temporal employments.” But he was modest and 
diffident withal. It is amusing to be told that he preached his earliest ser- 
mons privately, a few miles out of London; his first being preached at 
Paddington, then a village. Then his Majesty bade him preach before 
him at Whitehall, and he did so with extraordinary success, speeching it 
“like an angel from a cloud, but 7m none.” Honours showered thick upon 
aim, like Oppien’s tigers, born from the breath of the wind. James made 
him his chaplain in ordinary. Accompanying James to Cambridge, in the 
usual royal “ progress,” he was, on the recommendation of his royal patron, 
made Doctor of Divinity in that University. Shortly after his return 
from Cambridge, Anne, his beloved wife, died, leaving him a widower 
with seven children. The shock was almost too much for his intellect. 
It seemed hard to lose so easily one so dearly bought; and he shut him- 
self up in his room for some days and nights, struggling with his grief, 
and calling on heaven for mercy. “Now his very soul was elemented 
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of nothing but sadness. Now grief took so full a possession of his heart, 
as to leave no place for joy.” Anne was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Clement’s, near Temple Bar. ‘The first sermon he preached after her 
death was in St. Clement’s Church, and his text was, “Lo, I am the man 
that has seen affliction.” Walton went to hear this sermon; most of the 
congregation were moved to tears, and I am sure that the eyes of the 
honest old angler were not dry. From this time, Donne was an altered 
man. Death, “which skips none, and surprises many” (as Wollaston 
has it), came upon him with a suddenness which decomposed his little sys- 
tem of stoical philosophy. The rest of his days were distinguished by an 
utter abnegation of worldly cares and vanities. 

He was now chosen preacher of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. Two 
years afterwards, he was commanded by the king to attend the Earl of 
Doncaster in his embassy to Germany. This appointment was regarded 
with great pleasure by his near friends, who hoped that travel might dis- 
sipate the clouds with which sorrow for his wife’s death and immoderate 
study had enveloped his heart and mind. Fourteen months afterwards 
he returned, much improved in bodily health, and laboriously devoted 
himself to his duties as a preacher. In 1621, King James presented him 
with the Deanery of St. Paul’s. Shortly after he became Dean, the Earl 
of Kent gave him a benefice, and the Earl of Dorset presented him with 
the Vicarage of St. Dunstan in the West. He was totally and finally 
freed from pressing pecuniary cares. Several other appointments fol- 
lowed ; and he fulfilled them all with an industry and a piety which won 
for him the love and admiration of the great body of the English clergy. 

So Donne’s preaching, from a worldly point of view, was better than 
Jonson’s play-writing. Ben was always in difficulties, always in want 
of funds to purchase Canary. He had become laureate, with a salary 
of one hundred marks per annum; but his petition, requesting that 
the marks should be changed into pounds, was not yet granted. Nor 
had King Charles added to the one hundred pounds the yearly gift of a 
tierce of Spanish Canary out of the cellars at Whitehall. Once or twice 
the laureate and Donne shook hands; but Donne never believed, with 
the owner of the “ mountain belly” and “ rocky face,” that “wine it is 
the milk of Venus.” It seems to me, that King James had a sharp eye 
to recognise personal merit. His shrewd Scotch head could hardly fail 
to censure the follies of 2 man who had pinked a companion in a duel, 
libelled the Scots in Hastward Hoe, and who, if the story be true, said 
to his Majesty’s successor, when Charles sent him ten guineas: “ His 
Majesty has sent me ten guineas, because I am poor and live in an alley; 
go and tell his Majesty that his soul lives in an alley.”. James, however, 
was not only capable of perceiving Donne’s merits, but he was also shrewd 
enough to perceive that Donne might prove a powerful prop to him in his 
fight for popularity. It was now and then maliciously whispered in some 
of the pulpits that James still leant in secret to the Romish faith, and that 
he was desirous of favouring the political prospects of the Roman Catho- 
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lic party. On one occasion, some busy-body told the king that even 
honest John Donne had been circulating these whispers, and from the 
influential pulpit of St. Paul’s. The king was in an agony of mingled 
doubt and rage. He sent for the Dean, and told him ofthe rumour. The 
answer, dignified as it was, was more than satisfactory, and the king 
confessed, that “he was right glad he rested no longer under the suspi- 
cion.” The Dean knelt down: “I desire that I may not rise,” he said, 
“until, as in like cases I always have from God, I may have from yon 
Majesty some assurance that I stand clear and fair in your opinion.” 
Whereupon the king raised the subject to his feet. “I believe you!” 
cried James with Sereaur + “T know that you are an honest man, and 
doubt not but that you love me truly.” I tell this story on the authority 
of worthy Mr. Isaak Walton, who adored orthodoxy, loved gossip, and 
had a sharp eye for the shallows in a clear stream. 

In his fifty-fourth year he fell dangerously ill, and it was feared that 
he would die of a decline. The illness, which lasted some time, did not 
long interfere with his clerical duties. In his brave pursuit of holiness, 
nothing daunted him. In a few days he was again atwork. He rose at 
four in the morning, and retired to rest at eleven i in the evening. When 
he was not preaching, he was studying or performing offices of charity. 
He invariably commited his sermons to memory ; and Saturday, I am 
told, was his only day of relaxation. He was not a rich man, far from 
it; but “ Charity, that milky-bosom’d woman,” taught him how to make 
the most of his means. He gave liberally to poor scholars whom Fortune 
prevented from prosecuting their studies completely. He walked the 
prisons, looking after the wants of the prisoners; and he constantly freed 
poor debtors, by paying their debts out of his private pocket. He became 
the chief stay and comfort of his father-in-law, Sir George Moore, and he 
maintained his own mother, who died in his house only six months before 
him. The old lady still clung to the bosom of the Romish Church ; but 
he was much too good a son and too liberal a clergyman to attempt her 
conversion. In the August of 1630, while residing in the house of Mrs. 
Harvey, his eldest daughter, at Abury-Hatch, in Essex, he caught a 
fever, from the effects of which he never wholly recovered. He was al- 
most bedridden for several months. Being appointed to preach, accord- 
ing to his custom, on the first Friday in Lent, he hurried up to London 
some days before the appointed time. Against the advice of all his 
friends, who perceived his dangerous condition, he resolved to preach the 
Lent sermon, “ professing an holy ambition to perform that sacred work.” 
“When, to the amazement of some beholders, he appeared in the pulpit, 
many of them thought he presented himself, not to preach mortification 
by a living voice, but mortality by a decayed body and a dying face.” 
His text was, “'To God the Lord belong the issues from death.” And 
“many that then saw his tears, and heard his faint and hollow voice, 
professed they thought the text prophetically chosen, and that Dr. 
Donne had preached his own funeral sermon.” The exertion was far 
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too much for his wasted strength. The next day he was unable to move 
about. 

I for one cannot censure the pardonable pride which made Donne, 
some days before his dissolution, agree to the proposal of Dr. Fox, his 
physician, that he should have a monument made for him. He was ever 
humble and magnanimous, and his assent was given in no spirit of petty 
vanity. Be that as it may, Donne ordered a carver to cut for him the 
figure of an urn, rather higher than his body, and a board of about his 
own height. He then called in the aid of a painter, who was‘ to paint 
his effigy on the board. Charcoal fires being lit in his study, he was 
carried thither. He then put off his clothes, had his winding-sheet put 
on him, “and so tied with knots at his head and feet, and his hands so 
placed as dead bodies are usually fitted, to be shrouded and put into their 
coffin or grave.” Thus attired, he stood against the urn, simulating 
death, with his eyes shut, and the sheet turned aside to reveal his worn 
and fleshless face. In this position he was drawn by the painter. When 
the picture was finished it was set by his bedside, where he kept it till 
death, to remind him of mortality. It was afterwards carved in one en- 
tire piece of white marble, which (Dugdale says) is still to be seen in St. 
Paul’s Church. He lay for fifteen days, hourly expecting death. He 
died on the 3lst of March 1631, and was buried in St. Paul’s Church. 
A large assemblage of eminent persons met at his grave on that day. All 
that remains of his mortal features now is the statue on the monument. 
“Tt seems to breathe faintly,” said his good friend Sir Henry Wotton; 
“and posterity shall look upon it as a kind of artificial miracle.” 

“The metaphysical poets were men of learning,” says Johnson in one 
of his just fits; “and to show their learning was their whole endeavour; 
but, unluckily, resolving to show it in rhyme, instead of writing poetry, 
they only wrote verses, and very often such verses as stood the trial of 
the finger better than of the ear; for the modulation was so imperfect, 
that they were only found to be verses by counting the syllables.” This 
is as true as any criticism Johnson ever penned ; still, like all his criti- 
cisms, it is only half true. The metaphysical poets were for the most 
part men of genius as well as learning; and their whole endeavour was 
not so much to show their learning, as to gratify their love for quaint 
fancies. The form was in their eyes so subservient to the substance, that 
they neglected the form of their poems altogether; yet they now and 
then touch a key-note of melody which has a deeper and more lingering 
effect than the music of the more finished verse-writers. They were 
addicted to what Dryden calls “the fairy kind of writing.” They lost 
sight of nature while racking their learned heads for queer images. Their 
pictures, though essentially poetical, were proportionally false; yet they 
limned them with an honest desire to benefit their fellow mortals. They 
paint at second-hand, taking as models those vague hypothetical memories 
which, through a long sojourn in the domains of the fancy, have been dis- 
torted into a picturesqueness not their own. They are lavish of meta- 
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phor, generally far fetched, but seldom more than pretty. All these 
faults were most prominent in their love-verses,—a kind of composition 
which ought to be peculiarly free from such affectations. But, you see, 
ever since Queen Elizabeth (whom Mr. Froude has, on the no-evidence of a 
Spanish prelate, just turned traitor to) taught her maids of honour to 
study Greek, in which language she herself was a proficient,—ever since 
Queen Elizabeth had studied Plato, and grown jealous of Amy Robsart,— 
the fine ladies had become very learned and clever. The poets, therefore, 
saddled their Pegasi, placed their mistresses on the crupper, and, to the 
astonishment of worthy burghers, who could not read Marino, galloped 
away into the cloudland of metaphysics. It is rather amusing to see 
these clever scholars cutting Cupid’s bowstring into infinitesimal conceits, 
and hashing the whole up into philosophical mince-meat. Ifa fly flew into 
your sweetheart’s eye, reader, what could you say on the subject? No- 
thing, I suppose; yet the metaphysicians were at no loss. They would 
tell you that the fly, after winging about in the sun for some time, was 
attracted by a still brighter luminary,—an eye so bright that it made the 
sun appear a shadow; that, flying about cheek and lip, it sucked thence 
such sweets as converted it into a bird of paradise; that, phaeton-like, it 
flew into her eye at last, was scorched in flames; and that, when it fell, 
a tear fell with it, which tear straightway changed into a pearl in which 
the poor fly was embalmed! If your sweetheart sang to you, would you 
swear that, listening to her voice, the wind ceased, the panther became 
tame, the rugged rocks were dissolved to tears; and further, that, be- 
cause she frowned while singing, the melted rocks were frozen to stone 
again by her disdain? This was rather conceit than metaphysics ; but it 
is impossible to illustrate the more characteristic writing, save by quota- 
tion. Only let me state here, that under all this affectation, all this false 
ornament, and all this absurdity, there lay in the verses of these poets a 
vein of deeper and profounder meaning than many give them credit for. 
Once make yourself master of their involved diction, once crack the kernel 
of their quaint inverted style, and you will arrive at a clearer perception 
of their real merits. One has to grope about some time before he finds 
the silken clue which leads the true lover to their Rosamond’s bower; 
but when he has caught the clue, and followed it boldly, ten to one he 
will be brought face to face with a blushing beauty, powerful to soften 
the heart of the sternest critical Eleanor that ever raised dagger and poi- 
soned bowl. The best of the poets I speak of erred almost unconsciously. 
You must approach them with no timorous and mincing tread, if you de- 
sire to touch their depths. Don’t stand shivering on the brink of beauty. 
There is Hippocrene; no shallow and noisy stream in which you can see 
the pebbles glistening, but a deep quiet pool,—so deep as to be almost 
without music,—so deep that you cannot catch a glimpse of the bottom. 
What then?—what then? Off with your straight laces, and plunge in 
head foremost. You will not only find the good old English bath refresh- 
ing, but if you are an expert diver in such waters, you may bring up 
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some of the jewels good men left there for your benefit two or three hun- 
dred years ago. To pursue the metaphor, you may, if you please, place 
the jewels in your own setting, sell them as your own at modern value, 
and very few (with the exception of such ancient jewellers as myself) will 
be able to detect you in the theft. 

You must not confound Donne and his imitators with that other 
metaphysical school of which Sir John Davies was the author. Davies 
was an eminent lawyer in the time of King James, who admired him 
much; besides being successively solicitor and attorney-general, he sat 
for some years in the House of Commons as the representative of Corse 
Castle, in Dorsetshire. He not only wrote twenty-six acrostics on the 
name of Elizabeth, which were published under the title of Hymns to 
strea, and which, according to Ellis, “are probably the best acrostics 
ever written,” but he was also the author of Orchestra, a poem on danc- 
ing. His great work, however, was the Nosce Teipsum, a philosophical 
poem in ten-syllable verses, disposed in quatrains, similar in form to Sir 
Thomas Overbury’s Wife and Will Davenant’s Gondifert. Nosce Teip- 
sum is the earliest poem of the kind in the language. It treats of human 
knowledge, of the soul of man, and the immortality thereof. The qua- 
trains resemble the Maxims of Rochefoucault. Davies expressed nice 
simple philosophy in melodious and elegant language. He is never deep, 
but he is always readable, and his style is wonderfully well sustained. 
His great poem is rather superior to that portion of the Mirror for 
Magistrates which the vigorous pen of Thomas Sackville did not en- 
deavour to immortalise. 

Dryden, who went deep into the Elizabethan gold-mines, styles 
Donne “the greatest wit, but not the greatest poet, in our language,” 
—praise which would hold truer in Dryden’s time than it possibly can in 
the present day. At all events, Donne is the first of his class in point 
of merit, as well as in point of time. He is deeper, profounder, and more 
original than any of his imitators. He is never shallow, as Cowley often 
is; and he has more common sense than Cowley. Besides his poems, 
he wrote the Pseudo Martyr, to which I have already alluded, a folio 
volume of sermons, and a quaint performance entitled Biathanatos, 
which is a refutation of the common notion that suicide is necessarily 
sinful. 

Donne’s prose is fully as involved and metaphysical as his poetry. 
There is some powerful argumentative writing in his book against 
Popery ; and in his sermons, amid much that is finical and pedantic, 
we come upon ideas and expressions which have the brilliance of the 
genuine gold. We have it on excellent authority, that Donne was a 
successful preacher ; but such a preacher would be unintelligible nowa- 
days. In those times, the best intellects not only flocked into the Church, 
but they almost invariably did so; and such a galaxy of gifted divines 
as ornamented the reigns of Elizabeth and James, has not been seen 


since Laud promulgated his great system of Zhorough. To the bosom 
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of the orthodox English Church, clung clusters of gifted poets and philoso- 
phers. So the Church prospered, and the gifted gentleman got fat 
capons, in the shape of livings, spiced with tasty little benefices. 

Donne was the second man to write English satire proper. Bishop 
Hall made the first attempt in his Virgilemiarum, or bundle of rods, 
which was published in 1597 : 

“T first adventure, follow me who list, 
And be the second English satirist.” 
The French had already given birth to Regnier, the Italians to Ariosto ; 
but Hall’s chief models were the Roman satirists, Juvenal and Persius in 
particular. Donne followed with verses less musical, but far more vigor- 
ous and fuller of good character-painting. He lashed the vices of society 
and the Court, and literary charlatans. It is difficult to select from the 
satires passages which are both good ‘and unobjectionable; for Donne 
fell into the common vice of his time, and sometimes wrote indecently. 
Here is part of the summing-up of the third satire, in which he has 
satirised the Roman Catholic, the Genevese, the non-believer, and even 
the English churchman, in their search for true religion ; and it will pre- 
sently be seen what meaning he had in so doing. 


“Though Truth and Falsehood be 
Near twins, yet Truth a little older is: 
Be busie to seeke her; believe me this, 
He’s not of none, nor worst, that seeks the best. 
T’ adore or scorn an image, or protest, 
May all be bad. Doubt wisely. In strange way 
To stand enquiring right is not to stray; 
To sleep or run wrong is. On a huge hill, 
Cragged and steep, Truth stands.” 


I am very glad indeed that Donne wrote satires, and am sorry that 
he did not abstain from writing epigrams. The epigram should have the 
flash of the sunstroke, and strike its subject down at a blow. His mind 
had not sufficient velocity for this species of composition. But his best 
things are his shorter poems. In them, I find genuine poetry, real in- 
spiration. The following conceit is better (to my thinking) than all the 
epigrams that were ever penned, save those of Theocritus, which I like 
because, instead of being adders with stings, they are cabinets of pastoral 


sweets : 
“ CANONIZATION. 
For God’s sake hold your tongue and let me love, 
Or chide my palsy or my gout, 
My five gray hairs or ruined fortunes flout ; 
With wealth your state, your minds with art improve. 
Take you a course, get you a place, 
Observe his Honour or his Grace, 
Or the King’s real or his stamped face 
Contemplate. What you will, approve, 
So you will let me love. 
We can die by it, if not live by Love. 
And if unfit for tomb or hearse 
Our legend be, it will be fit for verse ; 
And if no piece of chronicle we prove, 
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We’ll build in sonnets pretty rooms. 
As well a well-wrought urn becomes 
The greatest ashes as half-acre tombs; 
And by those hymns all shall approve 
Us canonized for love.” 


As for the epigrams, they are as bad as one might have expected them to 
be. Here is one of the best of them, “On a Lame Beggar :” 


“*T am unable,’ yonder beggar cries, 
‘To stand or move;’ if he says true, he lies.” 

And now, Minerva, my critic, I must wish you good-by ; and when 
you next write to me, I know you will be in a better temper. I forgot 
to notice your sly hint that the ends of poetry were frivolous. Ah, you 
will grow wiser! Does not the example of these good men, of whom I 
love to discourse to you, prove that poesy is a holy of holies in which 
sage men may delight, and that it may make sages and heroes of us? 
As for you, hero-worshiping and appreciative reader, you must excuse me 
if I myself come often before my literary curtain. Well, I am the 
Prologue, the Epilogue, and the Choragus of Choragi. I do not talk to 
you 7m propria persone without an object. Lecteur, je suis moy mesme 
la matiére de mon livre. That is to say, I am part of it; and I hope, 
by the introduction of my poor modern personality, to make you under- 
stand my lay figures better. I think the present Paper ought to send you 
to the works of Dr. Donne. You will find them much better than any 
extracts I have given; for the whole mental habits of the poet must be 
mastered before the beauty of the poems can be perceived or comprehended. 

R. W. B. 
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For Detter, for Worse. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


As Philip had predicted, the crush in leaving the Opera was tremen- 
dous. Ethelind looked round to see that they were all together. Lady 
Gwynne’s carriage was called, and Mr. Chudleigh left Ethelind and 
Margaret while he placed them in it. 

“Tf I could but see some one I know!” Ethelind said, a little 
nervously, as she stood looking about among the crowd. “ Philip said 
we should have a crush, but I did not expect such a one as this.” 

“You are not afraid, Ethie, are you?” 

“Not if we can keep together; but if we get pushed far away from 
this spot, Mr. Chudleigh will miss us.” 

Presently he came up breathless, and elbowing his way till he reached 
them. “They are off at last; but there is some squabbling among the 
coachmen, and I thought I should never get them up to the carriage. 
Yours, Lady Redenham comes next; you have no time to lose.” He 
gave his arm to each; but Margaret was soon dragged away, and for a 
moment she feared she should be borne off her feet. Suddenly a figure, 
wrapped in a military cloak, with his cap drawn down over his brows, 
came to her, and seizing her hand, drew it unceremoniously through his 
arm, and, before she could recover her surprise, had not only cleared a 
way for her, but had kept back the crowd from pressing upon her until 
he had placed her in safety in Lady Redenham’s carriage. 

“Thank goodness we are safe!” Ethel exclaimed, as Margaret 
sprang in. “TI was terrified to death when I saw you carried away, and 
I begged Chudleigh to go to you and leave me, but he would not.” 

“ How should I ever have faced Redenham, if I had done so?” he 
replied; “but, upon my word, I was in a fright. If I had seen Vyvian 
at first, it would have been all right; but I never caught sight of him 
until I looked back, and saw him so gallantly rescuing Miss Atherton. 
What a fellow he is, with his head and shoulders above every body else, 
and his strong ‘iron will,’ as I always call his resolute temper !” 

“ And gone before one could thank him,” Ethelind exclaimed, as she 
wrapped her shawl round her. 

Margaret started. Could it indeed be Captain Vyvian who had 
almost lifted her into the carriage? And yet had never spoken asyllable, 
given no sign of recognition! What he would have done for any 
woman in distress, he nad done for her; for he must have seen her and 
recognised her, standing, as she had done, so long by her sister’s side: but 
if any lingering doubt remained that they were for ever strangers, this 
would effectually dispel it; they must meet now as if they had never 
met before. It had not crossed Margaret’s mind, the chance of her 
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encountering Guy Vyvian during her visit to her sister; now it all came 
suddenly before her, and, for a moment, she felt as if she must wish 
Ethel good-by, and return to her quiet home at Wylminstre. But as 
she recovered herself this weakness subsided. Why should she do so? 
What were they now to each other? Was not the world wide enough 
for two people who only looked back on their past love as 9, dream? 
And since it was so evident he had no intention of breaking through the 
rule she had herself insisted on, why should she be disquieted ? 

After wishing the others good-night, Ethel drew Margaret into her 
room. “It has only just flashed across me,” she said, “that you and 
Guy Vyvian were once friends. It was so long ago, and I was such a 
child, I had forgotten all about it. I hope it did not annoy you, dear, 
meeting him so suddenly to-night?” 

“Tt startled me for a moment, because I was not expecting him; but 
I am rather glad than not to have done so, because if it happens again 
I shall be prepared for it.” 

“But it shall not, unless you wish it. He and Philip are great 
friends of late. He is often here; but I will tell Philip not to bring him 
while you are with us.” 

“I should very much prefer your saying nothing to Philip about it. 
If he comes, let him. I by no means object to meet him. Only remem- 
ber, we are stratigers, and it is our mutual wish to remain so.” 

Ethelind kissed her sister. ‘You shall do any thing you will, Mag- 
gie, you are sure to choose wisely and well; only do not look so pale to- 
morrow, or I shall be miserable. Come here,” she said, drawing her 
sister to the side of the bed, and pulling back the curtains. Nestling 
down among the pillows, his soft brown curls falling away from his broad 
open forehead, and his long eyelashes throwing a shadow on his round 
rosy cheeks, slept the little heir to Redenham, his dimpled arm across the 
coverlet, exposing his bare broad chest and fair neck to the loving gaze 
of his mother and aunt. 

“Leigh! and here, Ethie?” 

The colour had flown up almost into Ethel’s brow. “ He fretted one 
night; awoke in a dream, I believe, and I heard him and brought him 
here, and now he does not care to go away,” she said apologetically. 

“Tn a little bed of his own,—a crib,—it might lie; but surely not 
here—not with you?” 

“Tt has been so for a long time now;” and her colour came and went 
nervously, and her lip trembled. ‘Our hours do not agree. It began as 
an exception, it has ended in becoming the rule. Can you wonder my 
boy is such a treasure tome?” She threw herself down on the sleeping 
child, and covered him with passionate tears and kisses. 

Margaret was greatly distressed. ‘Ethie, darling,” she said, “I 
feared something was not right, but I never thought it had come to this.” 

For a few minutes Ethelind wept bitterly ; then she suddenly wiped 
her tears away : her courage had returned, now she had given Margaret 
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this one insight into the inner life she had so carefully shrouded from all 
other eyes. It would account for those inconsistencies which she felt 
must strike her sister’s quick perception, both in her own and Philip’s 
manner. 

“ But your friends—his family ?” 

“Tconclude they attribute it to the mistake he made in his marriage ;” 
and her lip curled scornfully ; “to me no allusion has ever been made on 
the matter. And, after all, it is but an every-day occurrence, I dare say, 
if we could go into other homes and get a look behind the scenes.” 

“God help you, Ethel,” Margaret exclaimed, as she kissed her sister 
sorrowfully and went back to her own room. 

Ethel stood for a moment after she had dismissed Valerie. Her 
bosom heaved, and her eyes were red with weeping; but the feeling that 
Margaret knew some of her trials, that at least she was sure of her sym- 
pathy, softened and subdued the wounded pride which was hourly harden- 
ing her against her husband. Valerie had said she believed his Lordship 
was not quite well, and had gone to bed directly after Miss Leigh had 
left the drawing-room. Perhaps she ought to go to him. Once she 
would have done so. She put her hand on the door which separated his 
dressing-room from hers. She tried to turn the handle; it was bolted. 
Her good resolutions wavered. In withdrawing it, the lock made a 
rebound, and the click awoke Philip. 

“ Holloa! who’s there?” he asked, in the tone of a man suddenly 
awoke out of his first sleep. 

“Tt is I—Ethel!” she replied nervously, regretting she had been 
weak enough to try the door at all. The night-bolt suddenly slipped back, 
and Ethelind opened the door a few inches. 

“Tam sorry I disturbed you, Philip; I would not have done so had 
I known the door was fastened,” she said meekly. “Stephens told me 
you were not well,—that you had a headache, and had come home early 
and gone to bed. Can I ‘get you any thing? Is it better?” 

“Stephens is an old fool to have said any thing about it,” was the 
not very civil reply. ‘“‘ How late you are! why I have been asleep these 
three hours. My head is all right now, thank you; go to bed yourself, 
—these late hours are enough to kill a horse.” 

And poor little Ethie closed the door softly, drew the bolt on her side, 
and sat down to harden her softened and repentant heart by all the miser- 
able suggestions which a half-waking, half-sleeping brain never fails to 
conjure up. 

On the day of the drawing-room, Ethelind took as much pains over 
Margaret’s dress as if she had been a dowager mamma bringing out her 
first fair child. Barbara was called in to decide if Ethel’s opals 
would not look well in Margaret’s dark hair; but Margaret was not to 
be moved in her resolution against wearing any of her ornaments at all. 

“Miss Atherton is right in refusing those opals,” Ann Leigh said. 
“ Beautiful as they are, they should be looked at, and not worn. I am 
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superstitious, perhaps, but I wore them once, at my first and last ball. 
I warned Ethel of it, when she had them reset. It strikes me she carries 
deeper lines on her face, and a less careless step and voice, since she used 
them.” 

The colour rose instantly over Ethel’s cheeks. She snapped down the 
lid of her jewel-case. “If I only knew how to counteract all other evil 
influence as readily as I can undertake it with my opals,” she added 
nervously, “I should be the happiest woman alive.” 

Lord Redenham accompanied Ethelind and her sister to the drawing- 
room. While waiting for their carriages, with a bevy of fair girls and 
fat dowagers around them, Margaret constantly heard the question— 

“T say, do tell me who that girl is in the white dress and mauve- 
coloured train, standing with the Redenhams. She is not so pretty as 
Lady Redenham, but she is uncommonly like her. Do you think she 
can be a sister ?” 

Once she heard a reply. The voice came from behind, and made her 
heart beat. 

“That is the eldest daughter of the late Dean of Wylminstre, and 
sister to Lady Redenham.” 

“T thought so by the striking family likeness, though she is certainly 
not so good-looking.” 

The deep tones reached her again. “ You would not have said so if 
you had known her ten years ago.” 

“Do you know them?” 

“ Lady Redenham, well! her sister I knew once, but we are strangers 
now.” 

Lord Redenham touched Margaret’s arm. “Our carriage waits; are 
you ready?” She started, but rose and followed her sister. At that 
very moment Horace Chudleigh came up to them. 

“T have been trying to get to you for the last half-hour,” he said ; 
“but those stupid old women jam up the door-ways, and prevent a 
fellow from moving hand or foot.” 

“ How well Vyvian looks in his uniform!” Lord Redenham said, as 
the tall figure of an officer, striding up St. James’s Street, caught Mar- 
garet’s eye just as they turned into Piccadilly. ‘I told him, Ethie, we 
should expect him at your dance to-night.” 

Ethel glanced nervously at Margaret. 

“ And will he come?” she asked. 

“To be sure he will!” and the subject dropped. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


MarGareT was standing on the hearth-rug, talking to Ann Leigh. 
The light shone on her white moiré dress and the three-cornered bit of 
gold lace which Valerie had fastened into her back hair. Her small foot, in 
its white slipper, rested on the bright fender. Horace Chudleigh was by 
her side, amusing Miss Leigh with his humorous account of the adven- 
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tures of the morning, and making them both laugh at the comic view he 
had taken of the whole proceedings, which, a few hours ago, had worn 
such a very serious and important aspect. 

“You don’t mean to sit still all the evening, Miss Atherton?” he 
asked, a little anxiously. “If you won’t acccept me as a partner for old 
acquaintance’ sake, at least you will do so for my uncle’s.” 

“You are ingenious, to say the least of it, Mr. Chudleigh,” Margaret 
replied ; “and perhaps by and by, if you ask me for a quadrille, I won’t 
refuse ; but now I prefer looking on.” 

Margaret sat down by Ann’s side, where she could see without being 
seen. She thought she had never seen her sister looking so sweet and 
bewitching. The opals gleamed in her hair and round her neck, and 
costly bracelets encircled her wrists; and the gold tissue of her shining 
gossamer dress gave a “shimmer” as she glanced from this side the 
room to the other, or stood, like “Titania,” among the profusion of 
beautiful exotics which adorned the rooms. 

Philip, who had come up and bent over Ann’s sofa for a chat, had 
noticed “ How pretty Ethelind was looking!” and “how well her dress 
became her !” 

“Yes,” Ann said, “and I think you ought to ask her to dance with 
you to-night.” 

aa i dance with my own wife !—my dear Ann, people would say I had 
gone mad. Ethel herself would not thank you for giving her such 
a partner. No! my dancing days are over. Better perhaps for both 
if they had never come ;” and he turned away into the crowd. 

The dance was ended; the dancers were parading about to obtain 
air and ices. Presently Philip returned, bringing Guy Vyvian with him. 

“Miss Atherton, allow me to present my friend, Captain Vyvian, to 
you,” Lord Redenham said; and Margaret had to rise, and make a stiff, 
distant bow, and then again she tried to glide back to her low chair. 

“‘Vyvian is a capital dancer, Miss Atherton, and I have brought him 
on purpose to tempt you to join in this valse they are beginning.” 

“ Pray, assure Captain Vyvian I never valse, Lord Redenham,” Mar- 
garet replied in a low voice. 

Captain Vyvian coloured slightly, just bent stiffly to Margaret, and 
turned suddenly to speak to some one who was passing. 

“Miss Atherton, you have frightened Vyvian away. I had taken 
great pains to bring him here, telling him I had the best partner for him 
in the room. He is an uncommonly good fellow, I can tell you. I don’t 
know that I could wish a girl a better lot than to be that man’s wife; 
and how he has remained single so long, I cannot think, for they are all 
in love with him, and he has a very good fortune, besides his good looks.” 

As soon as she could, Margaret glided out of a side-door near. In 
the hall, leaning against the balustrade, she ran full against Guy Vyvian 
before she had time to retreat. He had to move to let her pass up the 
stairs. 
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“ And this is the result of all my good resolves,” she exclaimed bit- 
terly, as she bolted her door, and threw herself down on her sofa.+ “T, 
who thought I could have met him—nay, almost wished to do so—that 
I might show him we could be friends, even if we were nothing more.” 

She would have given a great deal to know if he had come to her of 
his own free will. It was clear he had not told Philip of their former 
acquaintance, or he would not have introduced them to each other as 
strangers. A tap at the door startled her. Ethel had sent to see what 
had become of her sister. 

“T am coming,” she said, hastily smoothing out her hair; and, arm 
in arm, she and Miss Gwynne entered the brilliantly-lighted drawing- 
room. Ethelind came up to her. She gave a scrutinising look, and 
quietly took her hand in her own. 

“Now, Magyie,” she said, “I want you to dance. It is a quadrille 
next; you won't object to that. Will you dance with Redenham, if I ask 
him to be your partner ?” 

“No, no; do not ask Lord Redenham, Ethie. I heard him say just 
now his dancing days were over. Besides, I have already refused so 
many, I should perhaps give offence.” 

Captain Vyvian made one step forward, hesitated, and then fell back. 
Horace Chudleigh was before him. 

“ Miss Atherton promised me, Lady Redenham. I hope she will not 
disappoiat me.” . 

Margaret, afraid to raise her eyes, put her hand in his arm, and they 
went to join the set just forming. 

“Tt is so long since I danced a quadrille, except with little children,” 
she said, “Iam not sure I remember my figures. Mr. Chudleigh, you 
must put me right if I make any terrible blunders.” 

When Margaret turned, to her consternation, Barbara Leigh and 
Captain Vyvian were there vis-a-vis. 

“There is no fear now,” Horace Chudleigh whispered. “We have 
the two best dancers in the room.” 

Without giving herself time to think, Margaret turned to her partner. 
Barbara was laughing and talking in her highest spirits, while Guy looked 
gravely down on her bright animated face, and pretty light airy figure. 

“Mamma was maintaining just now, Miss Atherton could not dance; 
that Quakers never did. I am sure she dances admirably—so much more 
quiet and lady-like than half the girls who stand up.” 

Guy replied, gravely, “Few people could dance better than Miss 
Atherton did once.” 

“Bless me, do you know her, then? I thought Redenham said he 
introduced you this evening.” 

Guy coloured. “It is some years since we met; I don’t know her 
now. Soldiers are thrown amongst so many whom they seldom or ever 
meet again, they are scarcely likely to be recognised.” 

“Of course, you would remember her; she has such a very peculiarly 
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intelligent expression. Now, don’t you think so? It takes a great deal 
to make me acknowledge beauty in people, especially when you hear 
girls cried up as so lovely, so sweet-looking, so very pretty — coarse, 
vulgar, unintellectual faces, without one good feature, or one redeeming 
expression. My opinion is, beauty has degenerated even in my day.” 
And Barbara gave her head a conscious toss, as if she felt sure what the 
verdict must be in her own case. 

“T am not a professed admirer of beauty, Miss Leigh,” Guy said, 
“unless it has something more than mere regularity of features to recom- 
mend it.” 

“Well, then, you must agree with me that there is something in Miss 
Atherton perfectly different from any face you ever saw. Not so regu- 
larly formed as Lady Redenham’s, but a sort of idealised spiritualism in 
it, which makes you think of the Madonnas of the old Italian painters.” 

Captain Vyvian was spared a reply. He had to go forward and take 
Margaret's hand. The tips of her gloved fingers just touched his broad 
palm. For a moment he felt inclined to let that touch say what words 
could not convey; but she turned round, and replied to something Horace 
Chudleigh was saying, without even a look towards himself, and he 
dropped the fingers coldly, and stepped back into his own place beside 
Barbara Leigh. 

“ Miss Atherton must be several years older than her sister,” Barbara 
began again. “It is strange she is still single—and such a favourite, 
too, as she is with the gentlemen! My brother is quite bewitched by her, 
and Horace Chudleigh is losing his heart to her as fast as he can; see 
how they are laughing and chattering.” 

“ Hang that girl, she will drive me mad!” Guy mentally exclaimed ; 
and to change the current of his companion’s ideas, he commenced the 
all-absorbing topic of the War, and the probable chances of his being called 
to join the troops already in the Crimea. 

“T wonder what your Deignton pupils would say, if they could only 
see you as you are now, Miss Atherton,” Horace Chudleigh said; “they 
would really believe in the truth of those fairy tales you used to impro- 
vise for them,—that you actually were the possessor of Cinderella’s glass- 
slipper.” 

“Whatever the children might think, Mr. Chudleigh, your uncle 
would say—and I am quite ready to agree with him—that I was doing 
more good in my Deignton home than any thing I am performing here.” 

“T don’t think you must say so, Miss Atherton; you cannot think 
how much brighter and happier Lady Redenham looks since you came. 
Then, too,” he added, in a lower voice, “it has given me the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with you.” 

“‘T wish some one could persuade Ethel to dance,” Margaret said, as 
they finished their quadrille; “I don’t think she has danced once to- 
night.” 

They separated ; and whether Captain Vyvian had overheard her, or 
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not, she could not tell, but she watched him go in search of Lady Reden- 
ham, and presently saw them waltzing together in the next room. 

“Captain Vyvian,” Ethelind said, as they stood together waiting 
for the music to commence, “I never properly thanked you for your 
rescue of Margaret and myself in our dilemma at the Opera the other 
night.” 

“Pray, don’t thank me, Lady Redenham. If I had not stood hesi- 
tating about what I ought to do, I should have been of more service. 
Has Miss Atherton been long with you ?” 

“Only a week. Don’t you think her looking remarkably well?” 

“ Older than when I knew her; but that is so long ago. 

“To be sure she does! Who would not, after all the care and anxiety 
she has gone through since papa’s death ?” 

“Ts Chudleigh engaged to your sister, Lady Redenham ?” Guy asked, 
in a voice studiously unconcerned and careless. 

“To Margaret, do you mean? Oh, no, Captain Vyvian,” Ethel re- 
plied as carelessly. ‘At least, not yet,” she added, with a malicious 
pleasure in teasing which seemed to have suddenly seized her. “ He 
is very much taken with her; and she is so great a favourite with his 
family, such an event would be most popular amongst them, I suspect. 
But Margaret has refused so many good offers, I should tremble for even 
Mr. Chudleigh’s chance.” 

“But he is a clever fellow, and a rising one, too, and your sister 
seems on such easy terms with him, I thought there mast be an engage- 
ment.” 

“His uncle, you know, is the Rector of Deignton, and one of Mar- 
garet’s greatest friends. She never saw the nephew till she came to us. 
Of course they have long known each other through friends. I am sure 
I only wish it may turn out so,” she added, her companion’s indifferent 
tone piquing her into being vindictive. ‘“ Margaret deserves a good hus- 
band, if any one does, and you know she is no longer a young girl.” 

Again they joined in the giddy dance, and when the music ceased 
they were standing near Ann’s sofa. 

“Captain Vyvian,” Ethel began, with a little blush on her cheek at 
her temerity, “‘ Redenham told me you would remain our guest until after 
my pic-nic next week. Of course you did not then know who were our 
guests. If you prefer breaking your engagement, pray, don’t scruple 
to do so; I shall quite understand, and will make all proper excuses for 
you.” 

Guy gave a quick glance into Ethel’s grave, demure face. “If my 
presence is an annoyance, Lady Redenham; if you think I had better 
go, advise it,” he said. 

“ Not the slightest, I assure you,” she replied with one of her bright 
merry laughs. “It was entirely on your own account I mentioned it, 
because, you see, I can by no means guarantee you against being a wit- 
ness to Mr. Chudleigh’s surrender to Margaret’s attractions.” 
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“Tf my feelings only are to be consulted, pray, dismiss all fear,” Guy 
said, with a cold disdainful toss of his chin, and a little attempt at a laugh, 
which, however, never even moved the muscles of his resolute mouth. 
“No, Lady Redenham, thank you; I really feel very much obliged to you 
and your husband for your hospitable invitation. Will you tell me one 
thing,” he added, as she was moving away,—“ does Redenham, Chudleigh, 
any body, in fact, but you, know that—that Margaret and I were once 
friends?’ For a moment the resolute tones faltered, and the name brought 
up a colour on his bronzed face as he spoke it. 

“Not a soul!” Ethelind replied promptly. ‘ Margaret would die 
rather than breathe a syllable to her dearest friend. Indeed, so careful 
has she ever been of your feelings, she has borne the blame which she 
really never deserved. And so entirely has it all died out of memory, 
even I had almost forgotten it, until your appearance at the Opera the 
other night, and Margaret’s agitation when she recognised you, brought 
it to my remembrance.” 

“Then my presence did agitate your sister—did annoy her—did put 
her out? But how could I stand by, and not help al I blamed my- 
self afterwards for having hesitated so long.” 

“Oh, dear, no. We were both very much obliged to you—at least, I 
was, for 1 thought once we had lost Margaret. Of course, coming sud- 
denly on an old friend, from whom you had parted in anger, would natu- 
rally startle and surprise you.” 

“God bless you, Lady Redenham, you have removed a great load 
from me,” Guy exclaimed. 

“Not to save your conscience, though, remember,” she replied 
promptly, the spirit of malice still working in her grave face. “ Any 
one who could act as you acted towards Margaret, deserves no mercy. 
Remember, it is to torment you,—by showing you what you once pos- 
sessed, recklessly threw away, would not have, and now never can,— 
that I let you remain here.” 

She moved to go away; he put his hand on her arm. “ Lady 
Redenham, say what you will, be as bitter and hard-hearted as you like; 
I deserve it all, and ten thousand times more besides. And I will show 
you my contrition by not even attempting to vindicate myself from the 
charges you bring against me.” He let her pass on. 


CuarTeR XXXVI. 


WueEN Margaret followed her sister’s guests into the drawing-room 
after dinner the next day, little Leigh and Beatrice seized on her for the 
conclusion of a fairy-story she had been interrupted in the night before, 
and they drew her away into a distant corner, where, seated on a low 
ottoman, they hung round her in breathless expectation. 

“Miss Atherton’s story-telling powers are proverbial,” Horace Chud- 
leigh said, as he and Ethelind stole quietly up to them. “My uncle 
could repeat scores; I believe he used to listen as greedily as the children.” 
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In his excitement over the finale, Leigh, who had been playing with 
Margaret’s ring, dropped it on the carpet. 

“Tt must be found, Leigh,” Margaret said nervously. 

The finding it, however, on a dark soft carpet by lamp-light was no 
easy task. Both children were on their knees looking for it. Mr. Chud- 
leigh now came and joined in the search. 

‘“‘T am very sorry to give so much trouble,” Margaret said, annoyed 
beyond measure at the commotion. 

Guy Vyvian was behind them, resting against the mantel-shelf. He 
dared not offer his aid. . 

“Tt must be found, Leigh,” Ethelind said, coming up to Margaret. 
“ Your aunt values it very much.” 

At that moment a sparkle caught Guy’s quick eye. He stooped 
down; the ring had rolled away almost to his foot. His first impulse 
was to carry it straight to Miss Atherton, who had not observed his move- 
ments ; but as it laid in his hand, it suddenly struck him—he recognised 
it, that it had once been his own. He turned to Lady Redenham. 

“ Here it is,” he said, “or part of it. Its pendant, I fear, is still on 
the floor.” He held it out to her. 

Ethel seized the ring. ‘“ No,” she said; “it is all right, thank you. 
It had a little heart once suspended from this hook ;” and she held it up 
to the light; “but Margaret told me a few days back she lost her heart 
a long time ago, and has never found it again.” 

Lady Redenham said this in the most innocent, careless way imagin- 
able; but she knew quite well Guy understood her; for he gave a quick 
sharp glance at Margaret as she spoke, and she saw the blood rush vio- 
lently into her cheeks, even to her very forehead, and then as suddenly 
go back, leaving her face paler even than she usually looked. 

“A rascal who could steal Miss Atherton’s heart and keep it, with- 
out giving her his own in its place, ought to be scouted,” Horace Chud- 
leigh exclaimed. “ But come, Vyvian, we shall begin to suspect you 
of an inclination for theft if you don’t soon restore Miss Atherton’s pro- 
perty,” he added, rather enjoying the joke. 

Guy dropped the ring on the mantel-piece, as if its touch had burnt 
his fingers, and fell back quietly. 

He did not look again towards Margaret, or he would have seen the 
distress visible on her countenance, caused by the careless banter of her 
friends. She took her ring from Ethel, and slipped it quietly into her 
pocket, drew on her gloves, and walked away to the other side of the 
room. 

Margaret sat down quietly to her work. Ethel had taken the chil- 
dren to bed. She tried to recover herself. 

“Why should I be so disquieted about the ring?” she thought. “ If 
he comes voluntarily where I am, I cannot help it. It was, I believe, 
his mother’s. Perhaps he regrets its loss.” 

The thought flashed on her suddenly, and made her cheeks tingle. 
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It was her only relic of their old love; every thing else her father had 
returned. Her resolve was soon taken. She rose up, went to her room, 
drew out her writing materials, and wrote hastily on a strip of paper— 


“Miss Atherton exceedingly regrets the enclosed ring had not been 
earlier returned, and more so, that the little pendant has been irretriev- 
ably lost. She now takes the earliest opportunity of returning it to its 
rightful owner. 

Saturday Evening, 10 o'clock.” 


She slipped, the ring and note into an envelope, directed it, and 
rang for Valerie. 

“Will you give this to Captain Vyvian’s servant,” she said; “and 
beg him to deliver it to-night?” And again she descended to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Horace Chudleigh came to her. ‘ You look quite pale, Miss Ather- 
ton,” hesaid. “ Late hours are telling on you; I thought so last night. 
You are doing too much; you will be ill.” 

Margaret tried to laugh off his fears. ‘‘ You are as fidgety about me 
as your uncle used to be. He was always afraid I should overwork my- 
self; as if, in spite of my pale face, I was not really very strong,” she said. 

Guy Vyvian was in the breakfast-room alone, when the sisters entered 
it. He began talking to Lady Redenham about the heat and dust. Mar- 
garet shrunk from looking in his face. She thought the fact of her re- 
turning the ring would satisfy him. She fully comprehended the footing 
on which they were to stand towards each other, and she did not like her 
pale face and haggard eyes should betray what the struggle cost her. 

“Margaret, you are looking ghastly !” Ethel exclaimed suddenly, as 
the light from the window fell on her sister’s face. “ Aunt Sarah said 
yesterday you were not improved by London smoke and dust. I must 
take more care of you to-day ; I shall not let you go to church.” 

Margaret felt that there were tears in her eyes. She could not re- 
cover her self-possession. She knew Guy’s eyes were bent on her. She 
saw Kthel’s fright, and she tried to pass it off with a faint attempt at a 
laugh, which made matters worse. Guy poured out a cup of tea, and 
placed it before her. Her hand shook so, she feared to raise it to her 
lips. She said something to Ethelind about heat, and want of rest; and 
then Ethel drew her away, to avoid meeting any of those who had not 
yet joined the breakfast-table. 

Margaret did not make her appearance again until dinner-time. Ethel 
said she had a headache ; and as she wished her to be looking her best at 
her féte, she was carefully nursing her for that occasion. Captain Vyvian 
was not at dinner. There were only their own party, and she could sit 
quietly between Ann Leigh and Lord Redenham in the drawing-room, 
and enjoy the luxury of listening to discussions, in which she only joined 
occasionally. 

The next day, Ethelind, with Margaret beside her, and little Lord 
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Leigh in great excitement between them, drove down to Twickenham in 
her pony-carriage, leaving the rest to follow as they pleased. 

It was a lovely day: the heat ofa bright June sun, tempered by cool 
refreshing breezes, which just rippled the water on the bosom of old Father 
Thames, and made a stir among the fluttering leaves of the aspens that 
bordered its banks. The house, intended merely as a summer’s retreat 
for the children, was too small to admit half the guests who thronged up 
the avenue to the hall-door. But preparations had been made on the 
most ample scale, in the way of marquees, tents, and temporary ball-rooms 
on the spacious velvety lawn, which swept down from the terraced front 
to the river-side. Bands of music, wherries gay with flags, archery, 
cricket, ices, champagne,—every thing, in fact, which could amuse or 
refresh her visitors was liberally provided; and Ethelind moved about 
from one group to another, encouraging every one to enjoy to the utmost 
this bit of rural life in the heart of a London season. 

Even Margaret's spirits improved as the morning wore on ; and though 
she kept almost entirely with the little children, who had been invited as 
Leigh’s guests, she entered heartily into the spirit ofthe thing, and strolled 
about near the river, under shadow of the broad elms and chesnuts, and, 
after much persuasion, was at last tempted by Horace Chudleigh to trust 
herself in a wherry, and be rowed by him across the river to the opposite 
ait, whose reedy, tangled surface had been cleared away, and a little 
seat erected under the shade of some aspens. Margaret had brought her 
sketch-book with her. She thought the gay throng on the opposite lawn 
would make a pretty picture, and she sat down on the seat to try what 
she could do. 

Horace Chudleigh moored his skiff to the stump of a tree, and then 
he threw himself down beside her. He watched her for some time, and 
made his remarks on the different groups of figures collected about under 
the trees and marquees. Presently he said all at once, 

“T am sorry I did not see you yesterday. When I called in Bel- 
grave Square, Miss Atherton, I wanted particularly to speak to you; 
but it is kind of you to give me the opportunity now, especially when 
so many want you. But, dear Miss Atherton, may I presume to ask a 
question—make a request?” He was growing so excited and hot, his 
eloquence, almost indeed his power of speech, seemed deserting him. 

Margaret raised her eyes from her paper. Something in his manner 
and the tone of his voice very much startled her. She began suddenly 
gathering up her drawing implements. 

“Mr. Chudleigh,” she said, “I will trouble you to row me back, if 
you please. We have been here long enough ;” and she rose up to go. 

“Stop, I pray you, one moment,” Horace exclaimed desperately ; 
“for my uncle’s sake, listen to me. I will not detain you many minutes.” 
Mr. Weldon’s name was a talisman she never could resist. ‘‘ You are 
no stranger to my uncle’s earnest wishes. You know that though we 
never met, my uncle would have given all he possessed if, through me, 
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he could have claimed you for his own home. Now that we have met— 
that you do know me—that I have seen you, and can fully comprehend 
the admiration, the love you have awakened in my uncle’s heart,—in all 
hearts,—will you, can you, give me one word of hope, one crumb of 
comfort, to carry back to them, that, at some future time,—any time 
you like to fix on,—after any scrutiny, any patient waiting on my part, 
you will look favourably on my suit—you will give me your heart?” 

He had taken her hand, and was holding it between both his own. 
His brown eyes were bent on her face, trying to read his fate in it—try- 
ing to hope what his anxiety of fears almost forbad. 

Margaret disengaged her hand from his, while she tried to collect her 
thoughts: the sudden shock had almost overpowered her. 

“OQ Mr. Chudleigh,” she exclaimed bitterly, “that I could so unwit- 
tingly have misled you!—you, of all people, who, for your uncle’s sake, 
I would have spared this deep mortification! Long ago, after you had 
been visiting at Deignton, your uncle hinted his wishes, and I hastened 
then at once to assure him that neither to you, nor any one else, had I 
a heart to give.” 

“But you had not seen me—you did not know me; we have met 
now, and if any thing could win you to reconsider your verdict, there is not 
a trial you could impose on me I would not joyfully accept, if it only 
gave me a shadow of hope.” 

“Tt may seem cruel and unkind to you now, Mr. Chudleigh, to tell 
you that there is none, there never can be; but you will learn to thank 
me for it another day. Our acquaintance has not been very long—there- 
fore the disappointment will not be great; your prepossession for me will 
wear off. I earnestly hope it will; for I should grieve not to be able to 
number Mr. Weldon’s nephew among my best friends.” She moved 
down to the edge of the water. The boat had disappeared. ‘Some one 
has been playing us a trick, I fear,” she said, in an uneasy, discontented 
tone; “they have unmoored the boat: see! there it is, drifting back to 
the shore.” 

The awkwardness of their position recalled Horace to his senses. 

“This is very provoking for you, Miss Atherton,” he said; “as to 
me, it matters little how long I am kept here; I cannot rejoin the party 
again to-day.” He stood on a tree-stump, and waved his hat and 
shouted. Presently from the other side of the island came the splash of 
oars, and Guy Vyvian, with little Leigh, whom he was amusing by row- 
ing about, came within hail of where Margaret and Horace stood. 

“Halloa, there, Vyvian! just give us a lift, will you?” Horace 
shouted ; “some body has been playing the fool with my wherry, and 
Miss Atherton can’t get ashore. Can you take us in?” 

Guy gave one or two vigorous strokes, and brought up the boat to 
the spot where Margaret, mortified and angry with herself, with Horace, 
with Guy even, for discovering them in their awkward predicament, could 
spring in, and so get released from the dilemma in which she was placed. 
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“Tt must have been the swell of those two steamers, and your not 
having properly secured the rope,” Guy said, as Chudleigh ran down to 
the water's edge and pulled up the bow, so as to make it easy for Mar- 
garet to step in.” 

Margaret sat down in the stern by little Leigh’s side. 

“You were like Robinson Crusoe, auntie,” he said, as he made way 
for her, “and Mr. Chudleigh was your Man Friday. How glad I am 
Captain Vyvian and I came by, or else perhaps you would never have 
come back! Should you have liked to live on that pretty island always 
with Mr. Chudleigh, auntie?” 

Horace coloured scarlet; but he took one of the sculls, and a few 
vigorous strokes brought them to the lawn-steps. Margaret’s tongue 
seemed spell-bound; she never opened her lips. Horace stood up to 
assist her in landing. He took her hand as she rose from her seat. 

“God bless you!” he said in a low tone. “I may not see you 
again.” 

At this moment the prow of another wherry, with a merry, thought- 
less party, came up with along sweep. It bumped violently against them, 
and almost overset Margaret. She would undoubtedly have fallen, had 
not Guy's outstretched arms caught her; and, lifting her up, he placed 
her safely on terra firma. 

Bewildered on every hand, frightened at her narrow escape, grieved 
at what had occurred with Horace Chudleigh, Margaret turned to thank 
them for their care of her; but Guy was already striding off towards the 
lawn, with little Leigh upon his shoulder, and Horace Chudleigh had 
entirely disappeared. 

As they stood in the drawing-room that evening, waiting for dinner 
to be announced, Barbara said, “ I cannot think what has become of Mr. 
Chudleigh ; he was to have taken us to the Opera to-night. Miss Ather- 
ton, some one said you and he were seen together on the ait; I hope 
you did not make a mistake, and leave him behind.” 

The colour rushed into Margaret’s face; for she felt that a pair of 
dark eyes were bent on her, as she replied as quickly as she could, “ Mr. 
Chudleigh helped to row me back; I have not seen him since, Miss Leigh.” 

“Well, as your preux chevalier has deserted you, perhaps Captain 
Vyvian will have compassion on you, and take you in to dinner.” Bar- 
bara said this saucily, as she passed their end of the room to give her arm 
to Ann Leigh. 

Margaret’s distress was so visible, that Guy instantly turned round, 
and going to Lady Redenham said, “You will not refuse me, I am 
sure; and as there are so few gentlemen to-night, it would be invidious 
to choose among so many fair ladies.” 

Lord Redenham said despatches had been received from Lord Rag- 
lan at the Horse Guards; and little else was discussed but the prospects 
and probabilities of the intended campaign in the Crimea. After dinner, 
Margaret begged hard to be allowed to remain at home with Ann Leigh; 
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but Ethel, who had set her heart on having her with her, would not listen 
to it. She sat back in a quiet corner of the box where she could be 
least seen, scarcely spoke, hardly ever smiled, and at last looked so 
wan and pale, that Ethel heartily wished she had not insisted on her 
coming against her will. 

As they were waiting for their carriages, Guy passed her, and offered 
his arm to her sister. 

“Lady Redenham,” he said, “I cannot return to Belgrave Square 
to-night; I must say good-by to you here.” 

“But why? surely this is a very sudden resolve!” LEthel’s eyes 
instinctively turned towards Margaret, who was standing just beside hei, 
where she could hear every word. 

“ My engagement, if you remember, was until after your féte; I have 
been so long’ idle, it is time I went back to my regiment.” 

“T can’t understand it all,” Ethel replied,—“ first one deserts me, 
then another. Mr. Chudleigh went this afternoon, now you! What 
does it all mean ?” 

“T am not responsible for Chudleigh, Lady Redenham; no doubt he 
has, or ought to have, good reasons for his disappearance. Even yet he 
may be able to explain them to you. For myself, a soldier must do his 
duty, cost what it will, and I have no business to shrink from mine. 
There is a rumour that our regiment is the next to start. If so, I shall 
contrive to wish you good-by before we go.” He placed Ethelind in 
the carriage, then held the door while Margaret sprung in after her 
sister. ‘ Good-night, God bless you!” he said hurriedly, and closed the 
door. 

Margaret rushed straight up-stairs into her own room; nothing but a 
violent flood of tears could relieve the agony she had been enduring,— 
those long-pent-up tears she had been battling with so resolutely, in her 
own strong power of self-mastery. 

Yes, now it was all over! The thin, ghostly shadow ofa dim, half- 
expressed hope had faded entirely away, and her own solitary, isolated 
lot was decided. And for some moments a dark cloud seemed to have 
closed over her, which no stretch of mental vision could penetrate. 

Then came rushing to her memory Horace Chudleigh’s most unfor- 
tunate proposal; Mr. Weldon’s bitter disappointment. Ralph, too, 
what would he say, could he only know that she had not only entirely 
forgiven Guy, but was actually grieving he had not openly made a 
renewal of his old affection for her ? 

Having dismissed Valerie, Ethelind, tapping at Margaret’s door, and 
receiving no reply, gently opened it; she was horror-struck at the pale, 
ghastly face which met hers. 

“ Maggie! dear Maggie, what on earth can ail you?” Margaret 
dropped her head on her sister’s shoulder. 

“Ethel, I must go away,” she said at last; “you must let me go 
back to Aunt Sarah.” 
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“We will talk of all that, darling, by and by. Now you must take 
off your dress, and let me help you into bed ; you are ill, and I have been 
dragging you here, there, and every where, quite forgetting how little 
able you are to bear such late hours and so much gaiety. Yes, you 
shall go to Aunt Sarah in good time; but now you must go to bed, and 
to sleep.” 

Margaret made no resistance. She did just what Ethelind bade her, 
and then, as she smoothed out her pillow and pressed her lips to her hot 
forehead, she said, “ Now, Maggie, if you would be the happier for 
telling your troubles, let me hear any thing you will confide to me; I 
have known sorrow myself, so I can better sympathise in yours.” 

And, with her face pale as the linen against which it rested, Margaret 
unburdened the heart-struggles of years to her little sister. 

“ And this unravels the mystery of my two deserters,” Ethelind said ; 
“but never fear, you acted very wisely. The ring you did right to return. 
As to poor Chudleigh, I really pity him from my heart, because I could 
have told him his suit would be hopeless; and now he will have lost all 
chance with Barbara. Barbara is over head and ears in love with him, 
and would have had him, ifshe could, long ago; only had she encouraged 
him, she would have belied her own creed. However, perhaps she will 
never know what a foolish fellow he has been to fall in love with you, 
my darling; and as neither of us will tell her, Horace can use his discre- 
tion in enlightening her by and by. As to Guy, I feel too angry with 
him to attempt any extenuation of his faults; he had no business to 
remain when he found you here, just to show his own power, and make 
you miserable. I will write to him to-morrow, and tell him I shall 
never forgive him.” 

Margaret sprang up in bed. “O Ethie, as you love me, never men- 
tion my name to him. Promise me,” she said, her face flushing scarlet ; 
“T would rather die than let him feel now that I have been weak enough 
still to love him. You will promise me that not to any one—Lord Re- 
denham, Horace, Aunt Sarah, least of all Guy—you will ever mention a 
word of what has passed between us to-night ?” 

“ Not without your leave, Maggie,” Ethel answered ; “but you must 
try to sleep: if you are ill to-morrow, it will all be guessed. Already 
they are beginning to speculate on your wretched looks.” And she 
smoothed her pillow, kissed her again and again, and stole back to her room. 

Towards morning, Margaret slept ; and if she looked paler than usual, 
Ethelind had prepared them for it at breakfast, by saying she had re- 
solved her sister should have one quiet day—so much excitement was 
wearing’ her to death. 

Ethel took Margaret into her morning-room. “No one comes here 
without my leave,” she said, “so you won’t be disturbed; and when you 
want something to do, there are those plans*of the church at Redenham, 
with the schools and parsonage, which Ann talks of building, and which 
she brought here for you to see.” 
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Margaret laid quietly down on the sofa for more than an hour; then 
she sat up, walked restlessly about the room, examining all its pretty 
ornaments, smoothed out her heavy braids at the glass, and finally sat 
down to examine the plans and elevations of Ann’s proposed church. 
She soon grew interested in them; she remembered the spot which had 
been chosen for their erection. 

Suddenly the door opened; Margaret’s back was towards the door, 
and, supposing it was Ethelind, she did not turn rouud. A shadow fell 
on the paper, intercepting the light between her and the sun-blinded win- 
dow. To her dismay and astonishment, Guy Vyvian was beside her ! 
Startled, and completely taken off her guard, she half rose, then sat 
down, stammered out something about Ethelind, and seemed altogether 
so distressed, she quite disconcerted her visitor. 

Guy’s face was white and rigid. ‘“ Lady Redenham knows I am here, 
Miss Atherton,” he said; “she told me I should find you.” 

Margaret’s colour returned instantly. “I wished particularly to be 
alone,” she said; “ Ethel knew that I did.” 

“Miss Atherton, I am very sorry I have distressed you by my pre- 
sence; it shall only be for a few minutes; but now I am here, I do not 
like to leave you without explaining why I came to-day at all. This 
morning I received a summons from the colonel of our regiment. Orders 
have gone out from the War Office for the to proceed at once to 
Constantinople, to join Lord Raglan in the Crimea. We sail in three 
weeks. Of course there are preparations to make; and I promised Lady 
Redenham last night I would call and wish her good-by before quitting 
town.” He stood leaning against the mantel-shelf, watching Margaret’s 
blanched face, and apparently waiting for her to reply. “ My especial 
mission to you, Miss Atherton, is to ask you, under these circumstances, 
when the probabilities are we never meet again, whether, after the 
wretchedness and misery my ungovernable temper caused you, you will 
not forgive me, at least sufficiently to let us part friends? It cannot 
injure you to shake hands with me, and it would give me the satisfaction 
of knowing,—of feeling,—if I should lose my life in the impending 
struggle, that I heard my forgiveness from your own lips.” 

Margaret was startled. She looked up suddenly into his face, and 
she saw his white quivering lips, the misty look over his dark eyes, and 
his extended hand held out towards her. In a moment her good resolves 
had vanished. She saw him stretched lifeless on the battle-field ; she 
heard the war of the guns. In an agony of distress she exclaimed, perfectly 
regardless of consequences, “O Guy! Guy! give me back my ring, I 
entreat you!” and then, recalled to herself by the tones of her own voice, 
—terrified at what she had done, the blood rushing wildly up into her 
cheeks,—she dropped her face down slowly into her hands, in deepest 
shame at her own involuntary confession. 

Guy started—came eagerly forward, close up to her side. “ Miss 
Atherton !—Margaret!” He bent down over her. She did not raise her 
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head. “ Margaret!” he said again more eagerly,—his large hand was 
laid on hers ; then he dropped on his knee beside her,—“ Margaret, dear, 
dear Margaret!” His arm was round her. For one moment their eyes 
met. His tears were on her face, as, drawing her unresistingly to him, he 
whispered softly, “O Margaret, my own at last, after so many long 
years of sorrow and remorse !” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ir was a large low room, decidedly too low to be in good proportion ; 
but it was airy and pleasant-looking. The Oriel window at the end looked 
out into a small patch of turf, bordered by shrubs, which to some extent 
shut out the ivy-covered wall and the roadway running beside it; two 
smaller windows—modern additions—on the side overlooking a paved 
court; and beyond it the road in question (the chief thoroughfare leading 
into the little market-town of Farleigh). By the fire—for, though June, 
it had been a wet, blusterous day—Katie sat, watching impatiently the 
hands of the little time-piece as they moved slowly round over its white 
face. Her ear caught the sound of the railway whistle. Then followed 
the well-known click of the latch-key, and the next minute Ralph’s tall 
figure stood within the bright cheerful room. A quiet warm embrace, 
and then Ralph turned to the comfortable fire. “All right, little wife ?” 
he asked; “all gone on steadily and well ?” 

“Yes, nothing could be better; Mr. Marsdon said so just now when 
we came out of chapel.” 

Katie placed a chair by the tea-table. ‘Come, eat,” she said; “you 
look as if you had taken nothing since you left us last night.” 

“Tt has been a trying errand; but I am very glad I went.” 

“ Poor Mr. Owen!” Katie said—“and his death was so sudden !”— 
tears were in her eyes. 

“Very; but, judging by his arrangements, not so to him.” 

“Why did the lawyer send for you? why not have waited until the 
funeral? You will not go again?” 

“T think so. Owen has left me executor and residuary legatee. They 
could do nothing without my orders. I get an ample legacy by his death.” 
Ralph looked very grave and pale as he spoke. 

Katie laid her hand on his shoulder. “Two days ago, you said you 
would be in debt to your dying day. God is kinder to you than you 
believe.” 

“ Katie, I can’t eat,” Ralph said, pushing aside his plate; and he sat 
for a few minutes still and thoughtful. “TI shall be out of debt now,” he 
said quietly. 

Katie came and sat down beside her husband. “ But had he no re- 
lations—no kindred ?” she asked. 

“ As far as I can learn, but two,—mere peasants—country labourers, 
—whom he has well provided for. His doctor, lawyer, and old servants, 
too, are all handsomely remembered. To his godson, Owen Atherton, he 
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leaves an estate in Hampshire, and 20,000/., to accumulate until he is of 
age, when he is to take the name of Owen after his own; and the rest,— 
“in consideration of the spiritual comfort and consolation afforded him 
by the teaching and preaching of the Reverend Ralph Atherton, and the 
bright sunshine infused into an old and withered heart by his wife’s hope- 
ful spirit,—wholly and solely to the Reverend Ralph Atherton afore- 
said.” 

Ralph looked into Katie’s white face. He drew her gently to him 
with a solemn soberness, which involuntarily communicated itself to her. 
All my life long hitherto,” he said, “it has pleased God I should strug- 
gle with poverty,—an increasing family with increasing wants,—which, 
do as I would, have threatened to overwhelm me. Suddenly the trial is 
reversed. It will be our duty now to acknowledge the responsibility of 
great riches. God grant we may fulfil them, for Christ’s sake !” 

Katie’s hand fell on Ralph’s shoulder. There were manly tears in his 
eyes, and a heavy flood pouring down from hers. 

Long they sat silently thanking God, feeling, as many have done be- 
fore them under the first shock of so great a gift, that the relief from one 
set of burdens is swallowed up in the magnitude and vastness of another. 

When at length Katie went up to inspect her nursery before returning 
to bed, Ralph, stretched on the sofa, was startled by a sharp ring at the 
outer door. Charlotte’s voice reached his ears. 

“Indeed, sir, neither my master nor mistress are gone to bed; if you 
will wait a moment I will take in your card.” 

“‘Say my business is urgent, or I would not disturb them at this un- 
reasonable hour.” 

Ralph was sure the voice was familiar to his ear. He half met 
Charlotte as she came into the room. 

“ He is such a tall, handsome gentleman, sir; taller even than you.” 

Ralph smiled; but the smile died out instantly as his eye fell on the 
name. “It is a mistake,” he said sternly. ‘‘ Not here; not with me. 
Does he know who lives here?—my name?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! he asked for you,—for Mr. Atherton,—and said he 
wanted to see you very particularly.” 

The tall upright figure, and the dark moustache, and the military cap 
and cloak, had made a very favourable impression on Charlotte’s soft and 
impressible fancy. 

Ralph became more and more disturbed. “The impudence !” he said, 
in a half muttered tone to himself. ‘ Well, I suppose I must see him. 
Yes; show him in.” And standing on the hearth-rug, with lowering 
brow and unmistakable signs of annoyance on his open face,—the hateful 
card still in his hand,—Guy Vyvian was ushered into his presence. 

There was no hand extended towards him, no words of welcome to 
greet him. Ten years ago those two had parted friends. Events had 
come to pass which had rendered them, one at least, the bitter enemy of 
the other. Ralph bent his head coldly. 
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“Tt is a late hour, Mr. Atherton, to call, but very urgent business 
has made it imperative on me to lose no time.” 

The tones of Guy’s voice were manly and straightforward. He seemed 
quite prepared for his host’s show of resentment and reserve. 

“ My regiment is ordered to the Crimea in three weeks. Under any 
circumstances, I could not have gone out without coming to you, to ex- 
press my deep contrition and sorrow for past offences, and to ask you, as 
a Christian and a clergyman, to forgive what I have bitterly repented, 
and to extend such an act of grace as should have induced you, at least, 
to shake hands with me, even if we could be no more friends. But now 
circumstances are changed. She whom I so deeply injured,—whom I 
have never for one moment ceased to love and reverence,—Margaret,—is 
again my own, and by her desire I have come here to tell you so.” 

Ralph’s eyes shot sparks of fire. ‘And who says that Margaret has 
so forgotten what is due to herself—to me—to her family ?” 

“T say it, Mr. Atherton, on the word and honour of a gentleman, 
though I see you do not think I deserve the title; and more than that, 
Margaret herself says it, if you will read this.” And Guy held out 
Margaret’s letter, written in her own clear characters, to her brother, who 
was too bewildered and angered to venture on breaking the seal. 

“There has been some over-persuasion,—some woman’s work,—some 
interference somewhere,—or Margaret would never have taken such a 
step without consulting me. Aunt Sarah, with her weakness for patching 
up quarrels,—her ‘ peace principles,’ as she calls them,—” 

Ralph was working himself up into a fury against his visitor, who 
stood so provokingly upright and calm, as if, in penance of his past sins, 
he was determined to bear meekly every galling sting Margaret’s brother 
could hurl at him. 

“ Any thing that a soldier can hear and be silent, Mr. Atherton,” Guy 
said, in a quiet firm voice, “I have made up my mind to listen to from 
you, and any explanation you like to ask for, [ feel bound to answer fully 
and freely ; but an insinuation against your sister—against Margaret—I 
am bound now to resent. You must, I warn you, be careful how you 
allow her name to be called in question in my presence. If you would 
only give yourself time to read her letter, you will find that neither Miss 
Waldron nor any one else had any part in the transaction. It occurred 
under Lord Redenham’s roof, and with the full and free sanction of him 
and his wife.” 

“Not content with making a fool of herself for the sake of a girl’s 
love-fancy, Ethelind is now weak enough to entangle Margaret in the 
same misery,” Ralph said bitterly. ‘“Redenham has already come be- 
tween me and my interests once; I suppose he is trying another tack 
now to annoy and provoke me.” 

Guy’s patience was well-nigh spent. He took up his cap from the 
table. “ Atherton,” he said, in a quiet determined tone, “I have neither 
time nor inclination to bandy words with you longer. My stay in England 
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is very short, and I have much to do before I leave. We can none of us 
recall the past; but we can forgive it and forget it. Margaret has done 
so. This morning—accidentally—her unchanged love for me was sud- 
denly revealed. Mine has never wavered; and with the full consent of 
Lord and Lady Redenham, it is fixed that our marriage takes place on 
Saturday.” . 

“Impossible!” Ralph broke in. “Surely you must be mad. Margaret 
must have lost her senses. You tell me you are going with your regiment 
to the Crimea. Margaret can scarcely be so lost to all sense of propriety 
as to marry you under such circumstances. Captain Vyvian, tell her 
from me I protest against it as her nearest relative.” 

“Tf any thing could be an argument in my favour, surely it would 
be the unreasonable violence you have shown in this interview, Atherton. 
How could I trust your sister to you, after your open avowal of dislike 
tome? But that is not the question; it only makes it doubly my duty 
to give her a legal claim to the shelter my name and means will give her 
during my absence; but as neither life nor death will now change us, and 
as I have the duties of my profession to attend to, it gives us the right 
to be together until the vessel sails in which my passage is already taken. 
It may seem to those who do not know the secret somewhat hurried ; but 
it cannot to the friends who know that for the last ten years—ay, from 
the hour when your father and you, Atherton, first took compassion on 
the friendless boy sent to England to make his way among strangers— 
my boyhood’s devotion and my manhood’s unswerving love have been 
offered up, without a moment’s change, to your sister Margaret.” 

As Guy ceased speaking, a slight, frail little figure appeared at the 
half-open door, and Katie came in and stood beside Ralph. “This can 
be no other than Guy Vyvian. Oh, I am so glad!” she exclaimed, 
and frankly holding out her hand. “ Captain Vyvian, the only blessing 
we needed to make our own already full cup overflow, was the assurance that 
Margaret’s love had at last been rewarded, after so much patient suffer- 
ing as she has borne. If this really has been Lady Redenham’s doing, 
most sincerely do I thank her. I am sure she amply atones for any 
shortcoming’s on our own parts, in the happiness she will confer on Mar- 
garet.” 

A bright answering smile played over Guy’s face. “ For Margaret’s 
sake, Mrs. Atherton, you must let me thank you for your kind reception 
of a stranger; to you I shall not fear to trust our cause. Time was 
when Atherton and Vyvian were names which were seldom heard separ- 
ately ; and though your husband has seemed little inclined to listen to me 
to-night, I think I may safely leave it to you to win him over to our 
side. It would be a sad disappointment to Margaret, as well as myself, 
if you are not present at our wedding. It is Margaret’s first request in 
my behalf; it may be it will be my last.” 

Guy’s voice dropped; a thought would haunt him, in spite of a soldier’s 
love of active duty, that this gleam of brightness, after such a long over- 
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cast sky, could but be the foretaste of that future brighter Heaven which 
is in store for all who bravely do their best to overcome evil, and which 
perhaps even now might be awaiting him. 

The trembling lip, and ashy cheek, and moist eye, did more to un- 
lock Ralph’s old love than a thousand words. He came up to his old 
friend ; one-hand rested on Katie’s shoulder, the other was stretched out 
to Vyvian. 

“ Guy,” he said warmly, “ forgive my hasty temper. I frankly own 
to you that I have hated you with a bitter hatred, which has grieved 
Margaret, and often made shame burn my own cheeks, when I tried to 
preach forgiveness to others.” 

“ Vyvian, I cannot join you,” Ralph said, when they had talked it all 
over; and by degrees he found himself insensibly lapsing into his long- 
forgotten tones of familiarity with his boyhood’s friend. “This funeral 
at Grafton, and the circumstances which make me chief mourner, preclude 
the possibility of such a thing. Moreover, I could not be a guest at 
Lord Redenham’s. But to convince you that Margaret’s interests are 
my first care,—that I fully and freely acknowledge you my brother,—I 
will be with Margaret at Portsmouth when you set sail. She will perhaps 
want me more then than she does now.” 
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Che Cwice-Wedded. 
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I, 

‘““ WHEN, as a girl, with future-seeking eyes, 
I learnt those bloody tears which make us wise, 
By marrying into perfect womanhood, 
Few hopes were mine, and wishes few but good : 
How to make glad one little happy place 
Where he and I might worship God aright— 
Some little happy home that I might grace, 
And day by day grow nearer to the light 
Of my own love reflected on his face. 
Are mine eyes opened? Is my breast laid bare ? 
Ah, no, no, no! if love survive in duty. 
And if his face seem vacant of the rare 
Calm faith that maketh common things seem fair, 
The dimly mirror’d beauty 
Of mine own love, for ever lingering there, 
Usurps the mind he will no longer share— 
Mine own strong faith, which lives through shade and shine, 
Reflected in his heart, is still divine, 
And evermore unites us unaware. 


“T reached his stature in a bridal kiss. 
If love in that sweet time of dawning bliss 
Existed, must it not survive in this 
Sad time when still upon his strength I lean ? 
Why do the shadows seem to stand between 
Myself and my beloved, while I miss 
His stature, and seem mean ? 


“We dwell together, ‘mong these lands of ours, 
In this white mansion, high upon the hill 
Above the village; and, with snows or flowers, 
The changeful seasons come and go at will. 
The long blue river yonder, dimly rolled 
Past farms with slips of sunshine on their eaves,— 
Now trails the harvest in its skirt of gold: 
The sun-tanned reaper binds the bearded sheaves, 
The gleaners glean, the farmer’s heart rejoices, 
And many villagers lift up their voices 
For cheer of flocks and beeves. 
So, wheresoever sun or shadow creeps, 
The strong man sows and reaps, 
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The strong man garners while the woman weeps. 
I sowed, though now I ask what Love may mean— 
What do I reap, or glean ?” 


The lady shed no tear, but, looking out, 

Saw the red hunt return with song and shout; 
Then, deaf to sorrow and her sad behests, 
Walked to the threshold as they trotted by, 
And, clear and calm as any summer sky, 
Smiled welcome on her husband and his guests. 


Il. 
Years passed ; until there came a day when Fate 
Levelled the man and woman from their height 
Of easeful riches to a poor estate. 


5D 

And, turning to the woman where she lay, 
Said: ‘ God at last has willed to take away 

My fortune, place, and honour in this land, 
Wherein we dwelt in affluence yesterday: 

I bow my human head to His command, 

And strive to conquer sorrow, as men may. 

But briefly, let us pluck up heart, and go, 
Adventurers, to some strange foreign strand, 
Where we may labour bravely, hand in hand, 
To conquer present woe.” 

Whereat she kissed him, saying, “ Be it so!” 
And would have fallen upon his neck, and cried 
Aloud in tears, that God, who gave the blow, 
Had blest her, separating love from pride, 

And willing well that man and wife might know 
A closer, holier labour, side by side— 
Helpmeets, not prisoners. But her voice denied 
Her heart; and, shedding tears, she murmured low: 
“ Women are less than women when untried.” 


The man awoke, a beggar, in the night, 


The man and weaker woman sailed together 
Toward the morning sun in autumn weather : 
Two lives, toward an unknown future hurled, 
Seeing but little light in heaven above ; 

Two hearts, with little left them in the world, 
With nothing in the world, not even Love. 


So, poor in all the world, being love-bereft, 
The man and woman left 
Their youth behind them, all the lost delights 
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That Memory loves to brood on. Then the wife, 
Hungering backward for the buried life, 

Groped in her soul in secret through the nights, 
And sought all silently if Love were there ; 

But only touched God’s Hand, 

Pushing her onward to that distant land 

Through clouds of hope and care. 


And yet, not seldom, when their faces met, 

A troublous light on one 

(Born in a past that neither could forget) 

Would to the pulses of the other run, 

And make the blood rush up in crimson flame, 
To mock the common name 

Which bound them, wrist to wrist, in shade or sun, 
With fetters that had rusted into shame. 

And oftentimes, when the moist morn would make 
Its milky path to heaven o’er the waves, 

And, list’ning side by side, they lay awake, 

The sea had voices like forgotten graves :— 

They longed to make atonement, heart to heart, 
And when the shame still kept their souls apart, 
Each felt awe-stricken, blind, and helpless quite, 
As doth a trancéd mother, who by night 

Travails in darkness with the infant breath 
Which listening down her eager blood she hears, 
And, swimming in a mist of unshed tears, 

Swoons in the Valley of the Shadow of Death ! 


And with them in the ship sailed men and wives 
For that far country bound : 

Mothers and daughters, rough-hewn, lowly lives, 
Brown artizans, and tillers of the ground, 

Whose arms an endless war of works did wage, 
Carving out ingles for their feebler age. 

Then oft the married man with these would speak, 
And envy them their roughness labour-born ; 
And, looking on his own white hands, would seek 
A coward’s refuge in a doubt and scorn 

Of her—the married woman proud and weak. 


But a great wind arose, and, murmuring hoarse, 
Tore the thick seas by night with giant force, 
And, roaring in the sails with shrieks and shocks, 
Dragged up the waters by their foamy locks, 
Striking the plunging vessel from its course ! 
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The lightning sprang, 

Rending the tempest’s bowels like a knife ; 

The thunder rang, 

With fitful iteration of the strife 

Waged by the lower ocean, 

Which to the clouds, now bubbling upward, clang, 
And now sank downward with a softer motion. 

On the huge arms of storm 

The ship was lifted like a toy to heaven, 

And then dasht downward, black, and thunder-riven, 
Moaning and writhing like a living form, 

With meteors seething round it fierce and warm. 
Strong men crouched trembling in the sweating hold, 
The timid shrieking, and the brave less bold, 

And mothers stirring up from slumber prest 

Their babies to the breast, 

Calling aloud on those they loved the best ; 

And maidens, clasping sturdy lovers more 

Closely than they had ever done before, 

Their panting fear confest. 

And thus the tempest boiled, while o’er and o’er 
The lightnings ploughed heaven’s starry-paven floor, 
And split the solid seas from east to west. 


And on the wings of storm the ship was driven 
They knew not whither, 

And round about the seething waves were riven 
Hither and thither, 

And all was darkness, sound, and shrieks to heaven. 


The man and woman, stript of half their pride, 
Stood, soaked in brine of ocean, side by side ; 

His arms were wound around her, and her scared 
Face lay upon his bosom torn and bared— 

And now and then, when their eyes met in fright, 
She would creep close as on their wedding-night, - 
And kiss him with her lips so snowy white. 

Then said he, whispering in burning breath : 
“The Holy Scripture saith 

That prayer has power in moments such as these 
To blunt the sickle of the reaper, Death : 

Let us kneel, praying on our bended knees.” 
Whereat they knelt and prayed ; 

And, being side by side, the words they said 

Were a pure prayer, not for one, but both ; 

And, near each other's hearts, the man and woman, 
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Praying for life, were ’ware that, willing or loath, 
They did reiterate the marriage-oath, 
Which gave them life in common. 


But while they prayed, the vessel plunged and stirred 
Along the deep sea-ruts, like some black bird 
Shorn of its wings, and fallen in its pain 

Upon the bosom of the watery main. 

The tempest clove the brittle masts in twain, 
And stript off helm and sail : 

Sailless and helpless, like a living thing, 

Panting from side to side, and quivering, 

She lay before the gale, 

3eaten and maim’d and scourged 

By winds that swooped like eagles from on high, 
And lifted with the waters, as they merged, 
With whirling arms of foam and thunder-cry, 
Into the skirts of storms that, whistling by, 
With ceaseless motion, surged 
Downward to meet them from a blackened sky ! 


Slowly the great clouds parted. Damp and cold 
Dawn, like a molten sapphire, filled the sea, 

And touched the shivering wretches in the hold— 

A plank between them and eternity, 

Then the man whispered to her unawares, 

Scarce thankful that the imminent death seemed o’er : 
“God, then, has granted, wife, our foolish prayers, 
.snd we are helpless wanderers as before, 

Under unfriendly skies— 

I almost wish it had been otherwise !” 

Then rose a cry of joy among the rest, 

Crusht from the dying terror in each breast : 
‘Saved! saved!” they cried, torn dizzily from death’s brink ; 
But at the word 

The Master’s voice was heard : 

“* Man boats !—prepare to leave her ;—for we sink !” 


Whereat there rose a ery from old and young, 
From fathers, mothers, daughters, and from sons, 
And even from the shivering little ones, 

That closer unto panting bosoms clung : 


There rose a cry more piteous far than pain, 

That chilled the blood like ice, and burnt the brain, 
And echoing in the welkin, rung and rung 

In mockery again. 
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Nor had the rough storm ceased. 

The clouds were parted, and the wind seemed spent ; 
But groaning Ocean, like a wounded beast, 

With foaming mane and gaping jaws, lay rent, 
Curving a dark green back against the proud 

Lance of the gold-clad champion in the east, 

And, leaping up to clutch him from his skies, 
Moaned to its depths aloud, 

With a grand horror in its rolling eyes! 


And a great awe, like dying hands that fall 

O’er kneeling forms, fell sudden over all. 

The Soul, communing with the end it neared, 

And shuddering fleshward from the death it feared, 
Trembling in clay like odour in a flower, 

Took in the terrible beauty of that hour. 

And speechless men 

Turned pale and reverent faces eastward then ; 
And mothers, by their awe-struck hearts bereaven 
Of living hope, looked on their little ones, 

Their daughters and their sons, 

And wondered if they would be theirs in heaven. 
The man and woman, trembling in the golden 
Dawn, thought of wedded life completer far 

Than any wedded lives with mortals are, 

And so again their lives, more close enfolden 

By that calm thought, became a single scroll, 
Sealed with one marriage Soul. 


The ship was lifted upward on the rim 

Of a huge wave, when one, a seaman he, 

Cried out aloud, “ Land, comrades, land! Oh, see !”’ 
And far away upon the horizon dim, 

Before we sank again, we sighted land— 

A cloud no bigger than the prophet’s hand. 

Then sense and soul did swim, 

And mothers smiled again, and strong men wept. 
And over all a sudden murmur crept 

Crusht out of praying bosoms as a hymn. 

Another cried, “ A cloud in heaven, no more !” 

As down along the deep sea-rut they leapt 

Into the bright wide chasms with a roar. 

Then the great waters surged them up again, 

And, sick with fear, they watched the seamen’s eyes 
Stretched keenly o’er the melancholy main, 

And heard their eager cries. 
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“°Tis land,” the Master cried, and swiftly flew 

His words from lip to lip, 

And “ Land !” was shouted o’er the tossing ship 
Driving toward the cloud that huger grew. 

But as the Master spoke 

There broke 

From under 

The jarring strife of thunder— 

The women shrieked, the men rushed up in wonder : 
‘ She sinks !’—and roaring, seething, 

With loud and angry breathing, 

With tremulous panting, groaning, 

And fitful moaning, 

The frail ship, shivering on a reef that stunned her, 
Rent asunder ! 


Then in a shrieking crowd the great mass stirred, 
Women and men with babes that cried and clung, 
Toward the boats that swung 

At the ship’s side, and, over all things heard, 

The warning accents of the Master rung. 

The man and woman moved not, pale and shrinking; 
One turbulent mass of men and women pressed 

Like waves into the braver boat, till, sinking, 

It loosened, plunging underneath the crest 

Of the green waters that did circle and seethe 

And crush it underneath, 

And lifted up its burden on the waves, 

Plunging the men and women to their graves. 

Some, stunned to see their groaning comrades drown, 
Leapt from the dizzy bulwarks, plunging down ; 
While others for the smaller pinnace made, 

And, pouring in a blackened flood into it, 

Crushed in an instant’s time and overthrew it, 

Then, stunned and blinded, sank, with shrieks for aid. 


So, hopeless of all else, the living few, 

With the calm Master and his silent crew, 
Bound their frail bodies to the loosening spars ; 
And straining nerve and thew, 

The married man and married woman flew 
Unto the breaking hull, and, eager-eyed, 

They lashed each other’s bodies side by side 
With soaken cords thereto. 


There came a listening silence, as it were, 
Like the mute terror of a victim’s heart 
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When the priest's knife is bare. 

A hush was on the waves and on the air, 

And with a gurgling sigh that rent apart 

The swollen planks, the vessel struck the foam, 
And, eddying with a whistling whirlpool, broke 
To little fragments of its native oak, 

And huger fragments black with harbour loam. 
And all around the dying wretches lay, 

Choked with the waters, blinded with the spray : 
Here little children, torn from tender nests 
Where mother’s milk was white with dewy rests, 
And naked mothers bleeding bloody breath, 
And clasping, in the agony of death, 

Dead babies to their breasts. 





Meantime the man and woman, firmly lashed 

To a dark fragment of the hull, were dashed 
Through dark sea-ruts, and suddenly were lifted 
Upon the waters as they boiled and splashed 
High o’er the reef that grimly shone between ; 
And, passing slowly o’er, were slowly drifted 
Through foam-roof’d passages of emerald green. 
Alone they floated on in a half-dream, 

With flying waters wet, 

They knew not whither ; and the great waves met 
Hugely above them in a shadowy gleam 

Of green and shadowy purple splasht with light, 
With intervals of night, 


The imminent chasms boiled, and death seemed nigh, 
When hugely in the distance there arose 

Dark lines of ragged rocks, with foamy snows 

Of the torn ocean, and the gulls did tly 

Around about with screaming shriek and cry. 


The woman said: ‘“‘ The waves whereon we hie 

Toward the rugged rocks that yonder lie 

Will crush us on them soon, and we shall die!” 

Whereat he answered, “ Let us die in love— 

Not disunited, Dear, but breast to breast, 

As close as these black waves will let us rest 

To one another; and the heaven above 

Shall take our wedded souls and make them blest !” 

The woman twined about him limb in limb, 

With eyes that utter gladness rendered dim, 

And murmured—“ Death is better! Death is best! 
VOL, III, 
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And hand in hand, as suppliants, let us go 

To God and crave His final mercy, lest 

Our souls have sinned against the high behest 
Which made us happy lovers long ago.” 

And panting closelier, heart to heart, too weak 
To utter all the peace their hearts would speak, 
They floated onward in a blissful vision 

Of that sweet time Elysian 

When joy was with them, and their doubts and fears 
Were white as virgin tears— 

Till, with the quiet bliss within the brain, 

And with the bodily pain, 

They fell into a sleep of peaceful breath, 

As little ones, whom gladness overpowers, 

Are fascinated on a bed of flowers 

By the wise serpent Death! 


In a half-dream they lay; 

And strange weird visions for their half-closed eyes 
Were woven in the many-coloured spray 

And in the fitful skies ; 

And closelier, closelier, they clung in calm— 

Souls mingled like the singer and the psalm— 
And murmured such sweet names as lovers prize. 


Was it the sun that, passing from behind 
A cloud, then forth in rich apparel came, 
And with a wand of flame 
Wove a swift spell that hushed the gusty wind, 
And smiled upon their sleep ? 
‘The waves received the sunshine, and the deep 
Lifted the man and woman in its hands, 
Bearing them o’er the rugged rocks asleep, 
And laid them. smiling on the further sands. 
Breathless ‘ney wakened in a foamy shower, 
And clomb together to the safer strands, 
United by a heavenly voice of power— 
The Mercy of that hour. 

: Wituians Bucuanan. 
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A Frew years ago I was travelling in the south of England. My journey 
was a business one; and I had almost completed it, when I was unex- 
pectedly detained by some alteration in my arrangements, and so lost my 
train. The place where this occurred is a very small town, or perhaps 
more correctly a large village, that but for the railway which has been 
cut through it would be very much like many other villages—picturesque 
possibly, and certainly of very little interest to any but those living in it. 
As it is, however, a tolerably large hotel has sprung up by the railway- 
station; and the bustle of railway life has given to one end of it an air 
of business, contrasting somewhat curiously with the appearance of the 
rest of the village, where the long low cottages, each with something 
like a garden-farm, crowned with a small hayrick, attached, look as if 
nothing about them had been changed for at least fifty years. Even the 
dress of the women has a quaint old-fashioned look in this part; the 
short clinging skirts and thick white caps having a curious effect when 
seen at the distance of only a quarter of a mile from the small bonnets 
and full-flounced dresses of the smart maid-servants of the hotel, who 
set the fashions of the immediate neighbourhood. 

There is a pretty church at the old end of the village, its square, red- 
brick tower almost covered with one of those creeping-plants that are 
green in spring and early summer, but change slowly into golden brown 
and burning crimson as autumn comes on. J had once spent three hours 
in this village, and thought I had seen every thing in it that could interest 
a stranger; and so was not a little annoyed when I discovered that the 
next train for London did not leave till six o’clock in the evening, there 
being but two in the course of the day. I made this discovery at about 
eleven in the forenoon, and was very much concerned to know how I 
should pass the intervening hours. 

An officious waiter at the hotel, who had forced the full knowledge 
of this annoying detention upon me by asking what I “would please to 
order for dinner, and at what time, sir?” and who seemed instinctively 
to understand my embarrassment, ran off glibly, as though it had been 
the bill of fare for dinner, a list of all that was entertaining and interest- 
ing in the neighbourhood ; beginning with “ Fine echo, sir,” and ending 
with “church, churchyard, sir.” 

I smiled somewhat scornfully at the echo. It had no attraction for 
a middle-aged man, though I could very well remember a time,—which 
must have been twenty years ago, though at that moment it did not 
seem nearly so long,—when I had sought out an echo, and spoken words 
of endearment to it, that I might hear them repeated in a sweet sighing 
voice, which it pleased me to think must be like the tone of a voice I 
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knew and loved, if only I could induce it to speak tender words to me. 
And this made me think how that sweet voice had long been hushed upon 
earth, and I had found another, whose music had made the hushed voice 
only a pleasant—scarcely a sad—memory to me ; and this train of thought 
decided me to go once again, perhaps a little sentimentally, to the old 
church. 

It was late in the month of September, and the creeper upon the 
church-tower was burning gloriously golden and crimson in the mid-day 
sun. I walked a little time aimlessly in the churchyard, thinking, as I 
had not done for long, of the dear little lost love of my boyhood, the 
memory of whose grave had for years made all graves sacred and sor- 
rowful to me. Then I began to read the inscriptions upon the grave- 
stones, and I must confess that my mood changed somewhat abruptly. 
I read common-places of regret and of affection expressed in the very 
poorest rhythmical jingle, or in verses of Scripture curiously altered from 
the original text. I could scarcely forbear laughing at some of the 
alterations; and seeing a very old stone partly overgrown with moss, I 
stooped down to try to clear the inscription, thinking it possible I might 
there find something quainter and more curious than any I had yet seeg. 
In old worn letters I read that “This stone covereth the body of Miranda, 
who died in her youth and beauty.” The age and date I could not de- 
cipher, they were so much worn; but lower down upon the stone were 
two lines, which I made out thus: 


“T am o’erwhelmed that Death, that tyrant grim, 
Should think on me, who never thought on him.” 


And below this were two figures rudely cut: one of Death, which seemed 
as if it might have been copied from one of the engravings in “'The Dance 
of Death ;” and the other of a lady sinking “‘o’erwhelmed” to the ground. 
(As I did not copy the inscription at the time, and have given it from 
memory, I have not attempted to preserve the original spelling, which 
was quaint enough.) 

If I had been almost moved to laughter by the curiously distorted and 
misapplied Scripture, I was more nearly moved to tears by the pathetic 
power of these lines; and as I turned slowly away, I seemed to see 
“‘ Miranda in her youth and beauty” suddenly “ o’erwhelmed” at sight of 
her grim and unexpected visitor; and I tried to recall the old ballad of 
“Death and the Ladye,” which I had once read. As I walked among 
the graves, absorbed in thought, I struck my foot against a stone, newer 
and rising higher than most in its neighbourhood, and fell. As I rose, 
an old woman—whom I had previously noticed as being the only other 
person in the churchyard, and whose dress was observable as something 
between the quaint fashion of the old end of the village and the new 
fashion of the railway part—came towards me, and asked kindly if I were 
hurt. I had struck my ancle, and, all tenderness and solemn thought put 
to flight by the pain, I replied that I was, and bestowed a few hearty in- 
vectives upon the stone which had been the cause of my fall. 
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To my surprise, the old woman said sternly, ‘Don’t curse the 
grave, sir; there was curse enough before that stone was laid.” 

I felt a little confused by her reproof, and turned to read the inscrip- 
tion in order to hide that I was so. It ran thus: 


Sacred to the PMemorp of 
MaBEL, 
Only Daughter of Richarp Bevan, 
Who died July 20th, 184—, 
Aged 19 years. 
“Visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children.” 


I was interested in a moment. “ Did you know Mabel Bevan?” I 
asked. 

The old woman answered, readily enough, “Surely I did, sir; I 
nursed her, and her mother before her.” 

“ And will you tell me,” I went on, “who put that singular inscrip- 
tion upon her gravestone, and why it was chosen ?” 

“Tt was put there by her father, sir; but why it was put there, is a 
long story, though none knows it better than myself.” 

“ Did she live here?” I asked. 

“She lived at the hall there,” replied the old woman, pointing to a 
large white house, standing in its own grounds, about a mile from the 
church. 

I said that I should like to hear the story, if she would tell it to me; 
and she replied that if I would go with her to her cottage, which stood 
close to the churchyard gate, she would do so. 

So I followed her to the cottage; and she unlocked the door, and show- 
ing me into a clean little room, offered me a seat. She left me for a mo- 
ment, returning without her bonnet and cloak; and then, sitting down in 
a large old rocking-chair opposite to me, began to speak very slowly, and 
rocking herself gently the while. 

“You’ve a kindly look with you, sir; and maybe have daughters 
of your own at home; and so I’ll tell you how it came about in this 
case that the sins of the father were visited upon the.children ; for she 
wasn’t the only one to suffer, though it fell heaviest upon her—as heavy 
as death. 

“Not to make the story too long, sir, I will only say that I was her 
nurse from the time she was born till she needed a nurse no longer; and 
then I was her faithful friend and servant till the day I laid her in her 
coffin, poor lamb! You wouldn’t care to hear about her pretty baby-ways, 
though the memory of them is very dear to me. I loved her like as if she 
had been my own child; but we see how our love can’t save them we 
love from trouble. Mine helped to lay her in her grave, though I meant 
for the best. : 

“My mistress (that was my poor lamb’s mother) met with Mr. 
Bevan when she was gone to London on avisit. He had plenty of money, 
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and was very fond of her; and no one could say a word against the 
match. He was near upon twenty years older than her, and people did 
say that he had been very gay when he was younger. But he was very 
devoted to her, and she loved him dearly; and so they were married 
after a short courtship, and he brought her down here, to live at the hall. 
He gave up all his London ways, and took to farming; and very happy 
and comfortable they were. 

““My young mistress, Miss Mabel, was born about two years after 
they came here. Mrs. Bevan had been drooping for some time, and 
after that she just faded away like a flower. My master took on sadly; 
and I was very glad when, about a month after she died, he told us that 
he was going abroad for some time, it might be a year. He had never 
seemed to take much notice of Miss Mabel (they said he was disap- 
pointed that it was not a son); and he just told me to take care of her, 
like as if it was a thing of no importance; and then, early in June, he 
left, England. 

“ He had not been long gone, when little Miss Mabel took the scarlet- 
fever, which was a good deal about just then, and the doctor was very 
much afraid he shouldn’t be able to bring herthrough. I was in a great 
deal of trouble, for I didn’t know where to write to Mr. Bevan; and for 
all he took so little notice of the child, I was sure he would grieve if she 
was to die while he was away, and her growing more and more like her 
mother every day. Well, I nursed her through the fever; day and night 
I had her in my arms; and when she took a turn for the better, they said 
I had saved her life. Oh, to think that I wasso glad of it then, and that 
the time came afterwards when I wished I hadn’t kept her back from the 
little grave that seemed waiting for her! 

“Tn the spring of the next year, the master wrote to say he was 
coming home, and ordered me to make ready to take care of another 
child, a little boy, the son of his youngest brother that was lately dead. 
So all was got ready, and in the early summer he came back, bringing a 
beautiful little boy about five years old, that I loved at once, because 
Miss Mabel took to him, and put her little arms round his neck, and gave 
him baby-kisses as soon as he came to play with her. 

“The master seemed quite cheerful again, and took a deal of notice 
of the baby, and indeed she was nearly a year and a half old, and was a 
sweet-tempered notice-taking little thing. Little Master Walter was 
very like his uncle in his looks, and in some of his ways; but Mr. Bevan 
never liked the likeness mentioned, and once, when I said they looked 
like brother and sister, he was very angry, and bade me hold my tongue, 
for they were cousins. We all loved the child; for though he was warm- 
tempered, he was a noble little fellow, and you might do any thing with 
him by kindness. His uncle was the only one that did not seem to be 
very fond of him. Little Miss Mabel and he were very happy together ; 
from the first day he came they seemed to understand each other. How- 
ever fretful she was, she would smile when Master Walter came near 
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her, and stretch out her little arms for him to take her. He was wén- 
derfully patient with her to be sure; and any time he would leave his 
play or his work to amuse her. When she grew older and could speak 
plain, he used to teach her all sorts of pretty things, and I believe he 
learned her to readin a kind of game. When she was five years old, 
Master Walter was sent to school, and the poor little thing nearly broke 
her heart, wandering through the house and round the garden, calling 
for him. I could only comfort her by saying we could do something to 
please Cousin Walter when he came back; and there wasn’t a thing 
those words wouldn’t make her do. 

“The years passed on slowly in the school-time, when Master Walter 
was away, and quick enough when he was at home in the holidays. 
Miss Mabel had a governess, and was growing a very clever young lady; 
the master was very proud of her, and well he might be, for there wasn’t 
a prettier or a better for miles round. 

“When Master Walter was nineteen, and Miss Mabel nearly sixteen, 
he went to a great school they called Oxford, where they had a good 
many holidays, and one very long one that lasted all the summer through. 
He was grown a fine, tall young man by this time, and he used to row 
Miss Mabel in a boat on the river for hours together, and take her out 
walking and riding. The first summer and the second were spent in this 
way, and when he went back to Oxford in the autumn, I thought my 
sweet little mistress seemed to feel it more than ever; and I told her one 
day that it was baby-work to fret after her cousin that would be home 
at Christmas; for she let me say any thing, because I had known and 
loved her all her life long. And then she told me, with the bright colour 
blushing all over her cheeks and neck, down to the very ends of her 
pretty white fingers, that she missed her cousin more than ever, because 
she loved him better, and had promised to be his wife when he left Ox- 
ford. I was glad of any thing that made my darling happy; and she 
went on to say, that Mr. Walter would tell Mr. Bevan, and ask his con- 
sent at Christmas ; and she laid her warm rosy face against mine, and 
whispered over and over again, ‘And I am so happy, nurse; so happy, so 
very happy !’ 

“Tt was strange that the master shouldn’t have seen how things were 
going; he was keen-sighted enough in general: but when Christmas 
came, and Mr. Walter asked him if he hadn’t seen how he loved Miss 
Mabel, he said he had seen nothing of the kind, and he wouldn’t see it; 
for it should never be! When the young man pressed for a reason, he 
would give none; but only swore over and over again, that he would 
rather see his daughter dead than married to Walter Bevan. My poor 
little mistress sobbed her trouble out to me, and—God forgive me—I 
tried to comfort her with saying, I didn’t doubt her father would change 
his mind, and it would come right after all. 

“It was the strangest thing, but though my master had said they 
were not to marry, he did nothing to keep them apart, and Master Walter 
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came home for the holidays as usual, and was always walking about with 
Miss Mabel. It was the strangest thing, and the cruellest, and the wick- 
edest, and will come up before the master surely on the Judgment 
Day ; for he sacrificed those two young lives just that his own lies and 
wickedness might not be found out. 

“When Mr. Walter came of age there were grand doings, all the 
same as if he had been the master’s own son. There was entertainment 
for the country-folk, and a ball for the gentry, and Miss Mabel was the 
loveliest there. Every one said what a splendid couple her and her cousin 
made; for they danced together a many times. It was the evening of 
the ball that Mr. Bevan met with a lady from Ireland, that had come 
to visit in the neighbourhood. She was very pretty, to be sure; but she 
was young and foolish, and I never could understand how it was that the 
master chose her for his wife—him, an elderly man, and so grave. But 
he did, and the marriage was not long in doing; and this gay young 
lady came to be mistress at the hall. Miss Mabel felt it a good deal; but 
she loved her father, and wouldn’t think a thought against him, so she 
never complained, but just kept out of their way a good deal, and didn’t 
seem to be missed. Her and me was more together than we had been 
since she was my nurseling, and we used to go long walks into the 
country round about; and all her talk was of Mr. Walter, and how he 
was going to leave Oxford in less than a year, and then they should be 
so happy. 

“Well, a year passed, and there was a son born to Mr. Bevan, and 
there was a deal of rejoicing. Miss Mabel and her father hadn’t been 
much together since his marriage; but she tried to seem pleased with 
what made him glad, and she took that time, poor lamb! to ask him if 
he wouldn’t think different about her and Mr. Walter. She told me 
that she never saw him so angry, that he swore, with a great oath, that he 
would see her in her coffin before he would let her marry Walter Bevan. 

“Tt was soon after this that Master Walter came home for good ; and 
still the master took no notice of them being always together, but was 
taken up entirely with his wife and child. There was a new nurse for the 
baby, and I was Miss Mabel’s maid. 

“The young people were a deal troubled at first about the master 
being so determined against their marrying, but by and by my young 
mistress was as cheerful as ever, and went singing up and down like a 
bird. I made free to ask her what had made the change thaf I was glad 
to see; and she told me that Mr. Walter was going to ask her father once 
again, and if he refused still, they were going to be married all unknown 
to him, for they were sure he would not be angry when he found it was 
of no use. They were determined about this all the more, because Mr. 
Bevan had begun to talk of sending Mr. Walter away to live. God for- 
give me, I was glad to hear it; and when they found the master as set 
against it as ever, and still that he would give no reason, I helped them 
all I could about the secret marriage. 
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“Tt was all settled to be at a village three miles off, and the clergy- 
man was a friend of Mr. Walter’s own. 

“Tt was-such a sweet summer morning, and I dressed Miss Mabel as 
like a bride as I dared, without it looking too like, and we set off all three 
together, as if we were going to take a walk. 

“When we reached the church, we found the clergyman all ready, 
and another friend that was there to give her away ; and never was a bride 
looked lovelier, for all she wore a plain white dress and a straw hat. And 
Mr. Walter, he looked so happy and handsome. 

“Tt was very soon over, and we set off to walk back again. They 
were talking together how they would go straight to the master, and tell 
him what they had done; and I heard Mr. Walter say, ‘ He is my father, 
you know, now, dear, as welltas my uncle, and he is sure to forgive us.’ 
When we came near to the jiouse, we met Mr. Bevan, and Mr. Walter 
gave me a look to go away; so I left them, and went into the house at 
the back, and up to Miss Mabel’s room, to wait for her. 

“T hadn’t been there many minutes, when my young mistress ran in, 
with her face like crimson, and panting for breath. 

“¢Oh, nurse, nurse,’ she said, ‘you can’t think how angry my father 
is, and I am terribly frightened! He said he must speak to Walter alone, 
and his face was as white as death.’ And then my dear young lady sat 
down, and began to cry. 

“T tried to comfort her, but in truth I was very much alarmed, and 
didn’t know rightly what to say. We sat there for what seemed a very 
long time, and then I went down-stairs, just because I was so anxious to 
get to know something, that I couldn’t stay with my poor young mistress 
any longer. As I got near the master’s room, I heard voices very loud, 
and I couldn’t help but listen. I expected to hear Mr. Bevan very angry, 
but Mr. Walter’s was the fiercest voice, and the master spoke quite low, 
as if he was pleading. Then I listened, and I heard words that turned 
me as sick as death. That moment I heard my mistress calling me, and 
I went trembling up the stairs back to her room. I could not have spoken 
aword to save my life, and I just sat down near her in silence. She didn’t 
ask me any thing, but she looked in my face with her large eyes very 
wide open, and her face went very pale. We sat silent, looking at each 
other for a long time; and when I tried to speak, I couldn’t, for my tongue 
was dry and stiff in my mouth, and the words I had heard seemed to 
have struck me stupid. 

“The door of the room was wide open; and all at once we heard a 
noise down-stairs. I sprang to my mistress, and held her in my arms 
while we listened. There was the sound of feet in the hall, and then the 
hall-door was opened and dashed to again. My young lady broke from 
me, and ran to the window which faced tlie front. I followed, and I saw 
Mr. Walter running away from the house very fast, without so much as 
looking back. His poor little wife turned to me, and said in a crying 
tone, ‘ What does it all mean, nurse? oh, what does it all mean ?’ 
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“The next minute the baby’s nurse stood at the door, and said the 
master wanted me in his room. So I kissed my poor little mistress, and 
told her I'd come back directly with good news, though, God forgive me, 
I had heard words that made me sure there was no comfort and no good 
news for her ever again. 

“When I got to the master’s door, I shook till I could scarcely stand; 
and as soon as I was in the room, I sat down on a chair without wait- 
ing for a word,—what I had never done before in the master’s presence. 

“‘T don’t remember how he begun, nor what words he used ; but he 
told me that his sin had found him out, for Mr. Walter was not his ne- 
phew, but his own son, that was born before ever he had seen my mistress 
that he married. 

“T cried out at that,—no ways afraid though he was my master,—that 
he was a bad man and acoward not to have told the truth at first. I had no 
mercy on him, for my heart was broken to think of the poor young thing up- 
stairs. He said he had told Mr. Walter, and that he had cursed him for 
the lie of so many years, and was gone away saying he should never 
come back; and he told me that I must tell Miss Mabel. 

“ But I spoke up; and I said I would not, for it was part of his pun- 
ishment; that he had broken her heart; and after all that was gone be- 
fore, surely this was not a hard thing for such a man to do. And whenI 
said that, he rose up, and asked me where his daughter was, with such a 
fierce look in his eyes, that I cried out in terror that I would tell her my- 
self, and he must not go to her. So I left the room, and went slowly 
up-stairs to Miss Mabel. 

“‘T sat down, and she came and stood by me without a word. SoI 
drew her upon my lap as I used to nurse her when she was a little child, 
and she laid her face on my shoulder, trembling like a leaf in a wind 
storm. I don’t know what words I used; but as soon as I begun to 
speak, she raised her head up, and sat still staring at me, growing whiter 
and stiffer every moment. I held her tight, and looked for her to faint, 
or to die perhaps, as her face got whiter, and more set like death; but 
she kept staring on, till I couldn’t speak another word. When I stopped 
she drew the ring from her finger, and let it fall upon the floor. Then 
she said, ‘ Nurse, lay me down; for I shall die. My heart is broken, and 
is bleeding to death ;’ and I laid her on her bed, and kissed her cheek, that 
was cold and white and stiff like stone. 

“She lived three days, and the colour never came back to her face 
and lips, and her poor eyes never closed, but just stared on, as if they saw 
some horrible thing before them. 

“T never left her but once, to tell the master that he had killed her; 
and I had some pity even on him when I saw the change in him. I used 
to speak to her, but mostly she took no heed; only when I asked if she 
would like to see her father, she said ‘ No.’ 

“On the third day, while I was standing by her side, and praying to 
see her eyes closed and her sleeping, she turned towards me and said, 
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‘Nurse, tell my father I forgive him; and I send my love to my—bro- 
ther ;’ and then her eyes closed, as I had prayed they might, and I thought 
she was sleeping. But it was the death-sleep, as I soon saw, though her 
face was no paler nor colder. 

“T fetched the master, without saying what it was, and brought him 
to the bedside. The strong man’s agony was a fearful sight. 

“In a few days my work was ended. I laid my poor lamb in her 
coffin, and followed her to her grave. 

“T left the hall; for though the master offered me to stay, I couldn’t 
now my dear Miss Mabel was gone. I had saved a good bit of money, 
and I wasn’t so young’,—it is only ten years ago,—and so I took this cot- 
tage, and have lived here alone ever since. 

“When I saw what the master had put upon the gravestone, I knew 
that he was a penitent man. The family left the neighbourhood soon 
after, and went to live abroad. Mr. Walter has never been heard of 
since.” 

I thanked the old woman for her sad story ; and as I turned away, I 
prayed God to have mercy upon me, and not to visit upon my children the 
sins of their father. 


A. D. 
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Ju the Mining Districts. 


Aw old and sacred writer has said, “ Light is sweet, and it is a pleasant 
thing for the eyes to behold the sun.” 

It was not much of this kind of pleasure we received in riding from a 
large manufacturing town of South Staffordshire, along a portion of the 
Stour Valley Railway, into the heart of that mineral district. A stranger, 
with his Bradshaw before him, on starting for a short trip by this line, 
might indulge his fancy with bright anticipations of a delightful ride 
through a charming vale, full of bucolic associations. Is he not going by 
the winding Stour, and are not the rural stations of Priest Field, Daisy 
Bank, and Round Oak all lying on his way? 

With a harsh sound, as though derisively exulting in our pleasant 
dreams, the engine sets off. On leaving large towns we in general find 
factories, foundries, brick-yards, and such-like placed on the outskirts ; 
but here dingy places of business, girt with smoke, and resounding with 
metallic bump, thump, and rattle, seem more than usually in the ascen- 
dant, and by the look of the horizon we are not about to get clear of them 
just yet. On we fly, with rows of smelting-furnaces at our left, and 
chimney-stacks of all sorts,—short ones tipped with fire, and others huge 
and tall rolling out massive volumes of smoke, vieing in size and grandeur 
with a thunder-cloud,—dying away in the distance until they resemble a 
forest of dismantled shipmasts, with the smoke of a fiery engagement yet 
wreathing around the scorched and blackened boles. “ Priest Field! 
Priest Field! Priest Field!” cry the clerk, porter, and guard, in counter, 
tenor, and bass, as we are pulled up at one of the first stations. Who can 
describe the revulsion of feeling the poor traveller endures, who, from the 
name of the place, had been picturing to himself fat meadow-lands near 
to some noble priory, dotted over with sleek milch kine, with “the village 
spire among the trees,” just seen at the end of the glebe, when the grimy 
nature of the locality is discerned through the murky atmosphere? ‘The 
ground through which the cuttings of the railway have been made looks 
as though some of it came out of a volcanic region, and other deeps from 
the womb of mother Earth beyond the ken of ordinary mortals, but known 
well to those who live in this land “ whose stones are iron.” 

Where a bit of the landscape is discernible through the smoke, the 
debris from the pits and the refuse of the furnaces seem to have it all 
their own way; and what little of the original surface has not been 
mounted over with smelting scoriz or mineral rubbish, appears to have 
been turned over for making bricks, and then left in a chaotic state, with 
the hollows filled with ochry water, the idea of reducing it into an arable 
state once more being in this neighbourhood considered quite a prepos- 
terous notion. I think it was at the next station, which, if any thing, was 
more densely surrounded by fire and smoke than the last, that I saw an 
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attempt had been made to grow a few flowers along the side of the plat- 
form. For some of them, apparently just planted, I did feel sorry. There 
was the evening primrose, with its name recalling gentle emotions of sweet 
summer time in the country; the old-fashioned gilly-flower, so redolent of 
sweet scents when growing on the wall by the wayside cottage; and the 
chrysanthemum, which, long before it blooms towards next Christmas, will 
have had sad experience, and I doubt will not have found the change of 
air at all agreeable to its feelings. For another old favourite of the flower- 
border, London pride, I did not feel so much hurt; for if any of its pro- 
genitors had formerly breathed the air of the great city, it would not be 
a little in the way of blacks and other atmospheric impurities that would 
affect its constitution. 

Daisy Bank! Can any one wonder at a person on first seeing this 
hopeful name indulging in a poetical reverie of a grassy knoll, as bright 
with sunlit verdure as Hunt’s famed picture of “Our English Coasts,” 
where one could bask with indolent delight, and watch the “ laverock” 
carolling blithely, and rising up and up till it became a wee speck in the 
sky, just discernible against the light fleecy cloud, and where the modest 
little flower, the day’s-eye, turns its tiny face up to the sun, in all the 
purity of innocent loveliness ? : 

Rather a different picture to this presents itself when the name of this 
station is called out, and you awaken to the stern realities of the scene 
Some days even here I suppose are darker and dirtier than others, and 
this seemed one of the worst of its kind. It was dull and cloudy, and 
more than half inclined to drizzle, and the smoke from the innumerable 
chimneys of the neighbourhood and the surrounding iron-works seemed to 
thoroughly permeate the air, and form a thick yellow atmosphere. The 
dense volumes of smoke issuing from some of the large stacks contiguous 
to the railway did not seem at all inclined to get clear away, but rolled 
down tae sides of the chimneys, as though it did not wish to leave the 
locality. 

Canals were numerous, and when you were far enough away from 
them to see only the light reflected from their surface, they rather im- 
proved the look-out; but a nearer inspection, revealing the dirty state of 
their turbid water, was far from pleasing. Notwithstanding, however, 
their impurity, and the coloured film which here and there floated on the 
top owing to their contamination by oil and grease from the mills and 
forges, a small boy was sitting on his heels on the bank, and patiently 
watching his float for a bite. I did not see any creel for the fish, so pre- 
sumed he would stow them all away in his pocket, collier fashion, without 
inconvenience. The way this lad was sitting on his heels to enjoy his 
fishing, is almost peculiar to colliers. If you place your feet near toge- 
ther (flat), on the ground, and then, by bending your knees, bring that 
part of your person on which you usually sit close to the ground without 
allowing it to touch, you will (if you succeed in keeping your equili- 
brium) have some idea of a favourite position colliers very frequently 
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assume. Having got out of the train at one of these last stations, I could 
take a nearer view of things in general, and the people in particular. 

Among the lower classes of this district there are singular inflections 
of the voice, besides a way of contracting their negatives which appear 
strange at first. Such words as “shall not,” “ will not,” and “ cannot,” 
they would abbreviate into “shay,” “ wo,” and “ caw.” 

Making a remark on the length of the platform to a puddler, who was 
muffled up round the neck as though he was sadly afraid of catching a 
sore throat, he replied, “Lung! why, gaffer, o’ haliday toime there ay 
(is not) room to stir on these boords, yo’ ca’(nt) but just wink your oie, 
aisy loike; but I reckon yo’ bay (be not) out o’ these parts ?” 

Being Saturday evening, I find at many ofthe pits they have finished 
their work for the week, and men, women, and children are clustered 
round the hovel waiting to receive their wages, and passing many a 
friendly joke to while away the time. Some of them are all black and 
dirty, having but just left their work, while others are cleaned up, the 
women often with a basket on their arm ready to go to market with the 
money. I am sorry to find that the truck system, or “tommying,” as 
they call it here, is not yet abolished ; a shop being connected with many 
even of the respectable firms for the purpose of furnishing the workmen 
with part of their wages in goods, instead of all cash payment. “It is 
an ill wind which blows nobody any good,” and I certainly did find a 
person who preferred this system. It was a woman with a large family, 
who said that if she could not go to the shop now and then for some 
“tommy,” her children would be but badly off; for if their Jack (her hus- 
band) received all his wages in money at the reckoning, he would spend 
most of it in drink. 

Going by one or two forges, we found some of them still working, the 
ponderous hammer pounding away at the huge lumps of red-hot iron, and 
the “shinglers” twisting them about equably to receive those mighty 
thumps, as easy, apparently, as though they were but snowballs. These 
shinglers, with big iron boots encasing their legs armorially, have a pecu- 
liar and dignified way of walking about. The weight of these metallic 
overalls, used for protection from the weighty sparks of hot iron and re- 
fuse flying from the blow of the forge-hammer, is in part the cause of 
their heavy style of locomotion; but besides this, being chosen for strength 
and efficiency, owing to the severe nature of their work, they are in gene- 
ral remarkably fine specimens of the British workman. They wear, too, 
in front of their caps, a piece of iron gauze, and whilst working they 
lower this over their eyes, like a vizor, adding still further to their warlike 
appearance. As many men are not physically strong enough to follow 
this employment, the shinglers feel their importance, and think no small 
beer of themselves. 

Near to the forge are ovens, where the hammered iron is re-heated, 
and then, passing many times through the rolls, it is soon converted from 
a squarish lump into a long thin bar. The men and boys on each side of 
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the rolls seem to guide these heavy bars in and out in such a light touch- 
and-go sort of style, that it seems quite a nice easy job, but I doubt a 
stranger would find out his mistake if he took their place. 

Monstrous shears are hard by, moving regularly up and down, like 
the jaws of some huge crocodile, while precocious little lads are supply- 
ing them with pieces of iron, which require cutting up into scraps pre- 
paratory to their being piled into “ billets,” heated once more, and rolled 
again into sheets or bars. It is amusing to see the stolid manner in which 
this machine slices up bits of iron as thin as paper, or cuts in two with 
equal indifference heavy bars an inch or two thick and several inches 
broad. The boys, with apparent carelessness, put their tiny fingers much 
closer than a stranger would think safe; and I could not but think how 
some tender mothers would be terrified to have their darlings continually 
feeding such a relentless monster. The office at some of these works does 
not seem far removed in size and cleanliness from the pit-cabin we passed 
just now, and with the bumping of the hammer, which shakes the ground 
far and near, the vibratory din of the rolls, and clank of engines and work- 
men, the clerks at work in them cannot have a very delectable time of 
it. There is always a notable odour of burnt grease about the mills and 
forges, caused by the hot necks of the rolls heating the dirty-looking com- 
position put upon them, and of which “ the fat in the fire” will give you 
but a poor idea. 

Puddlers who had finished their work, with muscular development 
worthy of the Grecian Athlete, were washing themselves in the canal, 
passing their jokes, and splashing each other with water in high glee. 

An old woman passing along the road, with her donkey laden with 
sand and scouring-stones, was a picture to look at, and wanted Mr. Leech’s 
pencil to portray her. An old jim-crow hat was on her head, and hung 
partly over her face, as if to hide a black eye and a short black pipe seen 
underneath. The remains of a coat that was originally blue were held to- 
gether by large flat brass buttons, and beneath this and the tattered 
shreds of a dirty nondescript gown were a ragged pair of worsted stock- 
ings, sadly in need of the washing-tub. She carried a thick stick in her 
hand, which she occasionally dropped on the crupper of her poor donkey, 
accompanied by a grunt either of anathema or encouragement. The beast 
seemed accustomed to this, and shaking his tail by way of acknowledg- 
ment, went on still at the same rate. I was told that the donkey and its 
driver came from a neighbouring district called Gornall, which was 
very prolific in both kinds of specimens. 

After a short absence of a few years from this neighbourhood, the 
energy of the people is seen to great advantage in the new mineral 
“fields” that are opened out, and the large number of additional iron- 
works whichhave sprung up inevery direction. Youwalked before, perhaps, 
to some well-known favourite spot, along green fields and through rural 
lanes, and now you find all this rustic simplicity completely swept away, 
and the site occupied by blast-furnaces, coke-fires, pits, and brickyards, 
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with a few iron tramways intersecting them and connecting all together. 
We may admire now the advance of commercial enterprise in it all; but 
one cannot help a feeling of regret at losing our favourite walk, and know- 
ing that the violets and primroses we used to admire on the hedgerow side 
are deeply buried in dust and ashes. 

Even the very streets are intruded upon, and the forge-hammer re- 
sounds close into the highway, with unmusical din invading the privacy 
of the oldest inhabitant. On a Saturday evening, it wants but a short 
visit to the adjacent town to show there is plenty of money got by the 
workpeople, and also that it is freely spent. Provision shops, butchers, 
bakers, grocers, and the like, are very numerous, and also well filled with 
customers. The drapers, too, and “slop shops” seem to drive a good 
trade ; but fancy-shops, jewellers, and dealers in articles of vertu do not 
seem by any means so numerous. 

There is usually here a good market on Saturday night, even if the 
customary market is held on another day; for the men being mostly 
paid on a Saturday evening, money is more plentiful then; and as all the 
works, excepting blast-furnaces, stand on the Sunday, most of the men 
are able to attend. Cheap-Johns and such-like itinerant tradesmen find 
this a good place of resort ; and there are usually several of them vocife- 
rating in the streets, vieing with the fishmongers in coarse humour and 
clamorous opposition to each other. Looking into a pork-butcher’s shop, 
I was struck with the large supply of meat laid in, there being from twenty 
to thirty pigs hanging up around the walls of this one shop. Expressing 
my surprise to a stout butcher-boy on a spry wiry pony, who, as equerry- 
in-waiting, was executing the orders of the knight of the cleaver, he 
seemed sorry for my ignorance. “ Why,” said he, “bless your loife, if 
you look in o’ Monday noight, there wo’ be enough left to graise your 
shoes.” 

Inns and beer-houses are very numerous, and do a good stroke of 
business, towards night especially, when the men, having seen their “old 
waman’s” basket well loaded with marketings, just call in for “one pint” 
before they go home. 

Judging from the general appearance of the people, the smoke and 
dirt does not seem to affect their health, and make them at all melan- 
choly ; on the other hand, there appears to be a munificence of animal 
spirits, and a jolly-heartiness of manner in their intercourse with each 
other which we hardly see equalled even at a country fair. “ Money in 
both pockets,” and a self-approving feeling of competence to gain more, 
may have something to do with this, a workman in South Staffordshire not 
being at all diffident and retiring, but rather fond of showing that he is 
no “under-hand,” and quite able to do his part. 

With the young men this feeling of independence is very conspicuous ; 
and nowhere have I seen more precocious airs of manhood exhibited than 
here, where many of the youngsters, with flaming-coloured waistcoats and 
swaggering gait, look as if they would hardly own the prince for a brother. 
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Looking back little more than twenty years, we should find far dif- 
ferent scenes enacted in this neighbourhood. Policemen were then more 
of a novelty; and cock-fighting in out-of-the-way places, and pugilistic 
encounters in the streets, were carried on almost with impunity. More 
attractive still were the bull-baitings; and these were so frequent at one 
time, that almost every large public-house in the colliery districts had its 
bull, which was tied up for baiting with dogs sometimes several days be- 
fore it was slaughtered. The publicans found this brutal source of amuse- 
ment a great lure for attracting’ numbers of low characters to their 
houses; and it was suppressed with difficulty. 

The only relics we now see of these disgusting pastimes are, a few 
game-cocks picking about among the heaps of ashes in the back streets, 
and occasionally a bull-dog, of sinister aspect, following the heels of its 
master, and looking as though it would be glad of an excuse for grappling 
with any living thing. 

After seeing the workmen engaged at their varied employments,—the 
collier a hundred fathoms down, with his body bent to occupy as little space 
as possible, holing under the coal, or driving with his pick-axe a way straight 
ahead through the living rock; the puddler laboriously stirring at the 
molten metal in the furnace before him, until he is almost melted before 
his “heat” is done; and the forgemen round the great hammer, twining 
about the red-hot balls of iron till the perspiration streams from their 
swarthy faces,—no one, I think, would grudge these hard-working fel- 
lows a holiday now and then, if they would use it properly. 

There certainly is a marked improvement in the different recreations 
offered to workmen at the present time; for the cock-pit, the bull-ring, 
and the prize-fight have given way before exhibitions, excursion-trains, 
and rural fétes. Gentlemen, too, have made the discovery that the pub- 
lic may be admitted into their parks and flower-gardens without fear of 
any serious damage being done. No one can have witnessed the crowds 
of people going from the “ Black Country” I am describing to spend their 
holiday at Enville Hall, Chillington Pool, or Hagley Park, without feel- 
ing deeply what a boon the proprietors have bestowed upon the lower 
classes by occasionally throwing open their grounds. The places named, 
being all contiguous to the mining districts, are often thronged with 
miners, colliers, puddlers, and nailors; and if these classes can be ad- 
mitted with impunity, other proprietors in less populous localities need 
not hesitate in following so good an example. 

Dudley Castle and Hill is a famous place of resort, being close into 
one of the most densely populated localities. The vast limestone caverns 
which are near to this place are upon some extraordinary occasions bril- 
liantly lighted up with fireworks, making a scene of unusual grandeur 
and sublimity, and attracting many strangers from a distance, to mingle 
with the crowd flowing in from the vicinity. These extensive quarries 
of limestone having been worked in a great measure for the supply of the 


iron-works around, the men employed at these works, as well as those who 
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have been actually engaged in quarrying the limestone, feel a sort of personal 
interest in this display, and take pride in it as something in a measure 
belonging to themselves. Here are found numerous specimens of Trilo- 
bites, or “ Dudley Beetles,” as they are familiarly called; and a visitor with 
a keen eye may possibly have the pleasure of picking one out of the solid 
rock, or finding one among the loose stones lying about. 

From the castle hill there is a grand view of the adjacent country and 
the coal-fields of South Staffordshire. It is not all smoke either; for 
looking to the west, towards the Wrekin, a beautiful agricultural country 
opens widely before us, and the borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire 
are seen as yet in all their pristine purity. How long this will last is 
doubtful, as geologists are of opinion that the coal-fields extend under 

the new red sandstone from one county to the other, though probably 
lying at a great depth. On looking out from this eminence, one cannot 
help admiring the close proximity of all the materials necessary for the 
making of iron. At a short distance before us lie the beds of iron-ore, 
and above and below them are placed different seams of coal, as if they 
were put there just in readiness for smelting the ironstone on the spot; 
while at our feet are disposed the strata of limestone for fluxing the 
metal, by separating it from earthy combinations when in an incandescent 
state. 

After visiting the great limestone caverns, it would be well if a 
stranger could go down into one of the pits where they are getting the 
thick coal, for the sake of the strong contrast in the appearance of the 
two minerals. Better still if he can find a pit where they are getting the 
coal in the old style, and leaving huge black columns for supporting the 
roof. After seeing the light reflected from the vaulted roof of the lime- 
stone workings, and the fretted pendants shining with almost crystalline 
splendour, the darkness of the deep coal-mine seems almost palpable. 
The few candles glimmering here and there receive little or no reflected 
light from the walls; and in places where the coal has been got at a 
great thickness, and the roof is lofty, we hardly know, in looking upwards 
at the sable crypt, whether we are resting our eyes on a rayless ceiling of 
coal, or peering into impenetrable darkness. Owing to the great thick- 
ness of this measure of coal, which is in some places more than ten yards, 
it is considered more dangerous for the men to work in; and colliers em- 
ployed in getting it have been accustomed to receive a higher rate of 
wages than those who work in the thinner seams of coal. 

The thick coal was found so near the surface in the neighbourhood of 
Dudley, that it was got in “open work,” without sinking shafts. It is 
many years ago since I paid a visit to this “open work,” which was con- 
sidered one of the “lions” of the place; but I remember walking along 
green pastures, where there seemed no trace of the vast body of carbon 
underneath, until all at once we came to the face of the coal, which was 
opened out like a large stone quarry, and had scarcely a foot of soil sepa- 
rating the main body of coal from the greensward above. 
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It is not surprising, after seeing this veritable “mine of wealth,” that 
the coal-works are so thickly dotted about; for if any one possesses what 
would elsewhere be considered an insignificant patch of ground, this rich 
measure makes it well worth while to erect machinery and sink shafts. 

It would be beneficial, I think, to the colliers if, after toiling all day, 
and being blackened over with coal-dust, the Japanese custom of getting 
into a tub was more frequently resorted to. Very often in the evening 
you may see men who bave returned from their work as black nearly as 
chimney-sweeps, with just the oval of their faces partially washed, and 
which, set in the sooty framing of smoke and dirt, makes them look worse 
than if they had not washed themselves at all. They are rather fond of hav- 
ing their shirt-fronts open; so that there is generally a full exhibition of 
their neck and chest, showing where the streams of perspiration have 
been running down, leaving marks something like the pattern on a dark 
moiré-antique. On a Saturday evening there is certainly something done 
towards getting the dirt off more effectually, and often in the summer 
time by the young men getting into the canal, and there performing their 
ablutions; but purifying the person generally after working, as they do, 
stripped to the waist, in an atmosphere laden with coal-dust, seems almost 
essential to health and comfort, and yet is an undertaking a collier never 
thinks of entering upon every day. 

Our way back to the station leading through some of the back streets, 
and past several rows of workmen’s cottages, there was a good view of 
the weekly cleaning-up that was going on. Many of the houses were 
already “tidied,” fit for the coming Sunday, and even a considerable space 
in front of the door swept up in an orderly manner. Others were pro- 
gressing, but not so efficiently, as the inmates appeared to be adding con- 
siderably to the filth already accumulated in the road by leaving the re- 
sult of all their mopping and sweeping close to the door-step, or at such 
a distance as it could be thrown without the trouble of crossing the 
threshold. There were some houses, however, which had not been com- 
menced upon yet; and I was told that it was not uncommon to find a 
few of the women commencing preparations at ten o'clock on a Sunday 
morning, when the rest were thinking of going to church or chapel. 

It was now getting late in the evening; but the people seemed stirring 
about more briskly than ever, and many of the children were playing 
about the roads, as though they were not at all afraid of being fetched in 
and sent to bed at any regular time. 

On reaching the station, it was thronged with people going and 
coming by the last trains; and I was not at all sorry when the engine 
steamed up, and quickly carried us away out of the Black Country once 
again into the fresh, breezy air, where the “pits” were not deep-sunk 
shafts, but simply holes of water for the cattle, and the “fields” not of 
coal, but arable and pasture. 
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A Frugal Marriage. 


I suppose that we have all of us some sort of acquaintance with the 
firm of Hunker, Munker, and Co., of Great Boodle Street, S.W., Bankers; 
for it must surely be the right thing to say of them, that they are very 
eminent in the Banking World—whatever the observation may mean, 
and I for one am by no means sure that I am in possession of its precise 
significance. But I think that we, all of us, know Messrs. Hunker, Mun- 
ker, and Co., at least by name; some of us may even know Munker by 
sight (Hunker has been dead many years now ; he was removed by gout 
in the stomach from Great Boodle Street to an elegant edifice of white 
marble, in an architectural point of view presenting a facade something 
between a miniature Greek temple and a slice of a cottage ornée, in Ken- 
sal-Green Cemetery),—tall, thin, melancholy man, Munker, aristocratic- 
looking, I am informed by competent judges, with cheeks that droop 
flabbily and pendulously over his hard stiff white kerchief, heavy eye- 
lids, haif hiding small bloodshot black eyes, a nose with a tendency to 
redness of hue, and ofa swollen, shapeless pattern, a rather lipless mouth, 
depressed into a pucker at its each corner. He dresses in black always, 
—perhaps in perpetual mourning for the departed Hunker,—in tight black, 
which exhibits to perfection the colossal proportions of his knees ; he has 
large hands and feet,—on the latter a phenomenal development of knobs 
and bosses ; and a crimson watch-ribbon at his fob points to the hiding- 
place of his watch, just as in suburban gardens a floating strip of 
paper marks where mignonette-seed has been buried, and the perfumed 
plant may some day be expected to emerge. Some of us, a small minority, 
may have now and then received one of the eminent tirm’s lilac-coloured 
cheques,—as good as gold those cheques surely, and very nearly as beauti- 
ful looking, with every figure and letter the nucleus, as it were, of an intri- 
eate cobweb of flourishes, the arabesqued parallelogram for the signa- 
ture being a singularly happy portion of the design, and the whole a 
crowning piece of exquisite handiwork on the part of the engraver. 
Some, a still smaller minority, may have even had accounts open in their 
names in the books of Messrs. Hunker, Munker, and Co.; may have even 
~ossessed balances in the firm’s coffers, and valuables in the firm’s cellars. 
But these are people whom I have only to congratulate; any other sort of 
remark in regard to them, coming from me, would be out of place and 
uncalled for. 

Hunker, Munker, and Co.’s bank in Great Boodle Street was no more 
like one of those noisy joint-stock City banking institutions, than a quiet 
family-hotel, with an evangelical head waiter, a testament and hymn-book 
in every bed-room, and wax-candles, well charged in the bill, resembles a 
Whitechapel public-house reeking with gin and gas, and crammed with 
intoxicated clients. There was no hurry about Hunker’s, no noise, no 
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confusion,—nothing so vulgar nor so ill-bred. Entering their large office, 
you felt irresistibly inclined to remove your hat and assume a devout as- 
pect; for it was more as though you had wandered accidentally into a 
church, than walked purposely into a counting-house. There was a cool, 
calm, devotional air about the place, and something, though how I can- 
not explain, of that peculiar damp earthy smell which one has got to con- 
nect with places of worship. Could it be that Hunker, Munker, and Co. 
buried their dead clerks in the cellars below the office? There was a 
functionary, too, at a greatly elevated desk at the end of the room, who 
pored over a large ledger, and had a bald head and a white neck-tie, and 
might, therefore, fairly have been taken for a clergyman preparing to 
read the lessons, a Nonconformist minister probably, as he wore no sur- 
plice. And many beadle associations clothed the sandy-whiskered porter 
at the door; certainly all the dignity of the beadle, if not something more, 
supposing that to be any way possible. He wore a livery of purple 
turned up with crimson, and upon this a profuse eruption of brass buttons 
had broken out. His ostensible occupations were, to sit near the door 
and prevent the intrusion of improper characters, just as at church en- 
trances, to cough noisily now and then by way of reminding the firm of 
his presence, to move heavily about and put coals on the fire occasionally, 
and to read the Times newspaper straight through, and get off by heart 
that portion of it particularly devoted to the news of the money-market 
and what is called generally City intelligence. In reality, I believe that 
this porter—whose name, by the way, was M‘Laughlin—Alexander Bogle 
M‘Laughlin—did very much more. I believe that he ruled the whole 
establishment, from little Dickson, the last junior clerk (late of Dr. 
Swishman’s seminary for young gentleman, Brush House, Hammer- 
smith), right up, through the Co., to Munker himself. I believe that 
M ‘Laughlin really constituted the bank, was well knownand appreciated in 
that capacity in the City, and thought very highly of in consequence. 
I believe him to have been one of the highest authorities, if not the high- 
est, upon financial questions that this country has ever produced ; and at 
one time nothing would have surprised me less than to have learnt that 
on the occasion of a crisis of commercial difficulty and monetary embar- 
rassment, when the strings that tie round the national budget and money- 
bags had somehow got twisted into an inextricable tangle and aggravated 
double knot,—it would not have surprised me, I say, at such a time to 
have learnt that M‘Laughlin had been sent for by the head of H. B. M.’s 
Government (his livery was uncommonly like a Windsor uniform, I must 
say), that he had seen through the thing at a glance, had rapidly put the 
whole business safe on its legs again, restored universal confidence, pro- 
duced a glut of money and general prosperity, refused a baronetcy and a 
pension, and returned to his seat in Great Boodle Street, to open and shut 
the door, put on the coals, cough, read the Times, awe the clerks, and 
manage the firm of Hunker, Munker, and Co. in his usual admirable manner. 
There was a chapel-look, too, about the dark mahogany counters and the 
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screened seats at the back, like family pews, while the clerks generally wore 
a congregational aspect ; their manner was so sedate it was almost pious, 
and they were so smoothed, and brushed, and white-neckclothed and wrist- 
banded. They replied to inquiries addressed to them across the counter 
in gentle murmuring accents, just as they would utter the responses at 
church, and they handed money to those who came for it with a hushed, 
earnest suavity, that had something about it of the nature of alms-giving, 
or some similar good work. No hurling about sovereigns with a copper 
coal-scoop, no fierce inquiry as to “how you would have it,” no violent in- 
denting of the counter with a heavy bringing-down of half-crowns upon 
it,—nothing of that angry turbulent manner which I and some others have 
encountered at other banking establishments east of Temple Bar, where 
it always seems to me that the clerks who attend to my requirements 
do so strongly against their will, and under indignant protest, and with 
an only half-hidden desire to fight me, and be avenged upon me, and 
punch my head, to speak particularly, at the very earliest opportunity. 

And how, pray, did I come to know all this about Hunker’s bank and 
Hunker’s people, as the clerks of the bank were often called collectively, 
when, indeed, they were'not denominated derisively by profane City clerks 
of less-cared-for morals Hunker’s “pet lambs,” or “ Hunker’s choir,” or 
“Hunker’s Sunday-school children”? No; it was not the extent of my busi- 
hess transactions with the firm of Hunker, Munker, and Co. that gave me 
this knowledge. I will admit that frankly at once. But was not little 
Latherstone, my old friend and schoolfellow—(he was called Ginger at 
school, on account—boys are so rude and severe upon personal peculiari- 
ties—on account of his red hair,—for it was red, distinctly red,—though 
I am his friend who say it; as an honest man, I cannot bring myself to 
call it auburn)—was not little Latherstone, my old friend and schoolfellow, 
aclerk at Hunker’s years ago, at the time of which I am narrating? and did 
he not—as of course, as my friend, he was bound to—put me into posses- 
sion of his manner of life at Hunker’s, and the style of the proceedings 
there generally, and what Munker said and did, and how he looked when 
he said and did it; and all about senior cashiers and junior cashiers, and 
tills and pass-books, and concerning the great question as to whether Bopps 
—how every body did hate Bopps! he was the bald-headed functionary 
at the elevated desk—as to whether Bopps was really one of the “Co.,” 
or simply a clerk like every body else, for all his putting his back up so 
high ; and all about little Dickson, and the wigging he got for hiding the 
gooseberry-tart in the till; and M‘Laughlin, and full particulars concern- 
ing him, and how some thought him plainly an ass, though he did look 
so wise, and so on? 

Of course Latherstone had in exchange similar confidences from me ; 
but I need not stop to catalogue these, as they have little bearing on this 
relation. I may say simply that I was then serving my articles in the 
offices of Messrs. Swinfen, Sawyer, and Co., the Parliamentary agents, 
Whitehall, and that I occupied slatternly apartments in a street bounded 


. 
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on the north by the Strand, and on the south, at high tide by the Thames, 
at low tide by a large expanse of mud; with a coal-merchant’s yard at 
the buck of the house, or the east, and in the, front, or west I think I 
may say, a perpetual Punch-and-Judy show, for really entertainments 
of that character were always blockading my windows, and intercepting 
all prospect from them. 

There were few specialties about my life here that I need chronicle, 
unless it be perhaps the uncontrollable habit of my landlady to empty 
every bottle she approached, including the cruets, and to debit me regu- 
larly eighteenpence per week for mending my socks,—a charge which I 
have since had reason to believe was excessive. 

Latherstone was an orphan. He was christened Thomas, after his 
maternal uncle the Rev. Thomas Tobias Bosson, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of Binchcomb-Bishop, Knogley, near Mot- 
tleham, Sussex. I had seen him once,—a short, stout man, with a fine 
double-chin, black eyebrows, a ruddy complexion, and a habit of shutting 
one eye, as though brought on by incessant winking in his youth, or con- 
tinual peering through a telescope. He let the Rectory at Binchcomb- 
Bishop, lived at the wheelwright’s cottage up tle village, and was saving 
money, people said. “ He’s an awful beggar at mathematics,” Lather- 
stone once confided to me. In fact, I discovered afterwards that the 
Rev. Thomas had one day opened fire upon his nephew, by way of testing 
his acquirements. Perhaps they were inclined at Lexicon House to ne- 
glect mathematical in favour of classical pursuits. Certainly the Rev. 
Thomas had speedily raked my friend fore and aft, dismasted, and nearly 
sunk him. ‘ Poor Tom has no brains,” he said. Such the verdict he ar- 
rived at. So Tom, as a junior clerk, entered the office of Hunker, Munker, 
and Co. in Great Boodle Street. 

I am bound to say that I think the Rev. Thomas rather underrated 
my friend on account of his unfortunate inability to reach any high ma- 
thematical standard. The rector, after that examination, was inclined to 
regard his nephew not so much unkindly as purely from an unintellectual 
point of view. He utterly ignored poor Latherstone’s mind, though he 
was not unwilling to recognise his possession of a body, an appetite, a di- 
gestion, and other human attributes. He would often send up a hamper 
of game from the country, and would write to him, “Come down to 
Binchcomb-Bishop, my dear nephew, before the strawberries go;” “Come 
here and help eat apples; the orchard’s chock full;” and so on. 

There was one supposititious advantage that attached itself to young 
gentlemen in the service of Messrs. Hunker, Munker, and Co. Their 
moral welfare, as it was called, was scrupulously cared for; or, to express 
this in the words of the young gentlemen themselves, the shop was kept 
constantly before them, and their noses held tightly to the grindstone. 
The junior clerks resided in the house in Great Boodle Street. 

“My eye is constantly upon them,” Munker had been heard to say. 
“T never lose sight of a young man who has once entered my service— 
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never. In my absence Mr. Bopps, our head-cashier,—a gentleman in 
whose religious and business principles I have the very highest confidence, 
—in my absence Mr. Bopps officiates. They are all most carefully tended 
and watched over. I demand in turn from them punctuality and regula- 
rity, and thoroughly moral conduct. Our porter M‘Laughlin, a most 
trustworthy man, with his wife, an excellent Christian woman if there 
ever was one, attend to the household duties. We require every gentle- 
man to be in-doors and a-bed by eleven o’clock. Early habits cannot be 
too scon inculcated. Late hours are unfitting the young men of the pre- 
sent day only too sadly for the occupations of life. No. Our salary, to 
commence with, is not large; but then these equivalent advantages must 
be regarded. We give nothing the first three years, except perhaps a 
present of a sovereign or two at Christmas, by way of encouragement, 
and a handsomely bound Church-Service. After that the salary will be, 
say, eighty pounds a year, when the clerk will cease to reside in our house ; 
though it is to be hoped, and indeed I pray that it may be so, that he will 
have by that time acquired a lesson of moral conduct that he will not 
readily forget. I should mention that we steadily set our faces against 
improvident and impoverishing marriages. We allow no clerk to be mar- 
ried who is in receipt of less than an income of three hundred pounds per 
annum.” 

So Munker drawled on, in a sort of unmusical chanting or intonation, 
the heavy lids drooping over his eyes, wringing his large white hands, 
and twisting his long fingers together, as he was in the habit of doing 
while speaking. 

Latherstone had been nearly three years a resident in the house in 
Great Boodle Street. . 

“T know I am getting to be a beastly hypocrite, stopping at Hun- 
ker’s,” Latherstone would say sometimes, with his native frankness. “Do 
I whine when I talk, or show the whites of my eyes too much? Do I 
look very much like a sneak? Tell us, there’s a good fellow, if I do. 
How jolly you must be living here independent in these snug lodgings!” 

I did not like to tell him that a half-bottle of whiskey (Irish) had dis- 
appeared since the morning’, and that I had only that day paid away ano- 
ther eighteenpence for a week’s sock-mending. I could not choose that 
moment to tell him that the coal-dust blew in dreadfully at my bedroom- 
window, seriously affecting my hair-brushes, and that the noise the cats 
made on the roof at night was simply agonising, to say nothing of the 
drum of the Punch-and-Judy man all day. And he to call them snug 
lodgings! Ha! ha! 

“There was such a row at our place to-day,” Latherstone runs on, 
“and Dickson got the sack. I’m so sorry, because he’s a good little fel- 
low, is Dickson. He would smoke in his bedroom, you know, and of 
course they couldn’t stand that; and so up comes M‘Laughlin, and orders 
him to leave off directly. And then Dickson asked M‘Laughlin who he 
thinks he is when he is at home, and whether he'll take a cheroot. I do 
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think Dickey was a little on, you know, between ourselves. Then 
M‘Laughlin brings up Bopps, and Dickey offers to fight him then and 
there. So of course this morning Munker says to him severely, 

“You can pack up your things, Mr. Dickson, and you needn’t trouble 
yourself to come here any more.’ 

“¢Thank you, sir,’ says Dickey, quite coolly; ‘justwhat I was thinking 
of doing myself.’ 

“¢ Abandoned creature!’ cries Munker, no end of shocked, you know ; 
‘what do you think your widowed mother would say of your conduct ?” 

“¢ Never you mind,’ answers Dickey; ‘and just you let my widowed 
mother alone, will you, or.I’ll let you know the reason why, though I am 
a little one.’ 

“ And off he goes in a cab, as bold as brass, after he’d been round, 
smoking such a big cigar all the while, to shake hands with us all in the 
big office. Wasn’t Bopps in a rage!” 

Latherstone was full of information about Hunker’s bank. 

“ What do you think, old fellow?” he said another day. “ Isn’tita 
shame? They’ve dismissed old Simpson—Simmy, we always call him. 
Why, he’s nearly sixty, and been in the bank I don’t know how many 
years. Such a good old sort! And they never gave him more than a 
hundred and fifty. And he’s got several nieces and nephews—his sister’s 
children—entirely dependent on him; and so he was trying to earn a little 
more money by teaching writing and arithmetic in the evening, after 
business hours. Well, Munker hears of this. ‘You can’t do both,’ he 
says to him sharply ; ‘ you can’t attend to duties here and there too. It’s 
a fraud upon the firm to attempt it. I can’t submit to be robbed like 
this. You ought to be ashamed of such grasping, selfish conduct, you 
ought. We must part, Mr. Simpson;’ and the poor old man has to go. 
I say, it’s getting on for eleven, isn’t it? By George, I must be off, or I 
shall never hear the last of it from M‘Laughlin.” 

It will be seen that Latherstone and myself were on terms of con- 
siderable intimacy ; and there was quite a reciprocity of confidence. Of 
course, he knew all my grievances at Swinfen, Sawyer, and Co.’s. Of 
course, he knew—he was the first to know—of my hopeless passion—of 
all that dreadful business, in short, in connection with her. I am not 
relating that story. Not now may I tell of the cruelties of a flinty-hearted 
parent,—a wretched victim standing at the altar in her orange-blossoms, 
but not with me,—the injured lover with the lacerated bosom,—let me 
break off! He knew of this, and sympathised with my sorrows; wept 
with me over them, giving me such comfort as he could, like the good 
true friend he was. And of course I knew in turn—and how I envied 
him his happiness!—of his love for Bessy Jeffs (her father a most respect- 
able medical man, M.R.C.S., 187 Judd Place East, New Road); knew, 
too, that that love was returned. Happy Latherstone, whose course of 
true love ran so smoothly! While I, what had I done that I—but this 
is weakness—folly ! 
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Bessy Jeffs was very pretty. Such a slim, supple, graceful figure! 
such a delicately small waist—naturally small; not brought so by com- 
pression, and nipping, and tight stays, and like horrors. And such large 
liquid round brown eyes, and such long sheltering black lashes! I re- 
member that it was very comforting in the midst of all my troubles to 
Teceive the sweet sympathy that beamed from Bessy Jeffs’s brown eyes, 
and which she poured like a healing balsam into my wounds. How ten- 
derly she consoled me! how full of gentleness, and kindness, and good- 
ness she was for me! how angrily she declared that Matilda was cold, 
cruel, false, and unworthy of me, and so on! And how fond she was of 
Tom Latherstone! and how fond Tom was of her! Ah, those were happy 
times, when Tom Latherstone was in love with Bessy Jeffs, and I was 
nursing my broken heart. Shall I ever forget those pleasant evening 
walks in St. James’s Park, when the offices of Messrs. Hunker, Munker, 
and Co., and of Messrs. Swinfen, Sawyer, and Co., were closed for the day, 
and their clerks had some hours of liberty before them ; especially that 
one evening, a very hot evening, when we sat on a bench—Bessy, and 
Tom, and I—on the margin of the ornamental water, and ate two pounds 
of white-heart cherries, procured at, and conveyed from, Covent Garden 
Market expressly to be enjoyed on that spot (because there it was that 
Tom had made his offer a year ago and been accepted), and watched the 
waterfowl, and simmered in the sunset rays, and were all three such firm 
and steadfast friends? You see, I was not such a very bad third party 
for Tom and Bessy, for I had continual relapses into contemplative 
melancholy, when I was quite lost to the outer world,—which must have 
been convenient and opportune for the lovers, I dare say, but perhaps I 
was thinking more about myself than about them just then. O Matilda! 
— But this must not be. 

“ Another two months,” remarked Tom, “and I shall leave Great 
Boodle Street. No more getting home, then, before eleven o’clock for 
fear of M‘Laughlin. I'll never go to bed before one, you see if I do; 
what a treat that will be! Oh, yes; I shall still be in Hunker’s bank, 
only I shall be able to live where I like; then I shall have come in for 
my eighty pounds a year. I shall be one of Hunker’s non-resident clerks, 
as they call them.” 

I remember that it was very shortly after this that, one evening, 
Latherstone rushed precipitately into my apartments. It was about nine 
o’clock, I know, because I remember that I was just considering whether 
I could or not afford to go half-price to a neighbouring popular theatre. 

“Good gracious, Tom,” I cried, “what’s the matter? How white 
your face is! Why, you’re quite out of breath. Have something, do; 
you'd better, you know.” 

“Don’t!” He spoke in an agitated voice, shaking his head nega- 
tively. “Oh, my dear fellow, something so dreadful has happened.” 

“What! pray, tell me; this suspense is agony.” 

“Judd Place East — three o’clock this afternoon,” he gasped out. 
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“ Apoplectic seizure. Poor old Jeffs—lived two hours, but never spoke 
again; dead—quite dead. Such a good kind old man, and that darling 
Bessy crying fit to break her little heart, and mine too.” 

The sad news was only too true. Poor Bessy Jeffs was left an or- 
phan. A great gloom clouded our lives; for a time our old happiness 
seemed to have drifted away from us quite out of sight. And then fresh 
trouble came, or rather the discovery of more trouble. Old Jeffs was in- 
solvent. Worse—he had died very much in debt, and the little property 
left at his death, consisting chiefly of the furniture at his house in Judd 
Place East, was in danger of being seized by his creditors. 

“Tsn’t it dreadful!” said~Latherstone. “Not a halfpenny left for 
Bessy. Poor darling, totally unprovided for.” 

“ What is she going to do?” 

“Tt’s horrid, it is. She talks of going out as a governess—a nursery 
governess,—a girl like that, who can play the piano and do wool-work 
as she can,—or a Sunday-school teacher. Fancy my Bessy teaching at 
a Sunday-school, and getting her living by it.” And poor Tom stamped 
on the floor in his rage, and the tears came into his eyes. 

“You'll never allow that, Tom.” I hardly knew what I was saying; 
but he caught at my words. 

“No, of course not. I see what you mean. You agree with me. 
Oh, thank you, for your good advice. You are indeed a friend. Of course 
I shall not allow it. I will follow your counsel. I will marry her at once. 
With Bessy as my wife, the world may do its worst.” 

“But Munker”—I began. He interrupted, with a strong observation 
in regard to Munker, continuing, “if Munker finds me out, I get the sack, 
that’s all. He allows no clerk to be married with less than 3001. a year.” 

“And you've only 80/.?” 

“ And not that yet. Can two people live on 80J. a year?” 

“No,” I answered. I thought it best to be plain-spoken on the sub- 
ject. I did not want it to be said that I had urged them on to an act of 
folly, however romantic. 

“Very well,” said Tom, quite calmly, —“ we can’t live on it; so we'll 
die on it. Bessy, I am sure, will think as Ido. Better to starve hap- 
pily together than live miserably senarate.” 

What more could be said? Their marriage was decided upon, and I 
had the credit of advising it. But we all agreed that every precaution 
should be taken to keep the affair as secret as possible; for discovery 
would lead to Tom’s dismissal from Hunker’s, and what would become 
of the young couple then? 

It was arranged that the marriage should take place immediately, 
and, with the view, in some way which I don’t now see precisely, of avert- 
ing suspicion, before the time came for Tom’s removal from Great Boodle 
Street into apartments of his own. Bessy, since her father’s death, had 
been residing at an acidulated great-aunt’s in Burton Crescent; but she 
was only to remain there until, as her aunt thought, a situation as gover- 
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ness could be procured for her, or until, as we planned, Tom could re- 
move her as his wife to some moderate lodgings in a then unfinished 
and desolate portion of Pimlico. There she was to be secluded in a 
maze of building materials, like a modern fair Rosamond. ‘The cere- 
mony was to be performed at a large parish-church in the neighbour- 
hood of Judd Place and Burton Crescent. As a matter of economy, it 
was agreed upon as preferable that the marriage should be by banns. 

“You see,” said Tom, “it’s such a large parish, and there’s always 
so many marriages going on, and so many banns to publish, that the 
curates gabble them off on Sundays as quick as lightning. It seems the 
most public, but it’s really the most private way of getting married pos- 
sible; for every body’s busy waking up after the lessons and finding 
their places for the next part of the service, and no one listens to the 
names, and the curates take care that they shan’t make them out much 
if they do listen.” 

Perhaps, however, the real reason for adopting this course was, that 
it was the cheapest. 

I was to be one of the witnesses. The other (there was only one 
other person in the secret) was a Miss Laggers, a schoolfellow of Bessy’s, 
—a plain, devoted, rather stupid, but intensely romantic young lady, 
who enjoyed the whole business immensely. ‘Why, it’s as good as a 
novel, every bit,” she said; and it seemed that from her point of view 
she could not have awarded higher praise. So she bought a new pink 
bonnet and grass-green gloves. ‘“ As it’s a clandestine union,” she whis- 
pered to me in the vestry, “I thought it better not to wear white—it’s so 
conspicuous ;” and she was prepared to burst into a flood of tears, or scream 
for assistance, or stand before the altar with a pistol at full-cock to pre- 
vent the interruption of the ceremony, or in fine to be equal to any crisis 
that could possibly occur. 

But there was a sudden hitch. The night before the wedding Tom 
came to me looking very dismal indeed. 

“‘Here’s a go,” he said. ‘ What’s to be done now? I can’t get a 
holiday for to-morrow. opps refused me point blank —the beast. 
‘No, he says, ‘certainly not; couldn’t think of such a thing. And 
I tell you what it is, Mr. Latherstone, I don’t like your goings-on 
at all. You'd better be careful. I advise you, as a friend,’—and he 
frowned at me like a bear. What did he mean? Has he discovered any 
thing, do you think? ‘Does he suspect ?” 

We had a grave discussion upon this. Postponement was very dan- 
gerous; and to what date was the marriage to be postponed? When 
was T’om certain of obtaining a holiday? Who could say? Bopps couldn’t 
have found out any thing, we decided. Not a soul at Hunker’s knew of 
our plan, or could have dreamt cf Tom’s approaching change of condi- 
tion. At last we decided that no alteration should be made. 

T shall have the City bills to take out to-morrow,” said Tom. “I must 
start as early as possible. You must be at the church with darling 
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Bessy and Fanny Laggers at half-past nine o’clock precisely, as arranged, 
and I’ll meet you there. I shall have to run all the way there and all 
the way back (I can’t afford a cab, I’m afraid), and run all the way into 
the City afterwards, and leave my poor little wife,—she’ll be my wife 
then, you know,” he exclaimed in a moved voice; “and leave my poor 
little wife” (he lingered fondly over the phrase) “ at the church-door with 
you and Fanny Laggers. Yes, that’s what I must do. I should have 
liked to have worn my new waistcoat on the occasion, I must say; but 
perhaps I’d better not,—I should only have Bopps down on me. And I 
should have liked to have been married without the chain of Hunker’s 
bank round my waist, like a galley-slave, and without Hunker’s bills in 
my pocket. But that can’t be; the bills must be left in the City for 
acceptance afterwards. Yes; the church at half-past nine to-morrow 
morning. Be punctual, there’s a dear fellow.” And he shook my hand 
fervently, as we parted a little before eleven. 

Of course we were all punctual. If any thing could have drawn sus- 
picion upon us, it was Fanny Laggers’ air of mystery, which was cer- 
tainly a trifle overdone. Soon we were a trembling little group before 
the altar. The important ceremony was performed. 

If I dared, I should like to say,—only in these days so very little 
seems to make the marriage-tie dissoluble, and perhaps it might be dan- 
gerous,—I should like to say that Tom and Bessy were married a good 
deal more by the parish-clerk than the curate. Certainly I never saw 
any body so sleepy as was that clergyman that morning. He kept his 
eyes closed all through, and indulged every now and then in prolonged 
gapings, such as I have seen nowhere but at the Zoological Gardens in 
the case of the elephant, when that animal is in expectation of a bun 
being thrown into his mouth, but which is a long while forthcoming ; 
and was there not also a bedgown-air about that crumpled surplice, 
rather enhancing the sleepiness of his aspect? Certainly the clerk did 
it all: found the places in the prayer-book, and then drew us into our 
places, and then pushed the curate into his place. The latter reminded 
me rather of an ecclesiastical apparatus, on a barrel-organ principle, en- 
tirely under the control of the clerk, who wound up the machine, and 
touched the Solemnization-of-Holy-Matrimony stop, and straightway the 
curate struck up that service, just as he would have done the Burial or 
the Christening had those stops been operated upon by the clerk. Then 
he hustled us into the vestry, and we signed our names, and he took the 
curate out of his surplice; and Miss Bessy Jetts was now Mrs. Thomas 
Latherstone. And her husband—he had been hot and breathless with 
running and excitement all through the ceremony—ran off at the top of 
his speed to the City to leave Hunker’s bills for acceptance. 

Tom had faithfully promised that he would call upon me in the 
evening. To my surprise, he entered with his wife on his arm, and a 
paper-bag in his hand. He looked very smart, too, in a glossy hat and 
a brilliant new canary-coloured waistcoat,—much smarter than he looked 
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in the morning during the performance of the ceremony. He seemed 
quite radiant with happiness, and Bessy (of course I was still to. call her 
Bessy, she said—how absurd of me!) was blushing beautifully. She had 
left off her mourning dress for that day. How pretty she was !—the 
prettiest little woman I think I ever saw—except Matilda. Oh, yes, of 
course, except Matilda. 

“T’m a ruined man,” said Tom, smiling cheerfully, removing his 
glossy hat, and patting his glossy hair,—“ I’m a ruined man. Allow me 
to introduce you to my wife, Mrs. T. Latherstone. Oh, you’ve had the 
pleasure of meeting her before,—don’t laugh, Bessy,—have you indeed ?— 
yes, I’m ruined. I got the sack from Munker at twelve o'clock. Bessy 
and I have since been down to Greenwich Park. We've brought a bag 
of shrimps, beautifully fresh, back with us, and we’ve come to tea.” 

I was rather amazed at the news he brought. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said calmly, “there’s no mistake—I’m 
ruined. I’ve been in dread of it for some time—now it’s come, I don’t 
so much mind it. You see it’s pleasant taking the form of Bessy, and 
T like it rather than not.” 

“ How did Munker find it out?” 

“Why, in thisway. I got back to the City in an awful perspiration. 
“Where are yesterday’s accepted bills?” he asks, meeting me at the door. 
‘What a time you’ve been! Here, read over the amounts from the bill- 
book,—that column. Give me your bills.’ I was rather excited and 
flurried, and very hot. ‘2482,’ says I. ‘No! he says, ‘2842.’ ‘397, 
saysI. ‘No! 937,’ Munker cries out; ‘why, you’re drunk, sir.’ ‘461, 
saysI. ‘No! he yells out, ‘146.’ The fact was, that the figures had com- 
menced to dance round me, and jump up at me, and I couldn’t make 
out their shapes a bit. Then he cries out,‘ Halloa! what's this? What 
do you think he had got hold'of? In my excitement I’d put it in my 
bank pocket-book, and forgotten all about it. Why, my marriage certi- 
ficate! So Iwas sacked where I stood. You can’t think how happy 
it made me feel; I went and fetched Bessy, first putting on my new 
waistcoat, and we've been to spend a delightful afternoon at Greenwich ; 
and here we are for a cup of tea with you, and then we take possession 
of our suite of apartments at Pimlico.” 

“ And how shall you get your living in the future ?” 

“Honestly. I don’t know, and I don’t care. I’m too happy to 
bother myself about it. We've got five pounds between us, and we shall 
live on that until it’s all gone, and then—” but he broke off to kiss Bessy ; 
her appearance was so provokingly attractive that I think he was quite 
justified, and he never resumed the sentence. It must be admitted, it was 
a frightfully frugal marriage. 


“This comes of not having a mathematical head,” said a stout Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, walking up and down very small lodgings 
at Pimlico before a rather frightened young married couple. “1 don’t 
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know whether it proceeds most from pluck or from want of brains. Don’t 
cry, my dear; I’m not angry;” and the Rev. Thomas Tobias Bosson 
kissed Mrs. Thomas Latherstone, and seemed to derive benefit from the 
proceeding ; “but you two can’t go on living here upon love, you know, 
in this absurd way. There, my dear, dry your eyes, there’s a good child 
—girl—woman, I mean. You must come down to Binchcomb-Bishop, 
and help keep house for me at the wheelwright’s, till we can find some- 
thing to suit Tom. Give me another kiss, to show you’ve forgiven me.” 
And he muttered afterwards, “‘Confound him, he’s not such a fool as I 
thought him.” It was a strong observation, perhaps, for a rector, but 
then what could you expect—he was also a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and of course a bachelor? 

He was one of the governors, too, of the Knogley branch of the Mottle- 
ham Bank. I suppose it was through his interest that Tom obtained, 
soon afterwards, a situation in that establishment; of which I may say 
that he is now the manager, a very successful fellow indeed, a happy 
husband, and father of as beautiful children as are to be found in the 
country. His uncle has undertaken to provide for all of them, no matter 
how many there may be,—the more the merrier, he says; and I must say 
his nephew and niece appear to be taking him at his word. 








Other Worlds. 


Other worlds. Those planets evermore 
On their golden orbits swiftly glide on— 
From quick Hermes by the solar shore 
To remote Poseidon. 


Are they like this earth ? The glory shed 
From the ruddy dawn’s unfading portals— 
Does it fall on regions tenanted 
By a race of mortals ? 


Are there merry maidens, wicked-eyed, 
Peeping slyly through the cottage lattice ? 
Have they vintage-bearing countries wide ? 
Have they oyster-patties ? 


Have they silent shady forest-realms, 
Odorous violets that in grassy nooks hide, 
Aged oaks and great ancestral elms 
Growing by the brookside ? 


Does a mighty ocean roar and break 
On dark rocks and sandy shores fantastic ? 
Have they any Darwins there to make 
Theories elastic ? 


Have they landscapes that would set a flat alight 
With their beauty ? Have they snow-necked clerici ? 
Poets who be-rhymte each whirling satellite ? 
Dr. Temple’s heresy ? 


Does their weather change ? November fog— 
Weeping April—March with many a raw gust ? 
And do thunder and demented dog 
Come to them in August ? 


Nineteenth-century science should unravel 
All these queries, but has somehow missed ’em. 
When will it be possible to travel 
Through the Solar System ? 


Mortimer Coutiss. 





